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V Conclusion 


I INTRODUCTION 


A. Purpose of the Handbook 


The purpose of this Handbook is to provide instructors, 
Blissymbol users, parents and administrators with a 
reference guide,as theyconsider and use Blissymbolics as 
an augmentative communication system. Before 1975, 
communication with Blissymbols was occuring in settings 
scattered throughout North America,with little formal 
documentation as to its effectiveness. Innovative and 
enthusiastic instructors had pioneered Blissymbol programs, 
following the example of the first application of Blissymbolics 
in October 1971 at the Ontario Crippled Children's Centre (Kates, 
and McNaughton, 1975), but attention had been focused upon 
program implementation. Published information about the 
effectiveness of Blissymbolics was limited to two O.C.C.C. 
Year End Reports (1972-73, 1974) and a study by Harris and 
Vanderheiden (1975). 

A Formative Evaluation Study was initiated in 1974 
to collect Information from instructors inGascengasos 
settings regarding the effectiveness of the symbol 
system,based on their records of symbol performance 
and their experience in providing instruction. The formal 
results of this study, along with the collective experience 
of the research team,providedthe information presented in 
this Handbook. It is hoped that the inclusion of both 
the study findings and the suggestions of experienced 
instructors will provide useful reference material for the 


instructor, Blissymbol user, parent and administrator. 


The content and format of this Handbook have been 


influenced by several underlying assumptions: 


1 That communication is considered to be the right of every 
human being. Given the uniqueness of every 
individual, this right should encompass the free- 
dom to choose the mode of communication most 
acceptable to the user when he is sufficiently 
mature to accept responsibility for themsaectearon. 


2. That a person's communication system must be suited 
to his learning capacity and his individual needs 
at lall stages of his development. Before the 
non-speaking person acquires the maturity 
to decide independently his preferred means of 
communication, it is the responsibility of the 
parent and instructor to provide a communication 
mode compatible with and transferable to the 
traditional. communication system. The right of 
the individual ultimately to accept or reject either 
or both systems should be recognized. 


3. That the system's long-term communication capability, 
comprehensiveness and compatibility with traditional 
orthography must be given strong consideration, 
along with speed and ease of learning and personal 
value to the user. 


4. That a visual communication system composed of graphic 
symbols offers at present the most viable 
medium for expressive communication by physically 
handicapped persons who are unable to speak. It is 
viewed as an augmentative to communication abilities 
that are already being used, never as a substitute 
for previously acquired communication skills. 


5. That not all graphic symbol systems are equal with 
regard to the internal structure of the symbol, or 
in the manner in which meaning is conveyed through 
presentation of more than one symbol. Different 
systems require different cognitive skills on the 
part of the learner due to their unique organizations. 
As no two individuals are ever alike, it is 
necessary for the instructor to have knowledge 
of the learning capabilities of the potential student, 
as well as an understanding of the characteristics, 
strengths and weaknesses of the system, in order to 
match the student with the system properly. 


6. That the instructor's objective should be to provide 
a communication medium that utilizes the student's 
strengths. Acquisition of the system is always 
seen as facilitating communication, not as an end 
in itself. It should require minimum effort on the 
learner's part, so that attention can be directed 
primarily to the message of communication, 


Although much development and research is still 
required in the general area of non-speech communication 
and in the specific application of Blissymbols, there 


is a pressing need now for augmentative communication 


media. In response to this need, the Handbook has been 
written, but with the perspective that there is still much to 
be learned. It is important to share the information 

currently available so that instructors, parents, adminis-— 
trators and non-speaking persons can make responsible 
decisions. It is imperative, however, to remember that 

much of the content of the Handbook is offered in the form 

of suggestions and alternative choices and not as outlines 

to be rigidly followed. Due to the very formative state 

of the art, it still remains with each instructor to draw 

on clinical experience, knowledge of instructional principles 
and intuitive awareness of the symbol user's needs in order 


to apply Blissymbolics successfully in individual situations. 


Strict adherence to the Handbook outline 44 requested in 
one area onky: instructions for symbok construction and 
drawing are provided in onder to maintain standard system 
forms; abl instructors and users ane asked to follow the 
format presented. 


It is hoped that the Handbook will provide a resource 
from which the instructor, Blissymbol user, parent and 
‘administrator can select the information relevant to a 
particular situation. It will not provide specific 
‘ program content nor will it offer detailed strategies 
regarding teaching students to communicate or mastering 
the Blissymbols. Rather, it will provide: (1) information 
to assist in assessment, matching the non-speaking person 
with the appropriate system and level, programming, 
providing support for the program, and evaluating progress 
of the symbol user; (2). introductory. intormat~onsapouc tne 
system of Blissymbolics; (3) many practical ideas relating 


to teaching aids, symbol displays and technical aids. 


It is hoped that through KNOWING the non-speaking 
person, the system, the environment in which the person 


functions, and the persons with whom the potential Blissymbol 


user will relate, the instructor can apply her knowledge of 


teaching to develop an effective communication program. 


The Handbook offers the collective experience of 
instructors from over 20 settings. Through their faithful 
record-keeping and innovative programming, the effectiveness 
of Blissymbolics as a communication medium has been amply 
demonstrated. 
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le Throughout. this publication,sinstructors will 
be referred to by the feminine pronouns, and 
symbol users will be referenced using the male 
pronouns. This procedure has been adopted to 


avoid the cumberson "his/her" and "he/she". 


2. For purposes of discussion, retarded and non- 
retarded groupings have been defined on the 
basis of Observed 1.2. rating, as less than 
80 and greater than 80 respectively. 


(See Appendix 2, Evaluation Study, p.113). 


35 Symbols have been drawn as accurately as possible 
using a template designed by Charles K. Bliss. 
They are not, however, to be considered as models 


tor, Construction. 


4. The Introductory pages to the Handbook of 


Blissymbolics for Instructors, Users, Parents and 
Administrators, the Handbook Appendices, the 


Formative Evaluation Study, and-the Evaluation Study 
Appendices have been separately colour-coded to 


assist the reader. 


Because of the extensive cross-fertilization of ideas 
among research team members, authors are not indicated 
for individual chapters; however, the responsibility for 
the writing of specific subject areas was divided as 


£ollows: 


Barbara Kates: Assessment 
Social Psychological Implications 
A Study of the Population with Reference 
to the Relationship between SYMSKILL 
and Assessment-Related Variables 
Factors Affecting Limited Achievement 


Shirley McNaughton: Syntax 
Program 
Reading and Reading Activities 


Dale Sutherland: Vocabularies 
Speech and Language Development 


Jimmy Sieeises The Blissymbol System 
Drawing Blissymbols with a Template 


Paula Ashmead: How to Draw Blissymbols 
Research Goals 
Population 
Methodology 
Returns 
The Family 


Geb Verburg: Data Analysis 


Harry Silverman: General consultation and Supervisor 


II THE BLISSYMBOL SYSTEM 
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A. Description 


ihe INTRODUCTION 


Blissymbolics is a visual-graphic symbol system capable of 
providing total, comprehensive communication. It is the 
creation of Charles K. Bliss of Sydney, Australia. Fora 
full exposition of the system the reader is referred to 
Semantography (Bliss, 1965) and The Book to theeEaim: Shue. 
Symbol Man' (Bliss, 1975). 


Blissymbols represent: 
people e.g Hh ae AS pee i mee: il al f 
man mother person I, me 


things De oe) seca i Nee LL] batt ‘ se oe 


a8 Re errr ey es ae 
actions ets a) a A aN Ory, oo den wale cc LES eee 


(to) work (to) wash (to) see (to) sleep (to) feel 


(emotion) 
V V V 
feelings e.g... g ae es ©). © wo 
happy afraid neaud 
eens | Nee kK 
relationships e.9..}..... | . a -| cig ide v's sas ee 
before after between with against 
the help of 
V 


ideas e.g GO ce 


(See How to Draw Blissymbols section, p. 51) 
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BLISSYMBOLS ARE CONSTRUCTED FROM A SMALL NUMBER OF BASIC 
GEOMETRIC SHAPES. ** 


Many shapes require a full space, vertical and horizontal: 


(Oe eee eer eereeesoeereseesseeseeereseee 


eee eee sere er eesr ere esas eeesereeereeeeesesese 


eee eee eee eee wre e seer esses eeeeseereseeeseeseeeeseos 


SYMBOLS REPRESENT MEANINGS IN THE FOLLOWING WAYS: 


Many symbols are pictographic, making them easy to learn 
and to remember, because they resemble the objects or 
concepts for which they stand: 


eager eee ee eee eer ere ee eeseeseeseseeeeeesereeeeeesese 


Others are abstract. 


(a) Some abstract symbols are ideographic: 


A 
protection mind (to) need 
(root) (outline of skull) (person leaning, 
dependent) 


**This section is based on The Book to the Film 'Mr. Symbol 
Mandya prea. 
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b. Some are arbitrary; 


ee 
Lea. Dt Sen ey Sn Tec ee er ol AE a er a Se Me en ee, Me oe mere CU Tye ACh ak oe A 


a, an the this that who, which,that 
when, where 


c. Others are international symbols, recognized and 
used throughout the world: 


CCC ewer seescegveeesve ig ££ ££ © © 6 @ 8 0 0 0 60.0 Slee «adic 0 0.cle 65 0 6 ep alee « 


eee ewe eee reese ere ere ee eee ©e 6 6 © © ££ CHO HEHEHE EEO OCHO oe OEE EEO OHO ees 


question 


a sk (forward) 


2. FACTORS THAT DETERMINE SYMBOL MEANINGS 


SIZE: A oD 
Action activity action enclosure thing thing 
indicator indicator 
V x 


Se Q_RM ee ee rere reereeeseseeeeseeresees 


eo Se cesemesoee ONY Sl a 


multiplication much, plural 
many indicator 


POSTION: 


earth subtraction sky with and belongs to, 
the help of (possessive) 


DIRECTION /ORIFNTATION: 


AN A 
(to) give (to) get, room door 
receive 


SPACING OF SYMBOL ELEMENTS: 


NN ee VE RN ‘ 
gest aaa — 
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POINTERS 


The position of the pointer determines the meaning 
of the symbol. 


POSITIONAL REFERENTS : 


The position of the referent determines the meaning of 
the symbol. 


(to) come (to) end, stop (to) start, 


begin 
: [- | [_ |. 
e 
under over in, out, 
inside outside 
A The position of the dot with reference 


ee a to the evaluation symbol indicates, 
"an Evaluation BEFORE an Action. We 
iN ee may say, 'We can do it. We can jump 
(to) be able, that fence...' But we may NOT be able 
me to do itv..It may be-an idle boast.” 
The Book wee. the Film ‘Mr. Symbol Man', 
Dees" 


3. DEVICES FOR EXPANDING THE SYMBOL VOCABULARY 


The various devices for enlarging vocabulary have particu- 
lar value for the physically handicapped symbol user whose 
minimal range of motion or deficient motor control put a 

special limitation on the number of symbols to which he may 


have access. 


ONE SYMBOL, MANY MEANINGS 
A symbol may represent a number of synonyms or related words. The 
particular meaning to be applied is determined by the context. 


V A 

0 0 8 8 ot gmt gems oe meee eee oc eee ec eece Ce 

© y T bis A 
attractive, coat, sweater (to) help, aid, 


beautiful, pretty jacket, overcoat support 
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Because of limited space on current symbol displays, only 
one word appears under each symbol, although the symbol may 
represent several meanings. In communication with a symbol 
user the 'listener' is encouraged to make use of synonyms 
wherever appropriate instead of confining meaning only to 


the word on the display. 


Note: In future BCF stamps and displays the word accompanying 
a symbol will appear above the symbol. 


INDICATORS 


Indicators placed above a symbol identify symbol meaning 
categories which may be thought of as roughly equivalent 
to parts of speech in written language. 


Indicators are located one-quarter space above the skyline 
of the matrix. 


1 a Vg ter emoanie 2d 
eon h Derived from xO the universal symbol 
apes for multiplication. Place the plural indic- 
aton above a symbol to create a plural meaning. 
x 
in becomes x 
Bie) ene ees ene 
oO A miniature version of the symbol “‘iiin" 
ai (representing the crystal cube, the basis 
Se Te of all matter). 
thing ; Bee 
indicator Placed above a symbol the thing indicator 


designates a thing/noun. 

Mr. Bliss uses the thing indicator only 

for those things which are concrete, which 
can be felt, handled, seen. 

In BCF usage, "noun" symbols are generally 
unmarked. In cases where one symbol may 
have both an abstract and a concrete meaning, 
the thing indicator is used with the concrete 


meaning. 


eS 


Vv symbol as representative of the unstable 

¢ ee character of human evaluation, with its 
aes ieremer ys tendency to waiver back and forth on a 
cription 


Juation) scale moving between positive and negative: 
dicator 


e.g. 


Placed above a symbol the description (ev- 
altuation) 4ndicator makes the symbol into an 
adjective or an adverb. However, Mr. 

Bliss emphasizes that descriptive terms 
always involve a value judgment. The 

user weighs these words according to his 

own scale of values. What is beautiful 

in the eyes of one person may be ugly in 

the eyes of another. 
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ACTION/VERB INDICATORS** : 


re  ? 


Cy 


action 
indicator 


ae ey 


symbolizing the first action on earth, a 
volcano erupting. Placed above a symbol 
the action indicator designates an 


action or verb. 


A 
© becomes ©) db becomes ob 
eye (to) see scissors (to) cu 


Note: The action indicator designates 
both 1) the infinitive form of the verb 
and 2) action taking place in the present. 


For tense indicators see next page. 


(**See Appendix 2(a) Grammar Block for tense indicators.) 


Coeercererceecrccccooce 


PeOcceeseecesesvere 


past action 
indicator 


ee 


ay el PRO: @: 4) 510 10.0) 6 eee |e. 


action indicator 


ed 


future action 
indicator 
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representing a parabolic mirror reflecting 
what lies behind it. (Left-right sequenc- 


Inde dsssb. Led.) 


Placed above a symbol, the past 
action indicator signifies that the 


action symbol is in the past tense. 


he ate 
was eating 
has eaten 


See page 16 for explanation of the 


symbol. 


Placed above a symbol, the action 
Andicaton may signify that action is 
taking place in the present. In this 


case, the verb is-unmarked for tense. 


A 
he eats 
is eating 


eoevoee deere 


representing a parabolic mirror focused 
on what lies in front of it. (Left-right 


sequencing is inferred.) 


Placed above a symbol, the future 
action Andicator signifies that 


the action symbol is in the future tense. 


will be eating: 
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Note: Indicators may be used to create new 


meanings by 
addino the desired indicator to an unmarked 


symbol or b 
substituting a different indicator for the one which 
appears with the symbol on the display. In recording 
a ftieSSayge tne new indicator would be used. 
esgvalk, : ieee .. eee a 
(g) plus becomes (g) 
machine mechanicat a 
oe 
/\ o N\ a) 
ap with replacing becomes CD) 
(tol ive ee 


(living thing) 


NUMBERS = 


Numbers are used with symbols to create new meanings. 


Personal pronouns are produced by adding numbers to 
the three basic person symbols: 


er Pr 


x x x 
zg Lt..£2.Aa¢A3,.1 eae 
I, me you he, him she, her’ we, us you they, them 
ea nap? Sac pac Zi 
self other 


Days of the week are identified through the use 
of numbers: 


1G oy on 01 Gophope otra 9g) gat 


Sunday Monday Tuesday 


morning afternoon 
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STRATEGIES ; 


The concept of strategy usage has been identified in order 
to enlarge the necessarily limited vocabulary available on 
symbol displays. 


A strategy can be used with an existing symbol to create a 
new meaning. 


The strategy symbol is ordinarily placed one quarter space 
before the symbol with which it is to ke used. 


V V 
i) Fe ei fee 
opposite opposite full empty 
meaning 
vs _t and becomes _* “a 
part (of part (of) tree branch 
A 
“i | Ba. 
metaphor : metaphor Go agen Taye. 
A 
could mean | \ » a 
“see eee ore ECR Ch omc ede ate Sue meeue ) 6 1a: Vee B. 
Get lost! 
Note: If the strategy symbol relates to 
the whole phrase, as in the example above, 
the symbol is used as an independent symbol 
and is placed a full space before the phrase. 
V 
| ) and becomes y | 
intensity pound intensity loud 


EXCEPTION to the rule governing placement of a stragegy 
symbol: 

Used as a strategy, the intensity symbol 

is placed one quarter space after the 

symbol it modifies. See page 24 for use 

of the intensity symbok in imperative 

form. 
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See page 22 for use with combined symbols. le 


combine 
indicator 


Strategies listed below are not part of Mr. Bliss' original 
system. They have been devised by symbol instructors and 
symbol users as communication aids. They are included here 


as possible supplementary ways of enlarging vocabulary for 
every day communication. 


> aes” u's, SNocbet’o: 5: cies eo lonvicne) eketerene ter eterens 
Bia sae oimbs ce Blissymbol part a 


egg life 
(seed of life) 


eC 


h cauerade¥e tehobene nous) dteleretelene tehetererses 
similar similar to man machine 
could be | | I 
== 
robot 


i i= » : j= as tus ° ae ae ‘ he 0. 
similar sound similar sound 


flower flour 


Note: This strategy would not be useful 
in international communication. While 
it works in this case for Englishywea 
French-speaking person could not arrive 


at the same symbol for flour using this 
SESaACegY. 


a 


eee e me eee reer er eee emer ere er er eer eeeeseeses 


eestor er ees oe sees 


thread 


belongs to, 


belongs with needle 
belongs with 


** @) accompanying a symbol indicates that this is a 
Blissymbolics Communication Foundation version of the 


symbol or explanation and is not in accordance with 
Lier C.K lLissevercion: 


ah 


Letters of the alphabet are used to clarify a symbol and 
to give it a new meaning. 


plus betes ue 
Sie AY cee Secs OS qt and. binictein 
donkey 


COMPOUND AND COMBINED SYMBOLS: 
A compound symbol is a grouping of symbols created by Mr. 
Bliss or a grouping which has been accepted into the standard 


vocabulary. 
In some instances, the symbols are sequenced. 


A A 
on i NOE ad sie Sites a nna? eertyt sr 

; ospital police officer friend 
(receive knowledge) (house medical) (man who protects) (person like) 


In other compound symbols, the symbols are 
superimposed. 


sieieloleneielelolelsreteteletsiate Pe 
aw) plus becomes 
water sky cloud 
LH plus g becomes rn 
chair wheel wheelchair 


using the symbol oN... with another symbol to 


much, 
many 


arrive at a new meaning. 


“NN plus < becomes or x x< A> 
tree much, many grove forest 
Laney plus x becomes »< or d< x 

water much, many lake ocean, sea 


Note: No combine indicator is required with a 
compound symbol. 
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A combined symbol is a grouping of symbols created by a 
symbol-user or instructor to arrive at a new symbol meaning. 
It is for personal use only. The parts of a combined 
symbol are always sequenced; superimposed symbols or 
pictographs are not acceptable. 


The composition of a combined symbol can vary with the 
developmental and cognitive level of the creator. 


Guidelines for Creating Combined Symbols: 


1. Aim for conciseness, transmitting only 
the essential meaning elements. 


2. The classifier (the main element in the total 
meaning) is usually placed first in the sequence. 


3. Modifying symbols usually follow the classi- 
fier sequentially. 


EXCEPTIONS: the following modifiers 


precede the classifier - much/many before 
opposite meaning agter 
part of) Over 
Simi Lan under 
in out 


Guidelines for Recording**a €ombined §ymbol: 


1. When a user creates a combined symbol, the 
individual symbols he uses from his display 
may each have its own indicator. In recording 
the new symbol expression we recommend using 
only one indicator, usually over the first 
Symbol in the combination. Select the 
indicator appropriate to the total meaning 
of the new symbol expression. 


2. Place the combine indicator before AND after 
the symbol grouping to indicate that the new 
combination is not an approved symbol but 
rather the unique invention of an individual 
symbol user. 


The combine indicatons should be located one 
quarter space above the top line of the matrix. 


V 
@ @ 
Ue mae eee ht me aD ae 
O : VV 
picnic false teeth 
(eating outside) (teeth make believe) 


as See How to Draw Blissymbols section p.5l.) 
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3. In drawing a combined symbol leave a quarter 
space between each of the component symbols. 


EXCEPTION: In a combined symbol one or more 
units of which is a compound symbol, the meaning 
units may be set off from each other by a comma. 
Use of the comma will result ina half space 
(rather than the usual quarter space) between 
symbol units. The wider spacing will help to 
reduce visual difficulty in distinguishing 
between components of the new symbol expression. 
Use of the comma in this instance is 
at the discretion of the instructor or symbol 
user. 


eS 


roll, bun 
(bread circle) 


To express a negative meaning, the 


©, \@) "9: ey 


| negative symbol is placed a full 


not 
(negative) of which it alters. 


square before the symbol the meaning 


For use of the negative with an action 


symbol see page 38. 


THE POSSESSIVE: 


a 


Symbol one quarter space after the 


Tite tte affected noun or pronoun: 
belongs to, 
‘- ossessive) 


To form a possessive, place the possessive 
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Make certain the horizontal of the 
possessive symbok lies on the ground 


line of the matrix. 


Note: On the 100 symbol and 200 symbol 
displays (December 1975) the possessive 
form of the word appears under the pro- 
nouns. This is done for the benefit 
of the young child who is not yet ready 
for full use of the possessive form. 


THE IMPERATIVE: 


To form the imperative, use the command 


Sumbok as an independent symbol, 


‘command placing it one full space before the verb. 


1 eo © © ee eereeer ee ger eeeeeseseseoees 


ee 


Come here! 


(See Syntax section p.32 for details.) 


QUESTION SYMBOLS : 


All symbols for question words incorporate the universally 
recognized question mark. 


Ee ales 


ee answer 
(question open) (question closed 


. 
o © e807. Dia ySieL ete eo. ja pet, eo: pie) ta: ke ye) ey -e) 0: oe) te Vie) ee |e) fe. “e.. eh ey) opp ees el 6 mc Oer Ole © 005° ue: Sle men One eo 


@') @) © @. "0 ie: |e steve) e5 he <6: Be @ 00) @ fe 6 ee ce Se, Cw ple a! Le! 6:0 50. 0), | Ce Oe Oe OS ee 60) GeO eS. ule) 


what who what thing where 
(what person) (what place) (one cause) 
se ale ge ea ee be» SMS REESE BES eS, ae nee 
(what time) (what part) (what action) 


(See section on Syntax ».32 for word order 
posing questions.) 
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THE RELATIVIZER: 


The rzelativizer is used to introduce 


ce er aD 


93 a relative clause. The word equi- 


“who, which, ‘that’ valent of the symbol is determined by 
when, where 
the context. 
The zelativizer is not interchangeable 
with question symbols, which in English 


‘translate' into the same words. 


Here is a symbol sentence using the ‘rzekatrvizenr: 


A A 
yom y Danae ” |, x 
Rae Ne. lla een Le 


The following sentence emphasizes the distinction between 
the question symbols and the ‘elatsvizenr: 


A A 
‘ailmyo 2 | eel a 
aia le ce as Seay eRe a olelee oo eRe Gal bine eveTeroeretaieisle Gieic< Hae aha''s pga VES Ce ered oe Dee 
Who sees the man who is sitting on the chair? 


MEANING - BIG MEANING, LITTLE MEANING: 
The same symbol may have a big meaning and a little meaning. 


These concepts refer tc symbols such as 


NA A 

| (big meaning) and a (little meaning) 
(to) own, ; (to) have 7” 
possess 

and 

A A 
a (big meaning) and ao) (little meaning) 
(to) live (tolpess Be 


The generic meaning of the word is the 
same but the size difference either 


expands or reduces the meaning of the 
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symbol. For example, "to have.4.sdoes 
not indicate ownership outright, but it 
stands between this and temporary owner- 
ship. It has a ‘smaller’ meaning than 
posSeSSLON and this is indicatedmpy 
minimizing the symbol for ownership.” 
(Bliss e965," p-1007) 


PUNCTUATION: 


Blissymbolics uses the following standard punctuation marks: 


i) fei) 10) |e) SRC ea 8 1 6: (6 (a: ce: ve 


eo? Ser fe) ‘e' Te: 


rat 


4. SOME FAMILIES OF SYMBOLS FREQUENTLY USED 


BODY PARTS: 


Se ee 


face head mouth eye ear nose 
Qo. et, alee \ Mian, ) Ne: hases ge 
legs arm hand foot 
and feet 
body chest stomach 
crotch 
FMOTIONS : 


V 


Vv Vv 
OT lcs S ctl 
ad 


happy Ss angry 
V Vv V 
upset afraid oo proud A 
CLOTHING: 
A 
Pl elotheme a clothing vs dress pants, ‘trousers 9 ""° dress on 
(cloth which (action) (clothing for legs) (clothing for 
protects) woman) 
< As 
cities aks ac ‘ae 0) SS Cary aS Agee ~ 
sweater A 4 ee Era Z i 
Racker shirt, blouse * socks, stockings shoes 
Get aeo (protection for legs and (protection for the 
feet) feet) 
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THES FAMLLY: 


BY combining thestours basic mee ip 


person protection 
in various ways it is possible to symbolize (roof) 


the family and its members. 


eer reese or ee reese ereee ble shosevves 


man protection father 


woman protection mothe 


OOo ays May ae) ANG Pw a 2 60 TANS oe wan Be 66 SEN Ce ar 
pees NEN OTN ra 
brother sister 


sibling offspring 
(another child,male (another child, 
under roof) female,under roof) 


person protection parent 


ee ee eeeeee 


man protection husband woman protection wife 


ce eee eee eee 


eee ee cees 


grandfather 


: relati 
(husband wife) (father of parent) (mother of parent) ‘he 


ine 


AR ... 


aunt uncle cousin 
(sister of parent) (brother of parent) pobeat te) of sibling of 
parent 


MORE PEOPLE: 


PII Perea ID me ae meri OIG yt cUsievaisieislelevetencrere . 


nh rei susisnetensere 
(little flower) (midway between (child unable 


(male child) (female child) 
child & adult) to sit) 
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FOOD: 

A precececse CUERCD SBT) SOnUR TD BUMS ainiare 
10. O OA ew 2 Ap. 
food (to) eat drink milk bread cheese feeeect end G 

meal ) 


LOIN LEZ ota 
meat soup ” egg fruit 
(seed of life) vegetable 


(above ground) 


TIME AND THE CALENDAR: 


day night month afternoon 
yesterday today tomorrow 
2 D3 ay Or C)2 Ort: 
January February March Sunday Monday Waseday 
past "present future’ 977" ago now then 
Ro Ra Se 
Ao OG 5H AG some oe 
spring summer autumn winter 


(season flower up) (season hot) (season leaf down) (season snow) 
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SCHOOL: 
school pupil, student teacher 
(building which gives (person who receives (person who gives 
knowledge) knowledge) knowledge) 
A A 
(to) learn (to) teach 


{receive knowledge) 


"MIND' SYMBOLS: 


0 A A 
"mind ew b rain (to) think knowledge (to) know 
(storehouse 


of the mind) 


(to) forget (to) understand 


BUILDINGS, ETC.: 


house school i hospital ie Sikes hau place, 
theatre 
gavaceviet oe street yard 
VEHICLES: 
wheel wheelchair motorcar bus taxd train 


CEO Data Oty ye nc) A bt ON UNC) COR It Ia) Charter eC) 


truck Eu teyere bicycle 


Sy 


Miscellaneous 


. 
ee, SEP, ec RO Gc gM gp OSPR RCIDI SCRE ey deat ad 


Ct eR Ste com: GLiCe fo) Rae 


a2 


Be Syntax 


1. INTRODUCTION 


The beginning symbol student in some ways resembles the child 
during the early stages of first-language development. Like the 
young speaking child, the symbol user expects to be understood if 
he uses any appropriate symbols at all, and he will usually be 
correct in this expectation as long as he is communicating with a 
sensitive instructor and with persons who are aware Of most of his 
experiences. In terms used by Roger Brown (1973) with regard to 
early speech, the beginning student's symbol utterances could be 
described as "well-adapted but narrowly adapted" (p. 242). If the 
symbol user is to communicate with a wide range of people (some with 
no knowledge of his experiential background or of what he might 
want to talk about),as the speaking child does, he must learn to say 
more. He must express everything that might be required for 
comprehension by persons with varying degrees of knowledge, yet he 
must not utilize an excessive number of symbols given the time 
requirements of symbol communication and the time restraints of 
interpersonal situations. The symbol user must become "widely and 
flexibly adapted" in producing efficient symbol sentences capable of 
conveying the desired meaning in each situation. Syntax, (that is 
the way in which Blissymbols are arranged to produce grammatical wholes) , 


warrants the specific attention of the instructor. 


Unlike the young child learning to speak, the symbol user cannot 
look to all persons in his environment to present him with a large 
number of examples of experienced symbol expression. Nor can he 
expect all listeners to provide him with reliable feed-back through 
which he can test the adequacy of his symbol utterances. The persons 
with whom he communicates will vary widely in both their expressive 
and receptive capabilities with regard to Blissymbolics. The symbol 
user must learn to assess his "listener's" receptiveness to 
Blissymbolics in order to utilize his listener's responses in 
evaluating the effectiveness of a symbol statement. Arranging for 
as many experiences as possible in which the user has the opportunity 
for both receptive and expressive symbol communication becomes an 


important responsibility of the symbol instructor. 
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The variable ability to deal with Listener's misunders tand- 
] ing * is shown throughout the Evaluation Study to be an 

indicatorm;,of symbolcski bl {(SYMSKILL)+>2-Thisiais mot csurprising;, 
for the symbol user who can adapt his symbol utterances to meet 
the varying needs of his "listeners" is demonstrating a high 
degree of competence with the system. In order to attend to the 
particular communication problems of specific persons in specific 
situations, and in so doing to respond appropriately within a 
particular situation, the symbol user must be able to automatically 
express meanings at different levels. Brown (1973) suggests that 
with the automatization of a large segment of language, the 
human being's limited central channel capacity is free to cope with the 
exigencies of particular communication problems. This capability 
is particularly relevant for the symbol user, relating as he must 
to the widely varied symbol competencies of many different 
listeners. When a symbol user demonstrates this skill, he is 
indicating that he has reached a high level of symbol competency. 
(See Appendix 9 for examples of techniques to expand symbol 


} communication experiences. ) 


Blissymbolics as a medium of communication has not been widely 
enough utilized or researched to allow for the empirical identifi- 
cation of widely used types of symbol sentence structures or the 
formulation of rules for effective symbol use. In many 
instances the symbol student and symbol instructor are at the same 
level of proficiency with regard to the system, with the symbol 
user having much more expressive experience. Little attention has 
yet been directed to the unique constructions possible within this 
purely visual communication system; there is however a growing 
awareness that the syntax which pertains to the written forms of 
spoken languages cannot be directly applied to Blissymbolics. It 


must be viewed as an independent visual communication system. 


In the development of Blissymbolics as an international 
communication system, C.K. Bliss (1965, 1975) devised rules for 


) ' 


*All variables appear in italics and are referenced in Appendix 1 
of the Evaluation Study. 
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the formulation of symbol sentences. These rules will be followed 

in all Blissymbolics Communication Foundation publications. They 

are demonstrated in the examples which follow and are offered as a 
preliminary guide to the instructor. The rules provide a syntax 
framework for the symbol instructor and user during these early 

years of Blissymbol communication and should be of value primarily 

to the symbol user who is able to point. If the ‘rules are™followed 
by all) those sharing ‘responsibility forthe’ students “instruction, 
consistent models can be presented. As the student becomes competent 
in symbol communication he should be able to evaluate the effective- 
ness of the rules and create new forms of Blissymbol sentence 


SEaiiciiuiser 


The formulation of a comprehensive Blissymbolics grammar can 
only be undertaken following widespread use by an experienced, 
adult, symbol-using population. It should also be kept in mind 
that two modes of symbol communication will need to be considered: 
direct communication (face-to-face), in which the non-symbol 
strategies of gestures, eye pointing, facial expressions and 
vocalizations can contribute to successful communication; indirect 
communication (written) in which immediate feedback is not possible 
and in which only easily interpreted symbol strategies, initial 
consonants, spelling and the spacing and arranging of the symbols 
can contribute to the relaying of meaning. Within the two modes of 
symbol communication, various output styles (the manner in which 


symbol sentences are structured) will need to be developed. 


An immediate need is apparent for a special style of communication 
for the severely disabled. Relying, as they do, on electronic 
equipment, eye coding, eye pointing or directed listener scanning, 
the severely disabled require development and refinement of further 
Blissymbolic sentence forms which can provide effective communication 
with a minimum number of symbols. The development of specialized 
expressive styles within particular areas of symbol usage and for 
individual symbol users should make symbol communication even more 
interesting in the future. It is quite probable that different 
syntax models will develop for the pre-school child, the severely 
handicapped primary child who will always require the assistance 
of technology for communication, the person using Blissymbols to 


augment partially-functional speech, etc. 


ye) 


» 2. ORDERING OF SYMBOLS TO PRODUCE SENTENCES 


STATEMENT FORMSL 


eceeewoeeee ee ee ee ee eee eee ee ew 


Pr. rules Oo o | 0 


ee ce © © © @ © oe eh eo oe ee ew we wm Cee ewe we © 


example: eeoeoeereeeeeeeeeseeeeeeseoene eoeeee 


(The) animal needs water. 


2. rule: oO IN i 


eeereeereee eevee oP Me ec eee ee eees 


thing act (on/with) person 


A 
example: ere. /S?\ 5: 


(The) typewriter helps him. 


| Semantograph 200, P- oLor syntax Supplement eho 75s piel 4 
a 


person act (on/with) person 


A 


hy, Teall 
ome A.2 


eoereeeree ere eee eee eee eee 


ew eeere eee ee & «¢ + 68 0 6 o Pw wwwe ee eee ee eee 


Father wrote (a) Letter. 


ENLARGED SENTENCE 


eyel'c 6 6 6 © © 6 6 0 8 6 6 6 6 6 6 @ © 6 (6:6) 0) 8 66 80 


ere ee ee 


IEE inane RARE a EERE oe 
GO 
eles te (os LNG coe ee 


In (the) yard tomorrow (the) animals will need water. 


AL , ; ; : 
Tense indicator is optional, as time has been mentioned 
earlier in sentence. 


oY. 


QUESTION FORM 


eoerecereceerceceoeo ecco ees eeoeeres ee eres ee eee eee eee ee eeee 


Lees nea oe LU ok: 7X Be) ois. Shear ai ae aye) ass. lor bw 0 9 8 


eocececeoseenece esse eo oe eee eee ee eee ee eee ee ew ee ee 8 


Does (the) animal need water? 


2. Question Symbols 


ete Se We tl we & we & Of ee Berm © Dwiieume ole (eC ene 6 Oe) (scones |e. 8) 


. . e I) fan t . . . yh Re Sree ese "S0 718 (5h) (e"" '@ wh ton one 2s ieee te ft 
(what time) (what part) 
who what thing where 
(what person) (what place) 
A 


thing act (on/with) thing 


oe is. Ke 1 


woe Gate cets ee" us 


© 8 Te 8 ee ow 58 


why 
(what cause) 


prtie "des teceyel im 6 


oP ie (ae ye Te 


coer eee eee eee eee ee eeee 


Cs SOMO ie Se et 
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ere Tl er | NA 


Ae ces is sais: Jo: Jee ew ber ne. Jee, velmre: are 


Why (does) (the) animal need water? 


NEGATIVE STATEMENTS AND QUESTIONS 


ne Teatro Jeet lal 


thing not act (on/with) thing 


e@seeeeeeee %* ¢ © e# ®e eee ee Pee Teo BEES H HEE HEPES See Bee eee 


example: wes | Ny 
Gh . AR: 


(The) animal doesn't need water. 


SE 


eee eer ecereerecececence 


Won't father be writing (a) letter? 
(write) 


eoereer eee eee eee es 
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COMMAND FORM 


eaeceerer severe eeeoeree ee eer eee 


ike rule: | 


A 
mo 
. - i SAO IO CR HO OOO 
A 
DB Fertile FOSS ord O OYob Sains SACS GEG ES COB. EO 8 5 GRIGIO CREE DLO OI CIOIOI OCICIC Ceara Oe tcner 
| O 


command action (on/with) thing 


example: | : i 


cee . 
cere e eee eee © te ee we eee elo ee eeisc eb eee eee neeeeoeseeeeeerereeereresreer eee eeeeee 


Stop (the) work. 


POLITE COMMAND FORM 


aia’ Gisleuey el oNa nan She (6) 6Cbrs! @ ee p's 6 6.6.6 6. © @ 6's 68) (48 616) 810) \e © 6.0) 6 26 2.0 0 


erica... ae | a 
Mhst sk Pe IC y Ne 709, . eyed O38" Ban Mobos”... 


please action 


fe eis) O16)! @] 610 Le (| 6 = 6.6 8 ea Bice C19) 6 6 6 616 © 6/10) 'e) O16 6 sin ie © 


eoerereereeeeee * . . . oeereee 
example: | © | | 


eococecewo ere ee ew fle 
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3. SYMBOL INDICATORS TO INDICATE TENSES 
AND THE MODAL AUXILIARY "MAY" 


TENSES: 


C.K. Bliss has designed a grammar block to be included on 
symbol displays as soon as the student is ready to begin learning 


the: “time” (symbols “and/or to jindicatestense, 


yee Cant 


ago present now future then 


make action make action | make action 
in the past in the present] in the future 


> A 4 
A A A 
did,done| do,does | will do 


® | o é 


be, : F 
am, are, is} will be 


A i¢ 


+ x 


have, has | will have 


Only the past and future tenses are marked; the present tense is 
unmarked, leaving the action indicator unchanged. Within the 
grammar block, the three forms are given for the verbs "to be”, 
"to do" and "to have". For other verbs, the past and future tense 


indicators must be pointed to as well as the verb. 


The tense indicator is always written above the verb, replacing the 
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action indicator in the case of the past and future tenses. For examp] 


EST Ta EOS CCCI Oar ty OC ery 


em: | ae med tere fae. 
> po AAD, 


cece ee eoee 
SEE n eel ed© 2) S10 Sie elec eS Cle le ee). eseilele ee si) s fal eid! elie ie es ° 
2 


eo ece eee eee eee eee ese eee ee eee seee eee eee ee 


Se lele es eu |S) Sa) 1e ie) ©: 8) 6.'e)'s) 66.6 16 \e 0) sae oS 16 6) 8 6 66 © 6 6 & a6 @ 


iE saw (the) man. 


So © SOS LCL CS) 0. eRe ee eae ese ee. #818) 018, (4) 0 2 0 the Siete sale, 6 6 ee 6 Sie ee 6) e ete © 6 06 6.6 0.16 <6. ele ele ie) ovals 6 ce @ s 6 6.6 


eee ee eee ee eee ee or. 
Pee e saa ee eee Se) S18) 01816) 6) 8 (¢ el eat 6) 6) 0) e/a @ ©) 6 04) .9)\ 6 6 16 © & (6 8 6 6 0. 6 © 4 & 010 6.016 @ & © 6 © 4.6 0 6 06 © 


I will be seeing (the) man. 
(will see) 


See page 51, How to Draw Blissymbols, for instructions as to size 

and positioning of ‘indicator when recording a student's output. 

The student can be taught to point to the appropriate tense 

indicator immediately before pointing to the verb, to point to the 
tense indicator at the beginning of the sentence (to have general 
application to all verbs in the sentence), or to point to the 

tense indicator following the verb. The most common method appears 
to be that of pointing to the indicator immediately before the verb. 
The instructor should decide upon the most suitable order of pointing 
sequencing for each student, depending upon the long term objectives 
for symbol communication and the physical capabilities of the 
student. Pointing to the indicator before the verb allows the 
listener to achieve a tense set for processing the verb symbol; 
pointing to the indicator following the verb allows the student to 
think of verb endings in -preparation for adding "ed" "ing", when 

he moves to English output; pointing. to the indicator once only at 
the beginning of the statement reduces the number of movements require 


by signalling that all verbs which follow Should be translated in the 
tense indicated at the outset. The procedure which the student uses 
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should be described in the instructions to the listener (See 


Program section, page 145). 


For further examples of the possible translation of the verb 


forms, see Appendix 2 (a). 


MODAL AUXILIARY "MAY" (to express possibility): 
The small-sized question mark appearing as an indicator over 
anverbeiSetrans ateduasmumay.  Oreemront (See Appendix 2 (a).) 


For example: 


eoeereeeo eee eee eee eee ese ee eee eee eee eeseeseeseeeeeeeereseeeeeeeeeer eer eeeereeeeseeeoeeeeeeeeeeos 


I may have done it. 
(might) 


eoceoeree eee eee eee se eee eee ese eeeseeeeeee eee eee eee eeeeee ee eee eee eee eee eee 


coe e eee wee e eee ee esses seeeser eee eeeseeeeeee eee geese ese eeseesceee eee eeeeseeeee ee eee eeeeeeese 


He may make it tomorrow. 
(might) 


4. EXTENDED SENTENCE FORM 


Within the system of Blissymbolics, symbols have been created 
for both content words (for example nouns, verbs adjectives) and 
function words (for example articles, prepositions, conjunctions) . 
(For report of their usage during the Evaluation Study, see 
Vocabularies Section, Evaluation Study p. 37). In the sentence 
forms presented by C. K. Bliss, symbols for function words are 


for the large part omitted; only those judged as absolutely 


necessary for correct interpretation of meaning are recommended. 
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(See Semantography, pages 421-448). Many factors will have to be 
considered by the instructor in deciding whether or not to follow 
Bliss' suggestions in this regard. Some of the necessary 


considerations include: 


THE PRIMARY PURPOSE FOR WHICH SYMBOLS ARE BEING TAUGHT: 


Is Blissymbolics serving as a communication medium 

to be used as effectively as possible and to help 
develop language competency or is the primary 

objective to support specifically the user's native 
language growth? Is the focus on augmenting the user's 
total communication capability or upon extending his 


native language capacity? 


If the student will be relying primarily on Blissymbols 
as his lifetime means of communication, he should learn 
to use the system as effectively as possible. This 
means he will strive for as concise an output as can 

be functional. If, however, the student will gradually 
move from Blissymbols to English as his prime inter- 
personal communication mode, it may be more appropriate 
to use an expanded Blissymbol output, patterned as 

much as possible after English order and including 

more function words than would be required for pure 


Blissymbol statements. 


THE PHYSICAL CAPABILITY OF THE SYMBOL USER: 


Is the student able to point precisely and without 
extensive effort to a large number of symbols or is 

he restricted in the number of symbols he can indicate 
in a given time period? Should the objective be for 
his communication to include redundant? syntactic and 
semantic information or to be composed of carefully 


selected meaning units of "content" symbols? 


lredundancy: whenever information is duplicated by more than one 


source. For discussion of redundant sources of information in 
reading, see Frank Smith, Understanding Reading, Holt, Rinehart 
and Wanston, sinc. 1971 /pp.19=23. 
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If the student is capable of pointing, the 


instructor will be free to consider a wide range 


of factors to arrive at a decision regarding usage 

of extended sentence form. If however, the student's 
physical capability is extremely limited, the 
instructor will likely be strongly influenced by this 
restriction and will reject an extended sentence form 
in favour of a more telegraphic output style which 
efficiently uses Content units. The severelyedisabied 
student must develop an awareness that the amount of 
time required for his message to be transmitted will 
strongly influence whether or not he will be given the 
opportunity to communicate widely. He then must learn 
the degree of information which can be transmitted by 
one or a small number of symbols utilized within 
different contexts. Using this knowledge, he can 


work toward an effective concise form of output. 


THE INTELLECTUAL ABILITY OF THE SYMBOL USER: 


Is the student intellectually capable of generating 
a long sequence of meaningfully related symbols? Or 
conversely, does the student have the ability to 


skillfully select and sequence a small number of symbols 
capable of transmitting the desired information? 


In both instances, skill in independently generating 
and making decisions about the nature of the utterance 
is required. If the intellectual abi lityveopetpesucer 
is limited, neither style of output would be 
appropriate and the most effective approach could 

be an intermediate position of working toward short 


sentences which follow native language patterns. 
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THE LEVEL OF RECEPTIVE LANGUAGE OF THE SYMBOL USER: 


At the time of symbol introduction, has the student 
developed beyond the early language stages with 
regard to his receptive capability or is he learning 
symbols during the formative period for receptive 


processing of his native language? 


Consideration of the student's chronological age, in 
relation to his receptive language and intellectual 
level, will guide the instructor in defining the 
primary purpose for symbols. The older the student, 
the more likely symbols will serve primarily as a 
communication vehicle rather than as a contributor 
to language development, and the less there is need 
to model English patterns. For the young student, 

a sequencing of symbols which mirrors the surface 
structure of his native language may be desirable in 
order to develop native language patterns through 
expressive usage of symbols as well as through 


receptive processing of his native language. 
THE EXPECTATIONS WITH REGARD TO FUNCTIONAL SPEECH: 
THE BAPECIALTLUNS Wee Oke 


Are symbols being used to complement, and hopefully 


lead to, functional speech? 


If symbols are being used as a temporary adjunct to 
speech and there is a favourable prognosis for 
functional speech in the future, extended sentence 
form could be desirable. A higher usage of symbols 
representing function words to accompany and 

clarify speech utterances would then be encouraged. 
Individual needs must always be kept in mind, however, 
and for some students who utilize Blissymbols and 
supplement speech, symbols may be required only to 
accompany and clarify those non-function words 


which cannot be readily identified. In these 
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instances, little use would be made of symbols 
representing function words and extended symbol 


sentences would not be appropriate. 


THE SUPPORT, FAMILIARITY WITH BLISSYMBOLICS, ACHIEVEMENT 
EXPECTATIONS AND TIME FOR INTERACTING OF THOSE IN THE 
SYMBOL USER'S ACADEMIC AND RESIDENTIAL ENVIRONMENT. 


If the student has the opportunity to communicate 
frequently with responsive, knowledgeable persons, 
refinement of symbol communication utilizing Bliss' 
recommendations regarding conciseness can be an 
achievable goal. If the student is surrounded by 
persons with little time and little interest in 
exploring an alternative communication system, he 
will have little exposure to Blissymbol patterns 


and therefore, he will have limited opportunity 


to learn Blissymbol syntax. In this environment, 

it is also likely that he will be accepted more 
readily if he follows his native language patterns 
closely. Listeners who respond solely to the words 
appearing under the symbols are less threatened if 
few innovations, (that is, deviations from the native 
language pattern) are presented. If native language 
patterns are used, the student must be taught to 
guard against too lengthy sentences. If he 

produces long symbol utterances, he may frequently 

be given insufficient time to complete his 
statements. It is encouraging that the novelty of 
Blissymbolics can intrigue staff who previously have 
not been motivated to interact with non-speaking 
persons. (Harris-Vanderheiden, 1975). The challenge 
for the instructor is to develop in potential 
listeners an appreciation of the system, utilizing 


Phedee rn taal eCumLOsi Ly « 
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Throughout the instructor's deliberations about syntax, 

she should be aware that her own stage of knowledge and 

confidence with regard to the symbol system will affect her 
decisions. Initially she may feel more secure following familiar 
native language patterns. If, however,the goal for her students 

is efficient communication and effective use oF Ee VIssymbor1cs, 
she should give serious consideration to utilization of the Bliss 
sentence forms. They offer the intuitive insight of the originator 
of the system. Until a generation of symbol users develops 
functional alternatives, the Bliss sentence forms can provide an 


effective operational syntax model. 


Further assistance in decisions regarding syntax can be derived 
by referring to Models One, Two and Three described on page 89. 
If Model One is appropriate, and if the symbol user is intellectually 
average or above, utilization of Blissymbolics syntax could serve 
aS an enrichment experience contributing to cognitive development. 
Brown (1973) has hypothesized that"important reasoning processes 
are dependent on sentence construction" (p. 38). For the student 
who has developed competence with native language patterns, 
experience with the sentence structures of Blissymbolics could be 
considered as extending both communication and intellectual 
capabilities. Model Two for the beginning student would suggest 
reference to English syntax during the early stages of symbol 
instruction, possibly transferring to Model One and Blissymbolics 
syntax, if the student continues to advanced symbol usage. 
Instructors using Model Two would be following the stages of 
speech development of the speaking child, presenting through 
their symbol communication with the child, symbol sentences at 
the level above the child's expressive level. Within Model 
Three, the syntax model presented would likely be a composite, 
primarily influenced by the concise Bliss model but with 
adjustments to accommodate well-established native language 


Dactterns. 
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It must be emphasized that the Bliss syntax model has been 
presented and recommended for use by instructors because of the 
student's need to first receive consistent symbol communication 
before he can experiment with and evaluate alternate forms. Through 
those responsible for instruction presenting a consistent model, 
students are given a foundation from which they can refine 
Blissymbolics into an even more functional communication system. 
It is not intended that students be required to adhere rigidly 
to the sentence forms presented. It is hoped that instructors 
will begin by using these forms and then, with the student, 
explore more communicatively effective alternatives. It is 
interesting to speculate that the more the symbol user explores 
and expands Blissymbolics, the more extensive becomes his 
communication capability. His becoming "widely and flexibly 
adapted" has application in two dimensions. First, the student 
must be prepared to utilize immediate cues, when necessary, to 
support symbol communication with persons lacking any knowledge 
of Blissymbolics. Gestures, environmental clues, facial 
expression, vocalizations, spelling, etc. (the non-symbol 
strategies), added to the listener's reading of the words under 
the symbols, enable the symbol user to be understood by even 
the novice. Ina different way, the competent symbol user can 
adapt his communication "widely and flexibly" with experienced 
symbol persons. Through creatively exploring and developing 
symbol strategies and syntax, he can communicate both directly 
and in recorded form in a manner beyond the confines of his 
native language mode. He may even communicate beyond the 
cultural and language restraints of his immediate social 
environment. Correspondence between symbol users of different 
language backgrounds has already begun. One would speculate 
that as they become proficient in the system, non-speaking 


persons will use it well beyond the ways dreamed of by Bliss. 


5. INPUT FROM INSTRUCTORS IN EVALUATION=SSTUpy 
RELATING TO SYNTAX (UTILIZING EARLY SYNTAX MODEL) 


Symbol usage during the period of the study - December 1974 
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to December 1975 was strongly influenced by two factors: 


(a) The relative inexperience with Blissymbolics on the 
part of symbol instructors (see Appendix 4 (a), Evaluation 
Study ec oe 23 2i)a 


(b) The syntax model presented to students - that outlined 
in two publications which are now out of print: the 
US 72-(eveareEndshe nore and. they rirstpEdition of the 
Teaching Guideline, (Sept. 1974). The syntax model 
revision (which appeared in Syntax Supplement No. 1) 
was not available to the research instructors in time 
for it to affect research data. The major difference 
between the two models was (1) the positioning of verb 
indicators over the verbs in the later syntax model, 
rather than before the verb, as in early publications 
and (2) the use of an unmarked present tense in the 
revised syntax. (see Appendix 1) 


Instructors participating in the Evaluation Study were 
questioned as to their objectives with regard to SYNTAX. The first 
generalization which can be made from their responses is that they 
wanted to be sure SYNTAX would be "kept in its place". Statements 


such as: 


(a) Don't restrict output by ‘concentrating’ on’ syntax; 


(b) Be sure to be in keeping with student's developmental 
level; 


(c) Only spend time on it when student uses 4 or 5 symbols; 


(d)=Donst wormy about}. iteuntid= student is using 200) symbol 
board and his communicating skill is firmly established; 


(e) Syntax should be considered individually with each child. 
Expectations should be "complete sentences grammatically 
"correct' for higher (intellectual) level; for lower 
(intellectual) level, accept what child can handle 
conceptually." 
retlect the desire by instructors to avoid, drill and not, to place 


an emphasis upon form to the exclusion of semantics. 


Secondly, instructors emphasized the functional purpose of 
syntax: 
(a) To be able to communicate fully, the symbol-user needs 
syntactical order; 


(b) To make corrections when listener mis-translates an 
utterance; 


(ec) To °usesall partssof speech, that is! to utilize. the, full 
capability of the vocabulary; 


(d) Need symbols in appropriate order to make message 
understood; 
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(e) Order should be refined, to point where persons; other, -than 
teacher can understand; emphasize actor, agent, descriptive; 


(£f£) Teach enough syntax so meaning comes through. 
Lastly, some instructors cautioned: 


(a)’ Dont restrict’ output by, concentrating jon isynuax; 
(b) Be aware that expression becomes more formalized when 
program is’ Syntax oriented. 
Further insight as to "the instructor's attitudes toward syvieax 
was derived from asking what factors they considered in selecting 
the student's "best" output. “Many” Of their responses” Felarecs di rect ly 


or indinectly to:syntax: 


Very complete sentence; 

DyMtactrcally full, 

Used symbols in "proper" order; 

Sophistication of components - order, length, intelligibility; 
Length of utterance; 

Syntactic complexity; 


Completeness of message; 


ry Me} ta (my {eh Te) ter 8 


h- 


Parts of speech used. 


The other factor revealed by their comments as heavily influencing 


their evaluation of "best" was the originality of the utterance: 


To be creative in using the symbols available; 


Any spontaneous output; 


Symbols that weren't prompted; 


) 

) 

) Use of strategies; 
) 

) Content of symbols; 
) 


my (es ey ey er 


( 
( 
( 
( 
( 
( Semantic meaning and level of abstraction. 

It is? interestingmto: note: that ino anstructom saldudirecwivethac an 
utterance was chosen as "best" because it followed English. It would 

be useful, to pursue further the meaning of "proper" and "correct , 

for experienced instructors. 

Throughout the Evaluation Study the many questions asked by 
instructors with regard to symbol sentence structure made it apparent 
that there is much still to be learned regarding Blissymbolics syntax. 
Studies, to examine the symbol usage of competent symbol-users, are neede 


Only through wide experience and Lhe responsible development, testing 


and documentation of new effective symbol sentence forms will a refined 


and comprehensive syntax emerge. 


Following pattern of model presented; <a 
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Cc.’ How to Draw Blissymbols 


Correct spacing, proper positioning, exactness of 
drawing and of size are all important; care taken inthe 
drawing of symbols will contribute to the fluent reading 


of symbol communication. 


In order to draw symbols in their proper size relation, 
remember that most single symbols fit into a basic square, 
with the base of the square at the earthline and the top of 
the square at the skyline. When a particular symbol element 
protrudes over the skyline or under the earthline, a special 
meaning is intended. It is important to note that the 'square' 
referred ytominy the idrawimic ae mysymbolsisisimnot tthe’ totab space 
on the symbol displays, which contains the symbol and word; 
rather, it is the space within which the symbol elements 
are positioned. This square can be mentally subdivided 
horizontally and vertically to make drawing easier and more 
precise. The instructions given here can be accommodated 
to free hand drawing as well as to the use of aids (e.g. 
squared paper, templates, See p. 57). Symbols drawn for 
instructional purposes or for display boards, should always 


be done with exactness, retaining their proper size relationship. 


IN ORDER TO DRAW SYMBOLS ACCURATELY: 


Rased on your reaui 


q ments, chcese the size of the basic 
SiyefbleeS— | Misvalineve\alinl 


this size throucthout a specific project. 


oy 


Divide the hypothetical square into halves, both 
horizontally and vertically and use the terms shown 
in tne si Lustration. 


vertical 
midline 
skyline 
| \ 
y \ horizontal 
| centre _. midline 
| { 
| | 
| \ : 
earthline 


In drawing each symbol, think of the 
portion of the square to be used, both 
horizontally and vertically. For the posi- 
t1Oningeonweach symbol "think Of 1tS 
location with reference to skyline, 
midline, earthline. 


EXAMPLES: 


An enclosure uses one full square 
both horizontally and vertically, 


with the base falling on earthline, 


enclosure 
the top falling, on -skyline./, A 


paper or page uses 1/2 of the ney 
full square, horizontally, and uses | 


the full square vertically. 


page 
A book uses one full square, 
horizontally and vertically and has 
a vertical line through the centre. a 


A thing uses a half of the full 
square horizontally and a half of F -- | 
the square vertically. It is 


located in the centre of the full 


square, midway between skyline and 
earthline. 
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THE IMPORTANCE OF POSITION: 


The same symbol may be positioned in different ways, 
(e.g. belongs to, and, with the hekp of). 


7o—— = 


Belongs to vs ia plus’ Sign using jor t 
| 
a half square horizontally and a ee a 


half "square vertically. Lt is-centred te ee 


on the earthline. 


And (also) Rood eos aad penta 


ee 
: é teapot 
sign using a half square horizon- { { 
(eG 


tally and a half square vertically. aa 


It is plocatedron the horizontal 


midline. 


With the help of is a ‘plus' sign C | ‘ 

tees 
using a half square horizontally a Fa 
and a half square vertically. It with 


. f the help of 
is centred on the skyline. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF SIZE: 


The symbol for 4un is a large Page> 
size circle, using the full 
LNaeZ 


square horizontally and verti- 


cally. 


Mouth is a small circle using half . 
of the full square horizontally 
and half of the square vertically. ane 
It is located in the centre of 

the square, midway between skyline 


and earthline. 


——— 


action 
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In the symbol for man the small 


Size action symbol uses a half 

square horizontally and a half 

square vertically. The tota-. 

symbol for man occupies a ful 

square vertically. 

aay se 

' 

creation woman 


In the symbol for woman the small 
size creation symbol uses a half 
square horizontally anda half 
The total 


square vertically. 
woman symbol occupies a full square 


vertically. 


The verbal noun, action, uses a 


full square horizontally and vert- 


ically, with the apex located at 
the skyline. 


The noun activity rests on the TA 
. 1- ¥~Y, 
earthline, and uses a half square actawacy 
horizontally and a half square 
vertically, with the apex at the 
midline. --—--5 
t A 1 
ro-----;- Skyline 
J ' 
The action indicator begins a mete Fe 
quarter square above the skyline. ---4.-4-earthline 
It is a quarter square wide and indicator 


a quarter square high. 
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THE IMPORTANCE OF SPACING: 
Combined Symbols: 


Between each symbol in a combinea construction there must 
be a space equal to 1/4 of a full space, measured from tne 
furthest extension of the symbol NOT from the boundary of the 


Square in which it was positioned. 


teacher telephone 
Human (who) gives out Language: mouth and ear 
knowledge (store of Electricity: outline of 


thoughts). Peohening. 
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Sentences: 


A full square separates the symbols in a sentence. 


The blank square is measured from the extreme 
right-hand limit of the first symbol to the extreme 
left-hand limit of the second symbol. 


Note: 


A 
« ae er a 
|! WKS na 
ISS ; SX LAs 
I walk to School 
Cites? (towards) House gives out know- 
person) ledge (store of thoughts) 


In the vertical dimension, the position of 
a symbol is fixed in relation to the earthline 
and skyline, i.e. it does not move up or down. 


In the horizontal dimension the position of a 
symbol is movable, and is determined by its 
relation to other symbols. 


III PHYSICAL FUNCTIONAL CONSIDERATIONS 


oy 


D. Drawing Blissymbols with a Template 


Mr. Bliss has suggested that the best way to draw 
symbols is by using a transparent plastic strip with the 
basic shapes cut out. Following this advice, a template was 
made and the authors spent many hours teaching themselves to 
use it accurately.) it is hoped that the following hints 


will be of aseistancesto tnesreader: 


Before beginning review the basic facts about the 
drawing of symbols outlined in the previous section. Re- 
member that most symbols can be based upon a square subdiv- 
ided into quarters. Define an earthline and a skyline or 


use paper to insure that the symbols are accurately drawn. 


Oy . 
Earthline 
Fig. 1 EFarthline and &yline 


To draw symbols use a ballpoint pen or a quick drying 
felt tip. Face the outer margin of the underside of the 
template with masking tape. This will raise the template 
slightly above the surface of the paper and prevent smudging 


of the drawings. 


GO WHA Oe 
Fig. 2 Shapes 
produced by using the 


(©) ‘i {+} /\ TA smal] template 
RD One 


Note: numbering corresponds to a large scale template 
having more shapes than the one illustrated. 
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Place the template over Figure 2 and mark all the dots 
with a permanent marker. These marks will help one to re- 
member the 2 x 2 matrix in which one is working. Often 
only part of a shape is needed. Start at the dot and draw 
into the corner whenever possible. This helps to keep the 


drawing of the symbols accurate. 


In the following examples the dotted lines indicate the part 
of the shape not drawn. It is useful to note its position. For 
example in #]0 when part of the triangle is used its base 
line rests on the skyline, placing the action indicator the 


correct distance above the symbol. 


a in 


maybe needle wheel fruit 
V 
protection Sick hand wheel 
(roof ) Draw the small circle. 


Place dot in centre of 
circle. Trace diagonal 
of #8 through the dot. 


Jan 
my « i ie \ ve 
(to) carry the intensity snow star 


A 


man teeth (to) do, does 
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bread now 


up for floor not ie 
; 7A 
: ~" (to) know =——s—<—~S~*«é«‘me:s=Ss=—ti<(i‘“‘éSCS etter 
It is easier to draw If dots are marked the remaining 


the square base before the circle. part of the symbol can be added. 


1 | 


pau 


window 


clothing 


God 
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thick, fat® 


house 


air 


Blissymbol 


*chaan 


mountain 
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ee ce A . 
tree grass fish 
/\ 
ear news (to) love 


To construct the heart,trace around the outside edge 
of the left shape, then slide the template to the 
left so that the right hand shape matches with the 
points of the outline 


/\ 
“present ee: “(to) save 
V A 
ee 
“fire =~=~=~=—- medical. «= =3)—SOwater’ =Ss—i‘(<‘C*;*é‘( tds 


draw semi-circle first 
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Templates can be made in various sizes and it must 
always be remembered that the same sized template must be 
used throughout one piece of work. The size of the shapes 


has meaning. 


When teaching a new symbol use a large template and 
draw the symbol with the child, explaining each part. For 
all word cards, flash cards and work to be displayed on the 
walls, use a template. At other times, recording the 
children's output or writing news home, draw the symbols 
freehand and forsake some neatness for speed. It is 
definitely slower to use a template but the accuracy and 


clarity of the finished product outweighs the time taken. 


With use, one will soon discover many more ways to use 
the template and improvement in speed and accuracy will also 
be noted. 


These practical instructions for drawing symbols with a 
template are the work of Jill Hammond and Patricta Batley, 
of Heathfield School, Fareham, Hants, England. 
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A. Positioning and Handtraining 
Towards Symbol Usage 


dv WHAT WE SHOULD KNOW ABOUT CEREBRAL PALSY 


All ‘of Us"involved dinv’a’ program for the ‘severely 
handicapped cerebral palsied child with communication 
problems should have a basic understanding of the physical 
problems influencing these children. We should be aware of 
the most frequently occurring reflexes and how we can 
influence muscle tone. Lack of functional speech is only 
one part ior sa much largermpretiunre r= Throughtcorrect 
positioning we are able to help the child function more 
etfectively in all -aneds, aaeheeLonLouceenatutLaining the 
child to use his hands in order to use sy»*ols is far 
supesior to, using, any.othemlpant joc) the;jbody.(such, asa 
head pointer or eye glance). : 


A normal new-born child demonstrates a number of 
primitive reflex pat erns and slowly develops motor patterns 
that replace these reflexes. In each stage of development, 
even in adulthood, specific reflexes are manifested. For 
example, when touching a hot plate, the withdrawal reflex 
quickly removes a hand, preventing it from being burned; or 
when falling, the protection reaction will occur. 

As a result of brain damage, the cerebral palsied child 
cannot develop the motor patterns to replace the primitive 
reflex patterns and does not progress to a higher 


developmental level. 


MUSCLE TONE: 


Also related to the brain damage is abnormal muscle 
tone. Normal muscle tone allows a smooth flow of movement. 
However, if the tone is too low, the posture appears floppy. 


If the tone is too high, the muscles are tight. A fluctuating tone 
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is manifested in jerky movements. In a very young child 
(2-3 months old) when all the primitive reflexes are usually 
still present, one can detect cerebral palsy by the presence 
of abnormal muscle tone. The baby seems to be either very 
floppy and lies placid: on his sback: orythe; baby, feelsiitaght 
or stiff and his hands are clenched in a fist. Depending 

on the location of the brain damage, the child will become 
athetoid and his movements will be exaggerated and jerky (as 
a result of a basic low muscle tone which fluctuates during 
activity), or spastic and his movements will be slow and 
stiff (asa, result,.of ‘high muscle tone), (or the, baby wal 
become ataxic and have poor balance and uncoordinated 


movements. 


Children with cerebral palsy may vary in intelligence 
and may have associated handicaps affecting vision, hearing 
and speech. In many cases the chronological age does not 
correspond with the motor developmental age. Therefore, 

a child of seven may not have progressed beyond the reflex 
patterns of a very young baby and, for various reasons, 
ineéluding “lack of *social*and physreal opportuntetes, is 
behind his chronological age in mental development also. 
When observing a young child, notice how much this child 
practices every movement, receiving a lot of perceptual 
information. The cerebral palsied child is limited to a 
few uncontrolled stereotype movements from which very 
little new information can be obtained. One must be aware 
of this factor when “training @ child “towards Selectronre 
equipment or just finding the location of a symbol on 

his tray. Many of the cerebral palsied children have 
perceptual problems and frequently lack a normal sense of 
direction. It seems that spastic children who dislike 
move tend to have more perceptual problems than do athetoid 


children who have a lot of overflowing movements. 
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SOME OF THE MOST DISTURBING REFLEXES AND REACTIONS 
WITH REGARD TO CEREBRAL PALSY 


ASYMMETRICAL TONIC NECK REFLEX (A.T.N.R.): 


When the child turns his+head-to the right, the right 
arm will extend and the right leg will show some 
extension. The left side goes into flexion. By turning 
the head to the opposite side the pattern occurs in 
reverse. When this reflex predominates, the child is unable 
houbring hishhead  tbosetheimirdspositronsner canithe armtcross the 

midline. Because of extensor spasm 
in the neck, the child often cannot 
see where he is pointing. As the 
arm is extended towards the face, the 
hand cannot be brought to the mouth 
and self-feeding is impossible. It 
a ee eens rea rmpereanc to know that’ a’ chald 
rnd cameCk "locked" in this reflex is unable 


yerlex LOnBunc Clon ge (higure 1.) 


What can we do to help this child? 


So (a) Never approach this child from 
the side when talking to him. 
oo Face the child directly and, 
mul | whenever possible, work with him 


at his eye level, (Figure 2.) 
Fig. 2 Eye level 


C.) (ol eet a spacm™oceurs™=(Figure-3) “end the 
child cannot "unlock" his reflex, 


try crossing his forearms over 

y his chest by placing each hand on 

Fig. tine the opposite shoulder, placing the 
tapes thumb on the front part of the 


shoulder and wrapping the fingers around the arm. When you 
feel the spasm start to ease off, slowly release the hands 


and place them in front of the child. 
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(c) Some children feel more stable and 
secure when their hands are placed 


between their legs (Figure 4.) 


Fig.4 Stabilizing 


EXTENSOR THRUST: 


Many of us have seen the child throwing his head backwards 
and tending to slide out of the wheelchair. When we try to stand 
these children on their feet, the legs cross and only the toes 
touch the ground. The child feels stiff. This reflex is 
predominant in standing or lying on the back, but can be elicited 
in the sitting position when the head is in extension. The 


extension pattern of the upper extremities is: pulled back 


shoulders, flexed (bent) elbows and 
fisted hands (Figure 5. jeaitetepcypical 
that children with a strong extensor 
thrust have their mouths open all the 
time and are heavy droolers. Most 
children with a strong extensor thrust 


can be helped through special positioning 


in an adapted chair. 


Fig<5 ‘Extensor’ Thrust 
Working Position: 


Usually the child has to be slightly reclined (an 
upright position can elicit thrust) and the head brought 


forward to facilitate mouth closure. Hips and knees should 
be in flexion and the feet at right angles to the ‘thegs. 


To hold the child.in this position a pelvic band, likeva 


seat belt in cars, is essential. 
Trays have to be placed as low as 
tos possible. The person working with 
———\._y this child shoulda lsaaberhac waa 
him and should be as low as 
° possible, (Figure 6.) 


Fig.6 Counteracting 
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Additional means to relax the child: 


Cn) (a) Apply pressure with one hand.on the 
childs sesternim, This will bring 


his shoulders forward and head into 
flexion. Place your other hand, 
when necessary, into the groin of 


the child. This will encourage hip 
Fig.7 Pressure points 


mone Ieevilepgeteaeya flexion (Figure 7 ), 


(b) These children often benefit from being placed on an 
"inclined (prone) stander" (Figure 8.) ‘This stander 
can be placed at a table or a desk and for fun activities 
at a sandbox or at a watertable. There are certain rules 
to be observed when placing a child oOMm a prone stander. 
The chest panel of the stander has to be V-shaped to sup- 
port just the boney part of the sternum (not too high, 
which could stimulate a gag reflex, (and not too low, which 
would not give enough support). If the panels are too wide 
and touch the shoulders, this will stimulate an extensor 
thrust. Also important wis@thetlocation, of the strap - 
have it placed over the child's buttocks. It should pre- 
vent the hips from flexion and give the child a secure 
feeling of support. The feet should be placed at a right 
angle to the legs on a footplate with the heels taking 
some of the body weight. We have observed that children 
in a stander have better head control than when sitting 
and often start to vocalize. Some speech therapists take 
advantage of this position and use it also for feeding. 


It is a useful position because it brings the arms forward 


and to the midline and facilitates hand activities. 


Fig.-8 Inclined (prone) stander 
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Hand Function: 


As we have seen before, while the @ 


cChildiis tin his extensor pattern, 
the elbows are flexed and hands 
FigusoGrlexcamariee are fisted. Now, when we break this 
extended fingers pattern, the shoulders) areagilexed 
forward and the elbows are extended. 
The hands often over-compensate 
with a flexed wrist and extended 
fingers, and consequently pointing 
to symbols is made very difficult, 


(Figure 11.) This can be overcome by 


applying pressure to the wrist and 
Fig. 10 Pressure letting the child use a fist for 
poate pointing, (Figure 12.) By constant 
use of fists for pointing to symbols 
one will observe that the child, 
after a while, feels secure enough to 


free one finger for more accurate 


pointing. (Pioure tlsey 
aig ak PENS Yr pointing 
Activities: 
A child.in the stage Of usingsnias 
fists can be involved in different 
activities... He can play withmearas, 


push blocks or paint pictures. One 


can place a little ball holding a 
Fig.12 Ball holding crayon crayon into the palm of the hand, 
(Figure .12.) This enables? therchild co 


have a better Gjre 1D Onmancravon. However, ae Qaaye Chavlidinismunabilte tor hold 
Ontowit, a strapecan ‘secure ‘thercrayonsor pencm). 


Head Position: 

There is one other important feature of children with strong 
extensor patterns to be observed: there is one point on the back of the 
head which, when rubbed against a surface, will elicit an extensor 
pattern, (Figure 15.) When the head is in extension, mouth c 


closure is impossible, drooling is increased and feeding is made 
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Gitticult. "The head position will also influence reflex 
response and body posture; for example, when the head is 
extended, the extensor pattern in the whole body will be 


predominant. 


Al XG 


Fig.13a Head in extension Fig. 13b Proper positioning 


FLEXOR WITHDRAWAL REFLEX: 


Total Flexion: Predominant flexor children tend to 


have their heads always bent over and 
do not seem to pay any attention to 
their surroundings. Their backs are 
// rounded, shoulders and elbows are 
flexed and hands are fisted. It is 
difficult to stretch out!.their "arms 
[ and open their fists. Flexor children 
often have a high muscle tone with a 


Fig. 14 Flexor position 
fot sor *spastrerty AV (Fioure 4 2) 


Working Position, 
Flexor children also have to be slightly 


reclined in their chairs. Often they 
require only a neck rest and their hips 
do not need to be flexed as much as for 


Clhrladrenwwitheextensor thrust. ,1tis 


important to have the working surface 
elevated far enough so that the child 
has to stretch out his arms in order 
1 294 to reach the symbols, (Figure 15.) 
Fig.15 Correct positioning ; 

for flexor children Trays can be made in such a fashion 
that they can be lowered for other 


e\eheatiy shiesl tert 5 


Fig. 16 Inclined stander 


Hand 
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Flexor children can also benefit 
from'an "inclined stander"; but this 
child needs more padding under his 
chest to raise the shoulder girdle 
(Figure 16.) The stander is more 
erect than is necessary for the 
extensor child and again books or 
symbols are” elevated. in this 
position \thel child cantparin. wusine 


a brush or fingerpaint. 


Bunet lone: 


uKeS IRI, Walshe 


Fig. 18 Thumb manipulation 


Fig.19 Flattening of paln 


Fig.20 Desensitiz ing 


Some children's hands are always 
fisted and difficult to open (Figure 
17) 4By pulling one finger after 
the other out of the clenched hand, 
you will only increase spasticity. 
The key point to opening a spastic 
hand is to manipulate the thumb in 

a particular way (Figure 18.) Geta 
good hold of the pruoximalejoime 
(base)of the thumb and try to rotate 
it outwards so that the inner palm 
flattens (Figure 192) s3thisishould 
help open the other fingers as well. 
iIn=this position, (noldmncgon Storr. 
proximal joint of the thumb) vibrate 
the hand and forearm (by shaking). 
This manipulation stimulates the 
extensors: and should release the 
spasticity in the Plexors mw lo 

order to de-sensitize the palm of 
the hand, let the child's hand glide 
over different textured surfaces 
(clothes, tray, wood, etc.) while 
you maintain your grip on his thumb 
(Figure 20.) This should be done 


only when the hand is relaxed. 
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STARTLE REACTION (The Moro Reflex): 


This reflex is usually observed in children who are 
hypersensitive to noise and touch. When present, it is one 
of the most disturbing reflexes interfering with symbol com- 
munication. Addressing a word to the child can elicit a 
startle reaction. Any noise in the room will cause the same 
response. These children also have enormous difficulties 
Operating an electronic device, in that they are hypersensitive 
to touch... Each time they want: to reach out to operate an inter- 
face, they have to fight. their startle reaction and often are 
unable to overcome it- Many electronic devices have proven to 
be ineffective bec ause the child could not overcome his startle 
reaction. 
What Happens When a Startle Reaction is Elicited? 

There are two different movement reactions observed: 


Cy la) = tneemose common or ¢classie™=reaction 
is an extensor pattern in the upper 
extremities and a flexor pattern in 
the lower extremities (Figure 21) This 
7 means the child will throw his arms 
backwards and his knees up. The bang- 
Fig.2l Typical startle ; J ; 
neachion ing of Knees on the wheelchair tray is 
due to the Moro Reflex. Often when 
the child wants to do or say something or is just thinking about 
it, his knees will react. Athetoid children more often have 


thismikindeoke stantlemrcactivon. 


4 Ss (pb) Some children have a different reaction 
EGu ches GaMoro, Ketlexs their arms will 
= fly out with extended elbows and their 
knees will extend (Figure 22.) Anyone 
gis 


Stenoing. feamecnis chisd wili-ger lire by 


Fig.22 Alternate startle his feet or when standing beside him will 

react ion DewiiLte byediealinantter maustartle reacticn, 
it takes time for the child to relax and to be able to concentrate 
again. Spastic children more often have this kind of startle 


reaction. 


he 


How can we assist these children? 


(a) For the child who manifests an exten- & 
sor pattern in the upper extremities 
combined with flexion in the hips and 
knees (characteristically foundein 
children who bang their knees) it is 
essential that the shoulders be well 


padded and rounded forward. An ab- 


duction block (pommel) between the 
legs with a pelvic strap will insure 
that the child will not slide out of 
the? chazr, a(Piguresm2s.) 


Fig. 23 Correct seating 
g 


(b) Some children exhibit almost the 
& opposite of this reaction (i.e. arms 
extended, abducted and to the side 
=a while the legs, hips and knees are 
in an extended pattern) causing 
\ Ze rounded backs. They sit on their 
coccyx (tailbone) rather thansonschers & 
buttocks. Strapping alone will be of 
no help. The seat must be moulded 
Fig.24 Moulded seating carefully around the buttocks, the 


back well supported. The lap tray 
should be elevated, (Figure 24.) 


Even in “a well constructed seat, the child will Stirllestartcres 
but the reflex will not complete its pattern and the child 

will soon settle down again. One's attitude towards these 
children is just as important as seating. Loud, sudden noises 
should be avoided; speak firmly but softly. However, a person 
working with these children should be advised to avoid an over 
protective attitude and not to treat the cerebral palsied child 
like a little baby. One must try to desensitize the child: 

One should work with these children in a completely quiet room 
until they feel confident and secure. Then they can be moved 
into a room with other children, but placed in a quiet corner 4 


until ready to join their peers. 
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Be Physical Assessment and Recommendations 


In order to establish the most effective means of communication, 
it’ is necessarwuropcarry7our-a physical assessment. It is 
essential to look at the whole child in every aspect, because 
all his areas of functioning are linked together -- physical, 


mental and social -- and they influence each other. 


in Order uomdain va, elearer winderstanding of the child's 
physical status, his muscle tone and predominant reflexes 
must be identified. Observing the child at rest gives an 
indication of basic muscle tone. He may be relaxed and 
rather floppy (low! tone)* or may be tight and feel stiff 
(high tone). When the child tries to do something, his 
muscle tone may change or fluctuate. One also observes his 
predominant reflexes during these periods. Only those 
reflexes that interfere with the program should be taken 
into account, e.g. a predominant asymmetric tonic neck 
reflex) “or “anvextensorm thrust or ‘totalet lexion’ (see previous 
SECTION) © SLE wiswalSomimportante to know how much the ichild 
is iniluenced ’by*starpele reactions.’ The child's best 
working position must then be established. As most 
children involved in a communication assessment are severely 
handicapped and non-ambulatory, seating plays an important 
role. Only when a child is seated well, with good trunk 


sunel Inecnel @oOmciaell,, iWrarilil jae los Alodle jee) i uaeiei Ciel. 


Figure 1 does not illustrate the severity of this 
girl's handicap because her seat (Figure 2) is helping her 
control very strong extensor thrust and startle reactions. 
Without this seat she would be helpless and unable to 
function. Severe cases, such as she represents, need to 
be observed over a long period of time and different 
approaches must be tried in order to arrive at) thetbest 


method of seating and communication. 
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Fig. l-sSeabing Fig. 2, Appropriate 
facilitates control seating 


Most communication devices used as a substitute for 
speech involve some kind of pointing system to a visual 
display. Therefore, it is necessary to work carefully on 
positioning inorder «to inhibit<pathological ref lexeotanc 
facilitate arm and hand movements, which will in turn 
facilitate effective pointing. Using a hand or a finger 
for pointing is far superior tovwany other .method, §sucheacea 
head pointer or an electronic device. It is natuvalsfor 
the human to emphasize his thoughts with hand movements 
such as pointing. It seems also that communication becomes 
more spontaneous by direct physical hand contact with the 
written word or symbol rather than through an indirect 
device. Even though children may operate an electronic 
device more quickly, they tend not to use it if they have 
a choice, preferring instead to use a fist (which often 
involves more effort) or to indicate the wanted symbol 


with their eyes. 


ifs) 


Children who are initially very involved in their 
upper extremities do seem to improve their hand skills 
eventually, throughemotivation tovcommunicate. This is 
particularly so with athetoid children who seem to develop 


"trick" movement more often than spastics. 


Some children have started to vocalize more freely 
while using the symbols. As the symbols became the focal 
point of interest, the oral muscles became more relaxed 
and vocalization iS madé easier. The same pattern of 
improvement has been observed with continuous opportunities 
to use the hands for pointing to symbols. Often when a 
child) has someching important to, tell and ius initiating 
the conversation, his pointing ability improves greatly. 

It is important to note, however, that when a child is 
given a specific question to answer, he may sometimes tense 
up to the point of being unable to perform. This pattern 
is more pronounced in children who have a startle reaction. 
It is important, when assessing a child, to be aware of 
this phenomenon as this "mental-physical" block can make 
accurate assessment very difficult. One must also recognize 
that children with these difficulties have had little or 

no opportunities to make use of their hands and therefore 
lack experience and training. Initially their performance 
will be rather poor and it takes time to find out their 
real potential. The child needs a lot of encouragement and 
support from those looking after him in order to relax and 


feel more secure. 
ise TESLINGSPOrN TENG ey ABEsisL Ty 
The child's range of movement can best be measured by 


placing a grid, ruledvin) 1 inch squares, on his workangd 


Sulina ies verste (See Figure 3). 
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Fig. 3 Grid: to determine range of movement 


(This grid can be made out of cardboard and can be laminated 
to be protected from moisture) 


A grid makes it easier to identify the full range of 
the child's movement (reach) without having to use a tape 
measure. One can place different objects or pictures on 
this grid and use a grease pencil to mark the spot reachea- 


This test gives different kinds of general information, 


such as: 
(a) Picture recognition; 
(b) _~ Visual.discrimination: 


(c) Eye-hand co-ordination; 


(d) Eye movement/pursuits; 


(e) Size of target (besides the range of movement, 
the accuracy of pointing ability “to be 
measured). 


The results of this assessment are of assistance in 
arranging the child’s tray. If the’ test’ indicates t2hae 
the child's target is gross, one has either to enlarge the 
actual size of each symbol or devise a coding system, (See 


Appendix 3,) 


Th 


The child in Figure 4 has a very 


P, 


* 


Fig. 4 Enlarged symbols low tone athetosis with wide 
for gross*® fast? Soincing 


Overshooting movements. At first 
he was able to point only with 
his fist to very enlarged symbols. 
During a period of three years he 
has become able to point with his 
index finger to a 400 symbol 
board. Hess still basically 
“ising Nis free, although he 7s 
able to free one finger (Figure 
Oo, bpeckoremna),., “Thevchi ld an 
Paqgure )5 Streta, cotal flexor 

Chi Lo. we -Hemiac nad difficulties 
in locarsngesymbols on the board 
andvalso inepoinuing to them. 


As soon as his board was elevated 


Fig. 6 Elevated board may (Pagure 67m@1oreground), his per- 

improve pointing formance improved greatly. One 
Will nNoticeta tyoeucal athetoid 

pointing position of “themiang; theliude- "finger is stabilized 

over the thumb, thus freeing the middle finger. This 

position facilitates wrist extension and allows extension 

of the arm. In this position the child feels more stable 


and secure than pointing with his index finger. 
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ai TESTING EYE MOVEMENT/PURSUITS 


Many of the severely involved children are unable to use 
their hands or fists for pointing. Often, however, they have 
reasonably good eye movements when the head is well supported. 
When testing eyes, one has to observe how they move according 
to a.divenisituation. Doés the- child taise Nnisrevec wes 


indicate "yes" and lower them for "no"; or, does hey moves lic 
eyes to either side for the same responses? Observe how 
clearly one can identify the direction in which the child is 
looking. Only when the eye movements are clear and defined 
will the child benefit from an "eye pointing" system, like 

the ETRAN or other coding systems. Sometimes it is beneficial 
to devise two different communication systems for a child. On 
a one-to-one basis and for more spontaneous conversation, an 
eye coding system can be used. In group situations, such as 

a classroom, the child should have another system with which 
he can work more independently; for example, an electronic 
communication board with a memory replay feature. If the 
child 1s using a headstick for typing, it is not recommended 
that it be used for pointing to a communicationyboarday A 
headstick can give the child a great pleasure of accomplishment 
when used over a short period of time. However, when wearing 
this harness all day long, more spasms in the area of the jaw 
muscle can develop, the child generally becomes more spastic, 


and increased drooling with occur. 
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Some experiments with a light beam attached to a head- 
stick harness have been carried out at the Ontario Crippled 
Children's. Centre. @hevidea was that the light source would 
follow the head movements and point to the symbol wanted 
(see Figure 8). This system was successfully used by two 
children Wrrniebatreneadecontrol who had ditticulties using a 
conventional headstick. However, this system needs further 
development so that the light is bright enough and approximates 


the eye movements more closely. 


Fig. 8 Light beam’pointer 


ahs MOBILITY 


Observation of children with communication problems over 
the years reveals the fact that mobility plays an important 
part in developing overall communication skill. The normal 
young child gains experiences by crawling and moving around 
long before he. can speak. He is able to explore, acquire 
internal language and make decisions. The severely disabled 
child, on the other hand, is often left in one spot and has 
no chance to explore by himself, nor can he orient himself in 
Space. Important proprioceptive information, necessary for 
his development is not being established. Research, with 
both animals and people, has shown that being "pushed" through 


space does not result in learning spatial concepts. 
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In addition to this deprivation is the factetaacea 
child who is not independently mobile is often passive and 
uninterested in learning and interacting with other | 
children. Provision of recreational mobi ity jee. omens 
cycle specially built for C.P.s, not only Bessensmgencra. 
frustration, but appears to improve spatial perception 
skills somewhat. It has been found in some cases that 
children who were given an electric wheelchair, have 
improved dramatically in all areas. Not only were there 
changes in sense of direction, social interaction, 
decision making and exploring, but also the pattern of 
sentence structure improved. The evidence is overwhelmingly 


in favour Of;giving a child, as early tas possibile; a 


mobility device.» For the very young child toerhaps onesor 
the commercially available toy cars could be adapted. (See 
Figure 10.) "Ab Gre.1C:; GC. "a castercart, .Or1 gina lly dearmauec 


for spina bitida children, can be provided@ior thepvery 
young child? (See Figure 9,) This cart enables the 


child to be near the ground where he can play at his natural 


play level. 


Fig. 9 Castemmcarec Paige 0 Spider walker 
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When the child is capable of 
walking with or without an aid, 
his communication aid has to be 
portable and easily accessible. 
In Figure 11 the communication 
board is laminated and folded, 
S0) that 1t ican be carried in a 


Puucle bag: 


When the child is only partially 
confined to his wheelchair and 
ts ablewro cet out of Wt by 
himself to crawl around, a 
special device has to be made 


for the wheelchair table which 


the child can operate himself, 


Fig. ll @Portable display 


without interfering with his 
feelings of independence. A second communication board 


should be available on the floor within easy reach. 


(Cc) When a child is able to wheel his own chair, the corners 
of his tray need to be removed to allow him easy access 


to the wheels for pushing. 


(dq) When a child is not mobile, the most suitable mobility 
device which will allow for maximum mobility both at 
home and at school must be considered. In cnoosing the 
right mobility device, one also has to determine whether 
or not the child has an opportunity in his home setting 


to receive the necessary training in Operating the 


device. 


If it has been decided that the child needs an electric 
wheelchair, the choice of the right model is important. 
One has to weigh the advantages and disadvantages of 
between the different models. For example, the Everest 
& Jennings micro switch power wheelchair is a heavy, 


strong wheelchair and the control box is suitable for 
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adaptations. The speed can be lowered for a slow ride. 

The driving mechanism can be easily unlocked, so that an 6 
attendent can push the child in confined areas. However, 

this chair is not easily transportedVandytanec wiped 

lot of space. Therefore, it is more suitable for schools 


and, InStitucrons) than for a, smalishomer 


The BEC rear .wheel drive power) chair is imch laces 
and smaller than the E & J. The chair can be folded 
easily and transported by car. This wheelchair is good 
for someone who is an independent driver who would use 
it in a home setting. However, the driving mechanism 
is not easy to unlock and lock, and fis not sui aolem.o 


adaptations. 


A common mistake is to order a power wheelchair that is 
too big. All sizes are now available. A chair can 


always be made bigger at a later date. (See Appendix 8.) 


Tt ta’ child gsenot able to use. a “standard jcontrole bos, 

a special adaptation has to be made. However, this can € 
Only be carried out by specialized centres familiar with 

the problems. The same holds for other devices, such 


aSsanspecially .madésC.P. tricycle, or castercanes 


4, WRITTEN OUTPUT 


Use of the Blissymbol communication boards does not 
necessarily preclude from learning to write. Acquiring a 
means of written output is another step towards total 
communication. The child should be given the opportunity 
at a young age to scribble, even though the lines will be 
unco-ordinated. If necessary, the printing tool can 
be attached to the child's hand. (See the previous) section, 


under Extensor Thrust. ) 


Most cerebral palsied children will not develop suffi- 


Cient fine motor co-ordination,for handwriting, and; will 


need an electric typewriter. This typewriter should be 
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provided with a special guard to prevent depressing of un- 
wanted Keys. It 1S Important thatethis guard Be set at the 
right height. One should be able to stroke over the keys 
without typing a letter and also not have to bend the finger 


too’ muchweo > .depressia key: (See Figure 12,) 


Height of Key Guard 


Pag.sl24 Typewriter guard 


Positioning the typewriter at the right height is just 
as important as establishing the correct seating. Asa 
general rule, the typewriter has to be placed as low as 
possible so that the arms can hang down and be extended. 
This position encourages the head to bend forward , which 
facilitates normal movements. Some children feel more 
secure when their forearms are supported and the typewriter 


tilted up: en(Seethacure 3) 


Pig. J) COLLECe. tYDEWr1tLer positioning 
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Often, if the motor skill of 
the hands iS .insuf =) Gane s 
headstick is used. However, 
the headstick rod is frequently 
made too long. The eyes 

should be able to follow 

the metal rod comfortably 
while the head is slightly 
flexed. (See Figure 14.) 


Fig@Mtle Headstrek 


If a headstick proves to be ineffective, one alternative 
is electronic equipment. The PMV scanner system has proved 
to be one of the most effective systems. (See Figure 15.) 
The child needs only to operate one touch switch. The 
scanning system is varied in speed and the alphabet layout 
is on one line. This has an advantage over other systems 
in that the switch has only to be released at the desired 
letter without scanning in a second direction. (See 


Appendix 8.) 


; i e Ka 
¥ “ABCD FER) JKEMNGOPORSTUVWEY¥ ZA RG 
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Fig. 15 PMV-Printer 


rT 
See Appendix 4 for Interface. 
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Some children are so severely handicapped that they are not 
able to use a pointing or coding system. Several electric 
and electronic devices have been developed to assist those 


children. Basically, there are two approaches: 


ye A rotating arrow, driven by an electric motor, scans a 
half or@iuil cincle (seesPigure 1.),. The display unit 
can hold only a limited number of pictures or symbols. 
The unit usually requires two switches (interfaces) to 
operate the arrow, which moves forward and back. This 
technique is very simple -- it can be operated by a 
young chigdvand= 1G senctveryecostly: It is ideal for 
beginners who will eventually progress (for example) 


to a coding system using a fist. 


os A selector scanning system is more complicated (see 
Figure 2.) The display unit uses a matrix of 100 — 400 
Or more symbols, words, letters or numbers. The desired 
symbol is illuminated from the rear or uses a light 
(LEDs) beside the symbol. The child has to be able to 
activate an interface which moves the light in four 
directiconsmiuup,, down, left tranderight). Ieihws is a very 
difficult task, as most of the severely handicapped 
children have a poor sense of direction. The child is 
easily able to locate the desired symbol on his display 
with his eyes, but has difficulties in planning and 
directing the scanner to the desired area. The child 
often, watches the scanning .20nt amu, i1n-aoing SO, 
loses the originally intended symbol. It is advantageous 
to first train the child to .movesthe light only in the 
Lop. FrOWw tron Vert to sight and» to carefully inspect 
each column before moving downwards. The child's 
reaction time is impaired go that it may be difficult 


fom him to. stop othe light “1n time. 
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Fig. us Rotating arrow scans display. 


Fig. 2 Selector scanning system, 
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It may be found that giving a child an electric wheel- 
chair and using exactly the same interface for a communication 
board will improve the performance greatly. After the child 
experiences the positions and directions of right and left 
in operating the wheelchair, he may find it easier to apply 
these’ conceptsstovhissboard: Usingptherelectronic 
communication board for games (see Appendix 6) gives the 
child further opportunity to learn and experience through 
other activities. The board can also be used in school to 


answer multiple choice questions. For example: 


What colour is a bear - black 
ello 


Isp ey geal = ipa 


(A question sheet is attached to the board with holes 
CUuULOUL Tore ine wl oirts..) 


Finding an appropriate anterrace tor a child is not 
an easy task. It 1s essential that the child be sitting in 
a good reflex-inhibiting position. Decide which hand has 
better control and determine which location can be best 
reached without eliciting a pathological reflex. For the 
athetoid child this position is often found to be in the 
middle of his lap between his legs. A spastic child prefers 
to have his forearms supported on a tray and his hand in 
line with the side of the trunk. Having established the 
most accessible location for the child, it is now necessary 
to determine the kind of switching mechanism the child is 
able to operate. Can the child grasp a ball and move it in 
four directions e.g. .aSeim-as joystick 2. A jJ0ystick can be 
adjusted in different ways (see Appendix 4). The end of the 
joystick can have different sizes of knobs or can have a 


T-bar. 
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i thes chiddncahnotsehold *onte antobyject but cam hit a 
certain area with control, a push-button or touch-switch 


may \besuseful. 


Children with strong startle reactions will have great 
difficulties in operating any switching device that has to 
be touched. There are promising new experiments being 
conducted involving the breaking of a light beam or approach- 
ing an infrared source as a switching device in interfacing 
severely handicapped children. However, more research is 


required in this area. 


Foot switches have been successful only in cases where 
the lower extremitresjare much Tess handicapped thateeuc 
upper. There have been experiments uSing other parts of 
the body for interfacing, but these have been limited to 


individual cases. 


Electronic equipment is a great supplement ina 
classroom situation and will encourage the child to work 
independently. The child should have a second mode of 


communication to be used outside the classroom. 


IVeyAPPLICATION OF) THE SYSTEM 
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A. Introduction to Assessment and Programming 


Assessment and Programming are being presented within the same 
section to emphasize how closely the two are related. The 


following steps form a continuum: 


l. Determining the appropriateness of 
Blissymbolics and defining the 
Objectives to be derived from the 
use of Blissymbolics; 


2. establishing program procedures 
and content, derived from the 
defined objectives; 


3. Evaluating progress with reference 
to the defined objectives; 


4. Readjusting the program as required. 


Earlier writing about the application of Blissymbolmca, 
and the original focus of the Formative Evaluation Study, 
reflected a concentration upon Blissymbols as a speech 
substitute for the physically handicapped and minimally 
mentally impaired child, age six and over. Information 
derived during the period of the study has revealed increasing 
interest and exploration in the use of Blissymbols with the 
severely and trainable mentally retarded population and with 
children as young as two years. In an attempt to project 
beyond the scope of the Evaluation Study, and thereby take 
account of these new applications, three models for the 
application of Blissymbolics as an augmentative means of 
communication will be introduced. It is recognized that 
these models are in the formative stage and are over- 
Simplified; they are offered as a provisional framework to 
facilitate assessment and programming of symbol communication 
for different populations. When looking at individual symbol- 
users, one should consider these models only as theoretical 
constructs, not as rigid positions that are separate and 


mutually exclusive. 
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Model One (utilized in the initial application of 
Blissymbolics, OCCC, 1971) presents Blissymbolics as a 
communication medium which will serve the user as a func- 
tional augmentative language. It assumes that the potential 
symbol-user has a fairly well established native language 
competence even though this has been restricted to a 
receptive capability. The symbol-user is viewed as having 
reduced language experience rather than impaired language 


Capability. 


Blissymbolics is introduced as a functional expressive 
mode which is primary or secondary to a person's native 
language. The symbol-user's native language is retained 
for receiving information from speaking persons; however, 
Blissymbolics is potentially available receptively as the 
population of symbol-users grows and as technology makes 


possible the recording and transmitting of symbol messages. 


With regard to program expectations, the symbol-user 
is expected to use Blissymbols as fluently as the speaking 
person uses his native language -- generating sentences 
as required. Each symbol's composition and meaning is 
demonstrated or explained to the user; a large number of 
symbols jis expected to be utilized as the symbol-user 
acquires experience with the system; new symbols are"com- 
bined"; a variety of strategies are used; an infinite 
number of sentences and varied sentence patterns is 


expected. 


Model Two presents Blissymbolics as a communication 
medium to allow the young child to interact with his en- 
vironment during the early stages of language development. 
He is learning language and the approach to instruction 
is based on what is known about normal language acquisition. 
The child is taught in the same sequence that language is 
acquired bysthe normalachitd (Brown 1973). Within this 
model an emphasis is placed on early introduction of 
pictorial symbols that are easily identifiable. As with 
the first model, expectations include: usage of a large 


number of symbols; creation of new symbols; varied sentence 
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patterns; generation of sentences. This second model could 
also be applied ‘to programs for the trainable retarded 

in which the instructor is following a developmentally 
based language-teaching program. Two examples of such 
programs are presented by Miller and Yoder (1972) and 
MacDonald and@erotem roy 4). 


Model Three presents Blissymbolics as a medium providing 
communication at surface level. It is applied primarily 
with persons in the lower intellectual levels and assumes 
limited learning potential and impaired language capability. 
A non-developmental approach to language intervention is 
utilized, in which those language forms and skills are 
trained that are seen as being useful in order for the 
person to control and interact with his environment 
(Graham ~»L97 5).44 Gentral, so ; this —braini ng) cS -aushe GhiLy 
structured program, using imitation and reinforcement 
techniques. Within this model, a small number of symbols 
are presented for rote association of meaning. Sentence 
patterns are simple and stereotyped. 

Assessment should lead to the selection of the iappro— 
priate model, which in turn can provide the framework for 
defining. long and short term objectives and» for planning 


pEOgnEam precedures .and content. 


It is important to recognize that Blissymbolics can be 
utilized wathin all three models, so that instructors worl not 
restrict’ Cherr Utilrzation OfVBIissymbolics=cosone scypemon 
application. #fhe versatility ocf*slissymbolivesValtowe tron 
transition to a more appropriate model if the initial 
program proves to be unsuitable. The model first selected 
should be open to modification in accordance with the on 


going evaluation of symbol performance. 


Since the focus of the Evaluation Study was upon the 
application of Blissymbolics as described in Model One, 


most, of the colVectedVinteormatizon pertaining sto programming 
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relates to this use of the system. There is a strong need 
for research studies and an evaluation of programs in which 
Blissymbolics is utilized with the young child and with 


the trainable and severely retarded. 


8 


Be Assessment 


1. CONSIDERATIONS IN ASSESSING COMMUNICATION NEEDS 


INTRODUCTION: 


In order to thoroughly assess the communication needs 
of a physically handicapped child, multi-disciplinary input 
is required. The perspective outlined in the following 
section is based primarily on the approach taken by 
representatives from Education, Speech Pathology and 
Psychology. While reference is made to the areas in which 
Therapy (including both Physical and Occupational) enters 
into the assessment, a complete discussion of the physical- 
functional considerations has been presented in Chapter III 
(P. 63) of this Handbook. As emphasized therein, before 
undertaking a communication assessment, it is expected that 
the child be at least adequately, and preferably optimally, 
seated and/or positioned, since seating generally affects the 
child's overall performance. While this section focuses 
on the assessment of the physically handicapped child, many 
of the factors considered are directly relevant to the 


assessment of communication needs regardless of etiology. 


The importance of accurately assessing the child's 
communication needs relative to his current level of 
communication skills is emphasized. If a discrepancy exists 
between the child's communication abilities and his assessed 
communication needs, then one needs to consider whether an 


alternative or augmentative means of communication might 
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bridye "or mdadprow, tne gap. sl! It rs thougnt. thae the child 
requires an alternative to speech in order to communicate, 
the appropriate alternative must be selected to avoid 
faLlurceronrciempariw Or tne CiildeeLEitotration On tne part 

of the teacher and disappointment on the part of the parents. 
The emphasis is on alternatives and on matching the child's 
needs and abilities with the most appropriate alternative. 

It therefore becomes important to assess the child's 

needs and abilities carefully, relative to the available 
alternatives. Some of these augmentative modes of 
communication include picture boards, symbol boards, word 
boards, alphabet boards, signing. Symbol communication should 
be viewed as one of a number of possible alternative methods 


of communication which utilize visual materials. 


The assessment is based on a task analysis approach to 
communication, which identifies various component factors 
that affect communication. The Primary factors are those 
which determine the recommended means of communication -- 
be it oral or alternative; the Secondary factors are those 
which influence the communication program Tess bina A 
detailed discussion of these Primary and Secondary factors 
follows. A consideration of these factors will assist 
with the decision as to which of the three Models out- 
lined in the Introduction to Assessment and Programming 
(p. 89) applies to an individual child. While 
administering both formal and informal tests, one is 
able to observe the child and assess his level of 
functioning as it pertains to these factors. While 
some formal standardized assessment devices are used 
often in an adapted form, in order to provide a structure 
for the assessment, there is less concern for the scores 
that the tests yield and more concern about the qualitative 
information that is forthcoming through observations of the 
child as he performs in the testing situation. The 


assessment is conducted jointly,with the number of people 
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involved in the assessment at any one time varying, depending 
on the child's age .and, level lof distractibility. Ser hesnam cular 
combination of disciplines involved may also vary. Regardless 
of the number and combination of participants, joint 
assessments are useful, as they allow one person to be 
directly involved with the child, leaving the other(s) free 

to observe the child's behaviour in the areas identified 
through the Primary and Secondary factors. Testing instru- 
ments which have been used for communication assessments 

will be identified in the following section; however, this 
section is intended to present areas for consideration as 

part of a communication assessment, rather than the 


techniques employed for looking at these areas. 


Some of the factors which will be presented are 
relevant in looking at the child's skill in communication 
(COMSKILL); others are related to the child's potential 
skill with the symbol system (SYMSKILL). (For definition of 
COMSKILL and SYMSKILL see the Programming section, pp. 191-199.) 
Where possible, a distinction will be made as to which affect 


COMSKILL and which affect SYMSKILL. 


Through the data analysis, some of the variables have 
been found to .be statisticably significant .predictogsuo macue 
inexperienced symbol-user's SYMSKILL on a short-term basis 
(see Data Analysis, p-.. 32), and/or on a long-term basisia(ses 
Data Analysis, p.-, 34)... Insthe .following, discussion phate 
factors, items which are accompanied by a single asterisk (*) 
are short-term predictors of SYMSKILL; whereas, items 
accompanied by a double asterisk (**) are predictor 
variables which indicate how the child is functioning after 
one year's experience with symbols. Because of their 
predictive value, it is,.particularly. .importanit,,,.as part son 
the initial assessment, to record the child's level, of 
functioning in areas which have been asterisked. There is a 


consistent relationship between the predictor variables and 


( 
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SYMSKILL; for example, if a subject gets a high score on the 
variable, then he has a better chance of getting a high 
score on SYMSKILL, and a low variable score corresponds with 


a low SYMSKILL score. 


Following discussion of each factor a related question 
has been formulated as a means of recording the child's 
level of functioning in that area. These items are based 
primarily on the Progress Report recording materials 
developed as part of the Symbol Evaluation Study. Based on 
input from the instructors using the materials as well as 
further clinical experience, some additional items have 
been developed and some original items revised. New and 
amended items are denoted by (®) - These will be incorporated 
into an initial assessment recording form which will be 
available from the Blissymbolics Communication Foundation 


following publication of the Handbook. 


PRIMARY FACTORS WHICH DETERMINE 
RECOMMENDED MEANS OF COMMUNICATION : 


Desire to Communicate: 


The first factor that must be considered is whether or 
not the child indicates a desire to communicate. Does the 
child understand the value of communication? If so, how is 
this manifested? Is he able to choose among alternatives? 
Does he have a "yes/no" response? The desire to communicate 
can be manifested verbally or non-verbally. It is a factor 
related to COMSKILL. 


Children are generally motivated to effect changes in 
their environment. “If a child does not exhibit this 
“effectance motivation" (White, 1959) through communication, 
it 1s important to develop this concept. Effectance 
motivation seems to develop early in life when the infant 
becomes aware that certain actions have consequences while 


others are without efiect. Those eftects which occur as a 
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consequence of the infants* actions (T.e. contingent tly jw 
tend to be repeated if the effect is desirable (Friedman & 


VLGUCZe, LOZ hs 


Teaching the child that he can minipulate his environment 

by communicating can be accomplished by introducing the use 

of adjunctive aids in media to which he is already able to 
relate, e.g. objects, pictures, Blissymbols; while at the 

same time responding to any intelligible approximations he 
makes to speech. He can learn to make choices in his 
activities’ ot daily living and in his play. "YOL exanpec, 

if the child is able to relate to objects, three different 


toys could be presented for him to select one for play. 


The child then receives the consequences of his action; that 
is, whatever toy he has chosen. This kind of process can 
be extended to all the child's activities of daily living 
where it is practical to give him a choice. Which dessert 
would he like? He consistently receives the consequences 

of his selection. The child begins toplearn that wha cane 
"Says" can produce an effect. Some ‘children who perhaps 
have always had their needs anticipated may not have had the 
positive experience of communicating a wish and eliciting 
the desired reaction. For some children, learning this 
concept: may take a long time. Because of the novelty of 

the situation, some may play with their choices and not 

take choosing seriously. For example, a child may point to 
an apple as his choice for dessert, when he really wanted 
the ice cream which was also offered. When given the apple 
he may fuss or show a temper. In this situation, if he is 
to learn that his choices have meaning and effect conse- 
quences, the apple should remain as his selected dessert. 

If the ice cream were substituted, then it becomes difficult 
for the child to learn that his choices do make a difference 
or that what he says matters. The next time the child has 

a choice betwéen ice cream and an apple for dessert, @f tne 
child has learned from the last experience, one would 
expect him to select the ice cream with no hesitation, if 


that is still his preference. 
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Learning that his communication has meaning should be 
Séparate From, and’ prior to, learning any “new system, not 
dependent on a knowledge of that system. The child needs to 
experience easy and successful communication, which could not 
occur if considerable time had to be spent teaching a system 
before Pe ceuld- be used in communication. “This is*the 
rationale for beginning to teach the process of communication, 
through objects or pictures, to the child who shows no desire 
to communicate through Blissymbolics. The child should not 
have to wait until he has learned symbols before learning 
to communicate. If he understands pictures, they should 


become the initial medium for teaching him how to communicate. 


However, if a child shows that he easily relates to 
Blissymbolics through his initial exposure to them, commu- 
nication may be motivated through the introduction of a 
limited number of symbols which are quickly learned, which 
are meaningful to the child, and which are representative 
Of his needs so that he can immediately use them in commu- 
nication. For example, the child may quickly learn the 
symbols happy and sad. In encouraging the child to 
communicate his feelings, these symbols could then be pre- 
sented along with pictures and objects, thereby expanding his 
communication repertoire. In general, for a child who shows 
nG Interest an Communication, there 1S an, urgency .t0 teach him 
that he can communicate and have his message understood. 

This implies using what the child already knows or what he 


can easily learn. 


For a young child, undue emphasis should not be placed 
On a consistent "yes/no" response aS an indicator of desire 
to communicate. While it is important to be working toward 
establishing a clear "yes/no" response, it is not the sole 
indieator=that a -chitd wants to Communicate. “Some consider 
ite toupee aeprerequis: tem cOesymMbomunstruction. While the 
child's concept of "yes/no" may be unclear, he may give 


evidence that he is able to make more choices at a more 
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basic slevel. ..For example;,, if “a .child will yeleceyone atoy aia 
play with from three given alternatives, he is indicating an 
awareness that he can effect consequences, at an elementary 


level. 


The degree of interest the child demonstrates in 
communication, as well as the manner by which he shows 
this level ot einterest may jbe mwecorded hin the Gol howsang 


manner : 


(a) Degree of interest the child demonstrates in 
communication 


a) no interest 

(hb) “lettte interest 

(c) some interest 

d) a great deal of interest 


(b) The manner by which the child demonstrates 
interest in communication 


no interest 


indicates a preference between two 
alternatives 


(c) indicates a preference among more than 
two alternatives 


(d) responds to questions with a consistent 


"yes" or "ho" 


(e) responds to questions with other than 
Y 


estore ne"! 


(f) initiates interaction to communicate 
desires 
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Another indication of the child's desire to communicate 
is what he does when his message is not understood the first 
time he attempts to communicate it; This may be recorded as 


follows: 


The child's response when the meaning of his 
message is not being comprehended by the listener is 


K* 


No attempt to deal with situation 


Repeats first message 


Environmental clues accompany first message (R 


Thaswcac rOremempreatctive Of dhe vchild”s skill wrenesymbole 

both in the short and long-term. One can hypothesize that 

the’ childs "attempts “to use alternative ways of expressing his 
message reflect not only a strong desire to communicate, but 
also a resourcefulness which would allow him to make use of 

the more creative and more advanced levels of the symbol 


system, all of which would yield a higher SYMSKILUWscore. 


Present Means of Communication: 


What is the child's actual present means of 
communication? His present means of communication is a 
major component of COMSKILL. Is the child communicating by 
limited speech vocalizations, gestures, facial expressions, 
behaviours or some type of communication device e.g., 
picture or word-board? Is the child already making use of 
alternative means of communication or is all his communication 


channelled through attempts at speaking? 


It is important to assess the child's desire to 
communicate through an alternative means. If an alternative 
is recommended, and the child hitherto has always tried to 


communicate orally, he may need to learn the value of an 
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alternatives means of ‘communication Un jorder for! bytoebecome 
acceptable to him. Just as the child who showed no interest 
in communication needed to experience success at 
manipulating his environment through communication of any 
sort, this child needs satisfying experiences where 
frustration is reduced by expressing himself non-verbally 
through alternative means. The same principles outlined in 


Desire to Communicate would apply in deciding which means to 


“usevan jordern te teach the concept of thesvaluc ofrean 


alternative means of communication. 


The means of communication used by the child may be ranked 
1-3, and any additional means the child uses checked on/the 


following chart : 


(a) (a) p eestiines 


(b) facial expressions 

(c) signing 

(d) vocalizations 

(e) speech 

(f)) behaviour 

(g) verbal yes/no responses 

(h) non-verbal yes/no responses 
(2) Sspacture=board 
(j) symbol board 
(k) alphabet 

(1) word board 
(m) alphabet or spelling board 
(n) typewriter 

(0) other 


The importance of accurately assessing the child's 
communication needs relative to his current level of 
communication skills is emphasized. Is the composite of the 
child's present means of communication commensurate with 
his communication needs? Does the child have a way of 


communicating all he needs to say, or are there situations 
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when the child has great difficulty communicating feelings, 


thoughts or ideas due to a limited means of communication? 


When the child uses the above means of communication, 
how well he is able to express all that he wants may be 


Gated as) LoLlowse 


(b) il = Moe aie eu 
2 - somewhat 
3°>=— mostly had 
4 - always My 


Language Comprehension; 


Language comprehension directly affects COMSKILL. 
Information from formal language tests is used as an 
indicator of the child's language comprehension level. 

While the assessment of language comprehension level using 
formal standardized instruments is valuable; ascertaining 
the child's level of language comprehension through clinical 
observation is also important. The clinical impressions are 
based on observing the child in the classroom, with parents, 
as well as in the assessment session. In the informal 
assessment, it is important to differentiate how much the 
child understands with accompanying context, from how 

much he understands without relevant context. How much 

is the child understanding through reliance on the speaker's 
gestures and other visual cues? How much can he understand 
when the communication is purely verbal? An attempt is made 
to account for any discrepancy between the assessed language 
comprehension level and the observed language comprehension 


level. 


If a child does begin a symbol program, his language 
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comprehension will affect the level at which the meaning of 


the symbols can be explained. 


The assessed and observed language comprehension levels 


of the child may be recorded as follows: 


Language Comprehension Levels 


Observed 


(2) 


Assessed 


(1) 


(a) grossly below age level 


(b) 2 years, 1 month - 3 years 
below age level 


(c) 1-2 years below age level _ 


d) 1-11 months below age level 


(e) at age level 


(f£) 1-11 months above age level 


(g) 1-2 years above age level 


NEM Ce TASc(S)) weed mn asSseaesmenic - 


Levelvor nuncrionalpspecckh. 


The expressive aspect of speech must also be considered, 
and the child's highest level of verbal communication 
determined. Expressive speech is also related to COMSKILL. 
Does the child communicate with vocalizations, with some 
attempts at verbalizing single words? Is his highest level 
of verbal communication different when imitating speech, 
when he spontaneously makes statements or when he asks 


questions? What is the extent of his expressive 
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vocabulary? What is the complexity of his grammatical construc- 


tions? This information may be recorded in the following manner: 


Highest level of verbal communication demonstrated by 
the child in imitation, in spontaneous statements and 


in spontaneous questions 


Imitation} Statement Question | 
(a) no sound used for communication i 
b) vocalizations 
(c) yes/no response 
(d) intelligible single words 
(e) intelligible 2-word phrases 
(f) more than 2-word phrases 


RECORD 


Extent of Vocabulary Complexity of Grammatical Structures | 


Name of test(s) used in assessment: 


How functional is the child's speech? Are the parents 
and familiar persons the only people who understand the 
child's speech? To what extent is an alternate mode of 
communication necessary as a supplement or complement to 
speech? This may be determined from general observations 
during the assessment and from reports from the family and 


ae Seine. - 
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Potential for Speech 


(a) Oral Peripheral: 


The oral musculature must be examined to detect any 
irregularities in tongue movements, soft palate, and lips. 
Diadochokinetic rates should be established whenever 
possible. Oral. examination. should -also--leok at breath 


support, voice production, and jaw extensior. 


(b) Feeding: 


An assessment of the child's feeding abilities should 
take into account drooling; the range, speed, strength and 
precision of tongue and/or lip movement; as well as atypical 
and/or delayed oral reflexes affecting feeding patterns 
(Rom, 1976). Feeding problems should be queried with the 


parents as well. Such information may be recorded thus: 


Severity of drooling 


moderate 
severe 


) none 

(b) mild ih 
; i 
) 


RECORD: 


| range of movement | 
speed of movement | 
strength of movement 
precision of movement | 
Orel wer lexes a 


R 


A distinction is then made between the degree of feeding dif- 
ficulties related to oral musculature and those related co 


laguate! eeiieieell - 


Degree of feeding difficulties 


Oral | Hand 
wet 


a) none 
(b) mild 

(c) moderate , 
¢d) severe iR 
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(c) Prognosis for Speech Development.-- 

In determining the prognosis, the results of the oral 
peripheral examination are considered along with any changes 
in the level of functional speech over the past two years. 


For example: 


Ci) Change in level of functional speech 


(a) deteriorated over past 2 years 
(b) improved over past LP Veane yer 
(c) remeined same for past 2 years 


(Gia) If a change occurred, when it happened 


a) past 6 months 
(b) past year _ 
(cy) past 2 years 


(AiDi): Vepiniontos 


(a) teacher 
(b) speech pathologist 
(ce) dector | 
(d) psychologist 
{e) parent _ 

(f) other 


A summary can then be made of the child's speech 
development, including speech milestones in comparison 


with other developmental milestones. 


A summary may also be made of the child's past 
history in Speech Therapy, including duration and frequency 
of therapy, yoals and accomplishments, to the present time. 


For example: 


SORES SL SOT a, ae ee ae eee 
Date Date dis- | Frequency of 
Began continued Sessions Goals Accomplishments 


® 
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In addition, information regarding the prognosis iar 
the development of functional speech should be considered for 
both short and long-term development. The following chart 


may be useful: 


Speech pathologist's prognosis for 
development of functional speech 


SHort=teri= Wlone— terms: | 


(a) unknown 

(b) poor ’ 

(c) Janiteed ; 
(d) good 7 : CR 


In cases,in which the ;short—-ternwW prognosis (us pool; eenc 
the predictions for the long-term development are uncertain, 
an alternative form of communication may be recommended on 
a short-term basis. An augmentative means of communication 
May Serve as the primary means Of Communication Or asa 
secondary means complementing speech. The purpose of the 
recommended/altérnative may vary for short and long-term 


IMmeenieLons. 


Tf an augmentative means of communication is being 
considered, the intended relationship to speech may be 


recorded as follows: 


Short-term Long-term _ 


(a) as a primary means 
(b) as a secondary means 
(@))_ moteae gala a R 


When a child is using symbols as a secondary means of 
communication, adjunctive to another means of communicataon==2 
whether speech, gesture, behaviour =--there vs Messe or care -ooe 
him to develop sophisticated use of the symbol system. (See 
Research Dataisection, Evaluation sStidywe pi )96n)seeasl wieeene 
mobile child, he has other ways) of communteating andl) es ya "tas say 


dees not have to make! the system work for him all oGithemine: 
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He is Jikelyeto use the syscem Porespecitic vocabulary needs, 
but is not required to explore the many strategies which 


allow for the expansion of the system. 


This child uses symbols less often than the child 
using symbols as his primary means of communication, which 
also gives him less opportunity .to develop’ skill with the 


system. 


Highest Visual Level: 


Using the following hierarchy, an assessment should 

be conducted to determine the highest level of visual 
materials to-which the child Cal react appropriately: 
a) concrete three-dimensional objects; 
(b) representations of three-dimensional objects: for 

example, miniatures; 

hes} coloured pictures (two-dimensional) ; 

(dy *blaek rand -wittte prctures: 

(e) simplified drawings; 

(£) meaningful symbols: Blissymbols; 

() *2rbUurrary syilpors: § tettersy of the alphabet. 
The level of visual materials to which Ehe child reacts 
appropriately will determine the content of the communication 
alternative to be recommended -,objects, pictures, symbols, 
words. For example, if the childs¢an deal only with -three- 
dimensional concrete objects, his communication system 
Shou Mi sbi ge Ssuchematerials .. -.Whenp,this, child 1s 
asked to communicate a preferred activity; for example, 
playing with a Ibalis, reading a book or colouring, the actual 
objects -— ball | book “and'erayonse-wehnould be! presented “to 
him tor)thais-selection. For the chrid who understands the 
meaning of pictures, presenting pictures of ball, book and 
Crayons would ®berappropriate.. ““In considering a word board 
as the alternative means of communication, the child's 
ability to communicate should not be dependent on acquiring 
reading skills, but rather it should be dependent on reading 
skills already acquired. Highest visual level will affect 


SVAMESI CAL Walls 
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If the child can react to pictures, some Blissymbols 
may be introduced as part of the assessment procedure in 
order to ascertain whether the child can use symbols. 

The speed with which the child learns the symbols presented 


may be recorded as follows: 


The way in which the child learns symbols 


a) very slow learner, continuous drill 
(b) slow learner, some fale Jk 

c) saverage) learner 

(d) learns quickly 


This has been found to be a statistically, significant 
predictor of SYMSKILL. 


An attempt should be made to ascertain whether the child 
can make use of the symbols learned in response to questions. 
The child's ability to retain thewsymbol’s’ rs*also' noted: 
Additional information may be obtained about the child's 
potential with symbols by observing his interest in creating 
new symbols and recording these observations on the chart 


presented below. 


* Level of interest the child shows in 
creating new symbols 


(a) no interest in creating new symbols 

(b) contributes to creating symbols, but 
highly dependent 

(c) attempts to create new symbols but 
needs assistance to complete R 


Interest Anecreating Now symibolewic sa Jstarierieawdy, 


Sagniticant predictor of ISYMSKiEEe 
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Lie is (mportantenot Only tosestablish the highest. Level 
Of Visuals Maceblalsewuth- witch aaciwudscan integact, but also to 
establish the manner in which he interacts with such materials. 
Is the child able to respond receptively to the name of an 
object? Can he comprehend, on a more abstract level, its 
functional use as well? Can he appropriately respond to 
"show me what you drink from" as well as to "show me the 
cup"? Within the hierarchy presented, is he able to cope 
with visual materials at one level by name and by function but 
at a higher level only by name? Is he able to relate only 


by name at all levels? 


Assessing the child's level within the context of the 
chart below provides an indication of the expectations 
One can, haves ior ene child's communication, program Lf 
the child responds only by name to all stimuli at the 
lower levels of the hierarchy (a-e), one can expect that 
his way of using symbols (f) might be the same. This 
child will likely be unable to make use of the potential 
Of symbolis thaz their abstract gqualitresmallow. | If, 
however, the child gives evidence of understanding 
functional use at some lower levels of the hierarchy, then 
the expectation might be that he could learn to deal with 
higher levels in a more abstract way as well. How the child 
functions in this area of highest visual level is one of 
Ene Lactorsswhicn shoulda iantivence the instructon' s choice 


of a Model of symbol application. 


The manner by which the child relates to 
Varlousmlevels yor vaisuali materials as. 


By By 
Name Function 


(ajisetual concrete opjects:. 
(b) scaled representations of 
; actual objects 

c) coloured pictures 

(d) black and white pictures 
(e) simplified drawings 

f) meaningful symbols 
(g) arbitrary symbols 


7) 
? 


) 
SS 
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SECONDARY FACTORS THAT INFLUENCE THE NATURE OF THE PROGRAM : 


These factors are generally considered important 
components of any instructional program. For the most part 
these factors affect both COMSKILL and SYMSKILL. 


Family History; 


Family history includes descriptive information about 
the child's residential setting, the family constellation, 
as well as subjective information about the family's attitudes, 
specifically about the child's communication needs, and more 
generally, about the child as a handicapped individual. 


Such information may be recorded in the following manner: 


(c) Family's attitudes 
re communication 


It is important to determine the frustration level of 


®) 


family members with whom the child communicates. Their 
level of frustration may greatly affect their readiness to 
receive a recommendation for an alternative means of 


communication, as well ‘as their oemotauvationstoruserie: 


The following chart may be completed for each family 
member. Differences in level of frustration experienced by each 
member should be noted and considered in dealing with the 
child's overall program in determining key family members 


with whom to work. 


2 


In column 1 (using Key 1) the degree of frustration each 
family member experiences in communicating with this 
child can be indicated 


In column 2 (using Key 2) the frequency of frustration 


each family member experiences in communicating with 
this child can be recorded 


KEY 1 KEYe2 


very mild rarely 
mild sometimes 


moderate often 
extreme very frequent 


Before beginning a program of communication it is 
important to ascertain the attitudes of the family, including 
the potential symbol-user, towards introducing an 


alternative means of communication. 


An important factor to consider when implementing a 
symbol communication program, particularly for’ an older 
child, is the potential user's own attitude toward the 
recommended alternative. For an older child whose reading 
and/or spelling abilities are adequate to use a word and/or 
alphabet board, one must consider the user's own preference. 
The child's attitude toward learning new symbols is a 


statistically signifticantepredictor of -SYMSKILL. 


Child's attitude toward learning new symbols may be 
rated in the following way: 
ee OR? 83 4 5G 


at eee et 
KEY 
1 No interest in learning new symbols 
Can be directed toward learning new symbols 
3 Shows interest in learning new symbols presented 
Asks meaning of unknown symbols on display 
Initiates request for learning new symbols 
Initiates and independently directs search for 
new symbols, e.g. in Semantography 
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Since the family's feelings directly intluencesthes chaiica. 
attitudes, a necessary part of the child's program is 
the education of the entire family. Sometimes parentsvor 
young children are discouraged by the notion of a 
substitute for speech and are not ready to accept that the 
prognosis.for speech is limited. It is important to deal 
with these feelings and to explain the positive aspects of 
symbols for speech and general language development. 

Parents of older children who have worked out a limited, but 
functional, system of communication on their own may not 
understand the need for a broader means of communication 
which can be more readily understood by more people. They 
may be threatened by this new approach; they may also under- 
estimate the communication needs and overall abilities of 


Eheur Jehaide 


Some parents may require assistance in learning how 
to relate to their child in a new way. Parents must be 
prepared in order to deal with the consequences of their 
child's expanded communication system. They must become 
prepared to deal with the questions, thoughts and feelings 
their child may now have the opportunity to express. Those 
working with the child need to inform the parents of the 
type of questions the child may now have the chance to ask. 
Probing questions regarding his disability, Nisehuciee, 2 
social life may catch the parent off-guard,as they may not 
have accurately estimated the depth of their child's thinking or 
concerns. Parents should also be informed as to the medical 
and non-medical resources available to them for seeking 
answers “to "these "quéstions “="either with there chi loron 
independently. The parents should be supported with 
information which will enable them to deal with these 
aspects of their child's development honestly and confidently. 
In some instances, the child may reveal problems which 
are beyond the parents' ability to cope with them. The 
parents should be aware of special resources, such as 
social workers or psychiatrists, that might be available 


to assist with these problems. 
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While it is undoubtedly important to educate, support 
and counsel the family to understand the value of an 
alternative means of communication, it is also essential to 
evaluate the success of such attempts. After one school 
year of working with parents who have not shown positive 
feelings about symbols, one must objectively review the 
Situation. Non-positive attitudes may be manifested either 
as indifference or as negativism. A child whose family has 
not been supportive but which has shown indifference or apathy 
May not progress to the same extent as he could have with 
support. While these attitudes may impede his progress, he 
will not experience the same kind of conflict as the child 
whose family's attitudes persist in being overtly negative. 
In the latter instances, one must seriously consider the 


overall effects on the child if the program is continued. 


The considerations outlined above with regard to the 


family apply equally to ward staff in institutional settings. 


Social Development; 


Communication implies social interaction. Therefore 
one must consider the child's level of social development in 
assessing communication needs and program goals. It is 
particularly important with young children to assess play 


level. The following chart may be useful in this area: 


Level which best describes the child's play 


(a) unoccupied behaviour 
(b) onlooker behaviour 
(Cc) solitary independent play 

(qd) parallel play 
(c) associative pla 


d) co-operative pla 


LS 


One needs also to consider the quality of the child's 
communication with others -- typically, with whom does he 
communicate and in what way? Such information may be 


recorded on the following chart: 


How child 
Interacts 


People 


familiar adults 
unfamiliar adults 
speaking peers 
non-speaking peers 
younger children 


KEY (a) attention-seeking behaviour 
(b) responding to interaction 
(c) initiating interaction 


While the majority of children show no significant 
preferential differences, notice should be made if a child, 
in interacting with either adults or other children, shows 
a preference for relating to members of a particular sex 
(Yoder, 1976). If, for example, a girl withdraws from men, 
the quality of her communication with a man would differ 
Significantly from her communication with a woman. This 
would have implications for both the assessment situation 
(particularly if the assessor was aman) as well as for 
programming. Such information may be recorded in the 


following manner: 
Preferences child indicates in interacting 


No apparent 
preference 


a 
— 
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Present Behaviour and Personality: 


Tt_¢aS,imMportantate note, the, chald's.current.ways,of 
expressing. higeundivaiduality,..s Logmay be necessary, to 
identify, andstosalterssome Of his behaviour. patterns, res 
channeling the child's present ways of relating into 
more constructive means of communication. For example, if 
the child's established way of indicating that he wanted a 
drinkswWwasytLO cry he necds to learnethat crying, is,no -Longer 
acceptable and that pointing to the symbol dzink is the 
appropriate substitute behaviour. However, it may be ,threat- 
ening to the chiftda to abandon his ,well-established,patterns,of 
relating vand(commUmicating in favour of new means. The child's 
self-concept may be tightly bound up in those behaviours. 
It is therefore important in implementing the child's 
program to retain a place for acceptable behaviours which 
make up the child's present means of communicating, while 
Simultaneously developing new approaches. For example, for 
a child who has learned to associate a particular vocalization 
consistently with wanting to watch television, it would be 
desirable to continue encouraging him to vocalize at the 
same time as teaching him to point to the symbol felevision. 
Unlike the crying behaviour associated with the drink in 
the earlier example, the vocalization is not unacceptable 
behaviour and, therefore, is not discouraged but rather 


encouraged along with symbol learning. 


(a) 


Behaviours used to 
communicate 


Current emotional 
state 


Other comments 


One should identify the child's current emotional state 
ie) (ONaclSic (EC) ASE Es) Wheelers alje Wyonblilcl sigheterenceneS Yyalicley ne 


support a learning program, Is) hemdepressed? If so, “this 
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could account for lack of progress or lack of interest ina 
learning progran(sce Research Data, Evalwation Stucy yao.) 
Is he well motivated? Is he frustrated? Related to desire to 
communicate is frustration level. A child whose desire to 
communicate is great usually shows great frustration. A 
child who indicates little frustration may not see the 

value of communication, or may have become apathetic and no 
longer have the desire to communicate. How does the child 
manifest frustration? To what degree and with what frequency 
does the behaviour occur? The following charts are suggested 


ways in which this information may be recorded: 


(b) CHILD'S FRUSTRATION: degree and frequency 


(a) CHECK (in column 1) no apparent frustration or 
the manner in which frustration is manifested. 


(b) RATE (in column 2) the degree of the behaviour 
manifested using the following key: 


(a) very mild 
(b) mild 

(c) moderate 
(d) extreme 


(c) RATE (in column 3) the frequency of this 
behaviour using the following key: 


(a) rarely 

(b) sometimes 

(ec) often 

(d) very frequent 


ny ee 
pre | acd 
Femi cd 
mets 


(b) aggression 


a 
pe al 
(c) apathy 

WE ceesur | cern net eromrerearrrnemen nore thes | 
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Educational History: 


Lt (ispampoGeantatoscnowmstnesacaden:cuhistory ofethe 
child as well as his present educational program. This is 
another indication of what past expectations have been for 
him in terms of academic achievements. How long has the 
child been in school? What kinds of educational program 
has he been in-- an academic one or one oriented to the 


retarded? The following recording procedure may be used: 


School placements up to present time 
Use KEY for Type of Program 


TYPE OF PROGRAM KEY 
a) academic 

b) opportunity class for educable retarded 
c) retarded setting for trainable retarded 
(4) private tutoring or home instruction 

e) no schooling 
f) other, specify 


SCHOOL AND ADDRESS TYPE OF PROGRAMME 


One must ascertain the resources available in the child's 
present school in order to establish who will have the direct 
responsibility of managing the child's program. In some 
instances it might be the classroom teacher, in others the 
speech pathologist, in still others the occupational therapist. 
While it is desirable for many people to support a program, 
one particular person must be designated as having the respon- 
Sibility for managing the program. One should also be aware 
of the general attitudes in the school toward various alterna- 
tive means of communication, and whether there already exists a 


bias toward a particular kind of alternative system e.g. 


signing or word boards. 


ig 


The teacher's level of frustration in communicating 
with the child plays an important role, as 1 tedeesiwarietie 
familyy in affecting motivation to implement jag prograny 
incorporating an alternative means of communication. This 


may be recorded by circling: 


In Key 1 the degree of frustration the teacher 
experiences in communicating with the child 


In Key 2 the frequency of frustration the 
teacher experiences in communicating with the child 


Keys a KEY” 2 
(a) very mild rarely 
(b) mild sometimes 


(c) moderate often 
cd) extreme very frequent 


Present Educational Achievement 


Within the perspective of the length and nature of the 
child"s educational career, one should consider his level of 
functioning. What are his math skills? What is his level 
of functioning in the language arts area? What are his 
pre-reading or reading skills? The child's reading level is 
a long-term predictor of SYMSKILL. The following charts 


might prove helpful in reading such information: 


(a) ajyeMath Seti 


(b) Language Arts 


(c) Other areas 


® 
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(b) TO ASSESS READING LEVEL 


Assign point score for each statement. Begin with Level 0; dis- 
continue when you have rated "0" for every item within a level. 


L] If student is above level 6, enter appro- | 
priate statements here: 


e 
Vv 
e 
al 
6 


# of Points - KEY 


oo fw 
| = vu 
Bald ala 
‘=o Vn YW Ce one g . 
Oe a eee identifies 90Ai6f Gr. d2usicht) vocabularyjn6 i 
> feeds Progressing in advanced word-analysis skills. 
WwW . enue 
0 9 vo ofa Independently identifies most new words, 
o O] SeA| oO wv Grade 2 ; ; 
on =| aad! a using context & many word-attack skills...... 
a vu Elu judd Reading widely, with ease at Gr. 2 level..... 
>la ule ule o ; é 
Bela ee Other (if required) 
So Heft COU iesy esl iisy GU identities: 90 7eofeGrs) lasieht vocabulary! ai2ens 
YO UjH Vy O;Y WH YD 6 easy ° . 
HAIN AN vIn do Making progress acquiring word-analysis skill... 


Using some word-attack skill along with meaning 
clues to independently identify some new words.. 
Utilizes the paragraph as meaningful unit....... 
Other (if required) 
Identifies 90% of pre-primer sight vocabulary...... 
Matches 3 & 4 letter words displayed in different 
PAs MOMs ekerein + 6 os: 
Distinguishes auditorally all beginning consonants 
and womesbLends... sass. =: » 
Utilizes the sentence as a meaningful unit...... ce 
Other (if required) 
Shows interest in print and in learning to read..... 
Visually discriminates letter & gross word differences 
Aware of fine differences in letter sounds and in 
WOiaGespalteteienGS s sc cle elses © 
Ability to generalize now applied to stories; predicts 
outcome, notes inconsistencies, makes inferences...... 
Other (if required) 
Attends to detail, interprets stories visually and 
Orally Present Cdc.c\sie sicls «m6 
Recognizes gross differences in visual stimuli, e.g. 
SHAPES «oso oe ses 
AWAL GEOL ME LOSS echoracterictics Of WOTdS. . svc sess ess =o tc 0 
Uses past experiences to generalize beyond, immediate 
SieURciO No gag do 6 Gon 


_ Primer 


Pre-Primer 


Late Kindergarten/ 
Early Grade 1 


Ps lil lea 


Early 
Kindergarten 


Other (if required) 
Appears to derive some meaning from pictures and books...... 
Demonstrates interest in listening to stories, records etc.. 
Shows interest in matching games and puzzles..........-ceeee 
Participates in social and/or imaginative play activities, 

Cee Owe. pilayalmie enema cere 


Pre-School 


Other (if required) 


Functioning at concrete stage; must see or touch actual object 
EORGeEt Vien MeandMp suciarend aie cree 
SMO PaO Coe Byeishysleslas OCU, TORE LWW > ooauchoobononbooooUOD 


TOTAL 


t21 


Level of Intellectual Functioning: 


When the child lacks an expressive means of communication, 
it is only possible to obtain a gross indicatvon Ol saiomle ve. 
of intellectual functioning. The mental age of the child 
gives some indication of his rate of learning, that is, whether 
he is retarded or not retarded. Records of previous 
assessment results also indicate past expectations for 
learning on the part. of the child. Once the child has a 
more extensive means of communication, it becomes possible 
to do more refined and detailed formal assessments which 
yield profiles of strengths and weaknesses. (See Social- 


Psychological Implications Section, p. 220). 


(a) Previously assessed level of intellectual functioning 


a) severely retarded 

b) moderately retarded (trainable) 
retarded (educable) 

d) borderline retarded 

e) low average (dull-normal) 
f) average 

g) high average (bright-normal 


Name of test(s) used in assessment, if known 


(b) Category of present level of intellectual functioning 
according to formal assessment 


* (a) retarded 
| |  (b) non-retarded 


Assessed I.Q. utilizing the broad categories of "retarded" 
and "non-retarded" has been found statistically significant 


as a short-term predictor of SYMSKILL. 
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Along with the assessed level of intellectual 
functioning, the apparent level of intellectual functioning, 
baséd on whe welinical observations or the child's instructor, 


provides useful information. 


A subjective way of assessing the child's intelligence 
is to observe how he reacts to his environment. Does he 
respond to humour in situations? What type of humour 
interests the child - direct or subtle, slapstick, incongruities? 
Is he interested in or involved in the surrounding activities? 
Does he attend or participate in some way? Does he show 
curiosity? Does the child's span of interest vary with 
preferred and non-preferred activities? The following scales 


may prove helpful in recording such data: 


(ce) Ceneral level ot alertness (as often 
demonstrated by sense of humour) 


a) no interest in surroundings 

(b) little interest in surroundings 

(c) sometimes observant; sometimes 
sees humour in situations 

(d) very alert, observant, sees 
humour in situations 


(d) Apparent level of intellectual functioning, 
based on clinical observations 


(a) severely retarded 
(b) moderately retarded (trainable) 
(c) mildly retarded (educable) 


bao aero 
laches i 
ee ee el 
(d) borderline retarded 
Tae 
ee, ayy 
Ae, 
ees 


(g) high average (bright-normal) 
(h) superior 


(i) very superior 


Note the occurrence and direction of any discrepancy between 


the assessed and observed level of intellectual functioning. 


aS) 


Vis Lon = 


(a) Wisual Acuity 
The child's visual acuity can be investigated onlywuin a 


gross way by the assessment team. Note is made of the child's 


ability to focus on and to attend to visual stimuli. 

Attention 1S e@isoO paid to his field of vision, tie sa7eec- 
stimuli he can see, the space required between individual 
stimuli in order for him to see them. These factors determine 
the number, size and placement of picture symbols or words 

on a display. Any questions regarding the child's visual 
abilities should be referred to an ophthalmologist, with 
specific reference to the child's potential use of the 


alternative means of communication under consideration. 


CHECK if the child has a visual problem which might 
impede learning a visual system 


Yes cae No [| SPSCLEYs » x, 


The child's visual performance may be recorded as follows: 
Chitdts4aprlity ito attend’ to visual stimul? 


(a) poor 
(oe) Chau 
(c) good 
(d) excellent 


Smallest size picture to which child can relate 


(a) 3" square 
(by"2" square 
(c) ssa tare 
(d) %'' square 


Smallest distance between stimuli which child 
requires in order to see them 


(ayo Su 4 
(b) gu 
(c) i 
Ons 
(e) no space _ 
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(b) Visual Perception 


(35) Bonne DiScCiminatlOn neat OmmGusSGimIi Mminataom Gekers 


to how many shapes the child can discriminate among, and how 


fine those discriminations can become. Is the child, for 


example, 


able to make gross distinctions between a circle 


and a square, but unable to distinguish between a circle 


and an oval? This becomes a guide to the selection and 


number of pictures, symbols or words that would be 


introduced at one time. 


The largest number of shapes from which a child 
can select a particular shape upon request 


(e) 9 or more 


The basis on which child can make visual 


discriminations 
a) gross differences | __ 
b) fine differences | | RY 
(ii) Figure Ground Perception. Figure ground 


perception refers to the maximum number of visual stimuli 


presented simultaneously in one visual frame from which a 


child can’ select one stimulus; 


a form and to sustain that perception in the face of other 


Sem dios pase no luencent hes humvee tao Lape Lukes, symbols 


or words which appear on the display at any one time. 


For a child at the pre-symbol stage: 


Complexity level of a picture from which child 
can select one item upon request 


(a) 1-2 Lees 
b) 3-5 items 
(Cie 0= 10 Teems 
(d) 11-30 items 
(e) 31 or more items 


it 1s the ability ‘to perceive 
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For a child ready for symbols: 


J. 


* The largest group of symbols from which child can 


Kx select one symbol upon request 


Jab) 

6=15 

T6=30 

5 l= 0 

Syne) 

100 display 

200 display, partly covered 
200 display 

400 display, partly covered 
400 display 


Cacia) Colour Concepe. since ie is Oita EOmaSicleirecl 
advantageous to make use of colour coding to provide 
location and category cues on symbol displays one should 
be aware of the child's understanding of colours. Even 
L£ the chidd cannot name colours, but) can make, colous 
discriminations, it may be useful to introduce colour 
coding of Symbols as an additional cue for the chive, eno 
the outset of the program. On jthevother hand, 26 tiescoimid 
has no concept of colour differences, the addition of 
colouring may confuse or distract him. It becomes important, 


then, to determine the child's ability to deal with colour. 


The level best describing the way child 
relates to colours 


(a) no concept of colour differences 
(b) has concept of colour differences 
(ec) can mateh colours * 

d) can discriminate most colours 

(e) can name most colours 
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Auditory s®Area: 
(a) Auditory Acuity 


Whenever possible, a pure tone hearing threshold test 
is administered. However, because of their severe physical 
involvement.many of the ichiddrnen require,|special tests 
which are not meadily available... dn such, cases, it is 
necessary to rely on earlier reports and gross measures 
taken with noise makers and the spoken word, as an interim 
measure, until further refined testing can be done. Thre 
teacher may find the following recording approach helpful: 


Hearing assessment: 
CHECK . ery a) formal evaluation 


Medi b) informal gross assessment fR) 
ey) 
Diagnosis 
[((a) no hearing assessment 
(b) no hearing loss 
(c) mild hearing loss 
d) moderate hearing loss 
(e) severe hearing loss 


Requires hearing aid 


(a) Yes 
(b) No . 
(c) Has aid but does not wear 
(d) No longer requires aid 


(b) Auditory Attention 


One observes the child's auditory attention through his general 


reaction, to, auditory. stimulation, 


Child Ss ability to-atrend to auditory stimuli 


a) Poor 
(bh) Fate 
(c) Good 
(d) Excellent 


Ley 


It is necessary to consider which modality -- visual or 
auditory (Or gother) would be the best to use in the 
teaching program in order to present material to the child in 


a way that takes full advantage of his areas of strength. 


The child's ability to learn through the various 
modalities may be rated as follows: 


(a) visual channel KEY 

xx | (bp auditory channel (a) poor 
Cc other, specify (b) fair 

(c) good 


(d)mexceltent 


In looking at the child's strongest modality for 
learning, the memory component is important to consider as 
well. For example, how well can the child recall objects 
that are hidden? How well can the child retain the verbal 


explanation of as symbol? 


The child's visual and auditory memories may 
be rated using the following key: 


a) visual memory KEY 
(pb) auditory memory i poor 


fracine 


good 
excellent R) 


Mobility; 


The mobility of the child plays an imporeantioar cere 
deciding the type of display to be provided for the chalga 
The mobile child has special needs which must be met with 
an easily accessible display. For the child seated ina 
wheelchair, a display surface is provided by attaching a 
tray to his wheelchair, but for the’ mobile* child other 
devices must be developed, in order to provide an easily 


portable, light-weight and durable display. 
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The vocabulary selection would be affected as well in 
order to meet the relevant needs of a mobile child. The 
initial symbols introduced would likely differ greatly from 
those selected for a child in a wheelchair. For the mobile 
child the initial selection would likely not include basic 
needs such as food, drink, toilet but might include emotions 
and questions which would immediately expand his existing 


communication repertoire. 


For the mobile child one should consider other existing 
means of communication, such aS Signing. Several factors are 
emerging as important considerations in making such a 


decision: 


(a) Therchild ‘s"ability"in motor planning; 


(b)>-> phertchidd “sPabibi cy in Motor scon trol, <= 
fine and gross; 


(c) The child’ stpredisposition—to 
using a gesture system; 
(dq) The chiil@gWs home community ; 
(e) The childs school having a particular 


orientation toward one alternative or 
another. 
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Hand Function: 


While the extensive assessment of hand ski lls™icumone 
by the occupational and/or physical therapist, the teacher, 
speech pathologist or psychologist is capable of assessing 
whether the child will be capable of fine pointing with one 
finger Or gross, pointing: Wwithea fist. Ip hand@skvitie@are 
very limited, the part of the body which could be 
functional to access a symbol display should be determined. 
The therapist should investigate further any possible areas 
of strength. The child's means of access to symbols could 
affect the format of the symbol display as well. Hand skills 


may be assessed in the following manner: 
Ability to point with his hand 


(b) point grossly 


(©) not at all. (RD 
Part(s) of the body over which the child can 
best exercise control 
® 


Electronic equipment requirements 


(a) not required 

(b) has electric equipment 

(c) requires but unavailable 

(d) requires improved electronic equipment 
(e) other 


eae 
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Until a child has an adequate means of access to his 
display, nis*®symbol™ performance as restricted. The child 
may experience heightened frustration, knowing of the 
potential the system can offer, while also knowing his 
difricultwes an ibeing able to use Se. (See Research Data, 


Hva lua clon vSeudy, i 36). 


Once consideration has been given to all these factors, 
then a multi-cisciplinary decisitom is) made as to the most 
appropriate means of communication to be taught, as well as 
the Medel) or appiacation which Lsemost sultable in prograem= 


ming. 


Data on the research population regarding assessment- 
related items which were part of the Progress Report can be 
found in the frequency tables in Appendix 3, of the Evaluation 
Study. The Research Data sectzons (Evaluation Study, p. 66) 
also presents information on the population with reference 
to the relationship between SYMSKILL and assessment-related 
variables. Also presented is an analysis and discussion 
regarding symbol users who demonstrated limited achievement 
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FORMAL ASSESSMENT. DEVICES 


eye 


2. FORMAL ASSESSMENT “DEVICES 


To date there is no formal test battery which@ismorgan. 
ized in such a way as to provide a systematic assescmentaor 
the’ areaS just outlined. The assessorm vs) requiredstomsnave 
a collection of tests which provide materials enabling him 
to look atthe child in the light of the factors deseucced: 
The following list contains formal assessment devices@thac 
have been recommended by instructors as being useful tools 
in a communication assessment. The name of the test is given, 
along withthe publisher, test format, age appropriateness 
and purpose. In many cases the tests can be adapted in 
order to yield information relevant to the communication 
assessment. For example, the Peabody Picture Vocabulary 
Test is intended to measure a child's receptive vocabulary; 
however, it also gives information useful in assessing the 
child's Highest Visual Level as it reveals how the child 
relates to two-dimensional black and white pictures. Similarly 
the Reynell Developmental Language Scales, while providing 
the child's Language Comprehension Level, also indicate 
whether the child can identify objects by name or by function, 
A future area of study would be a systematic analysis of each 
of the instruments, evaluating their relevance in assessing 
each of the factors considered to be part of a communication 


assessment. 


ASSESSMENT OF CHILDREN'S LANGUAGE COMPREHENSION (ACLO): 


R. Foster, J. Giddan and Joel Stark; Consulting Psychologie. 
Press, 599 College Avenue, Palo Alto, California 943007310 7.. 


Test tormat: “A seriessort plates and questions sregur aang 
that the ehild respond by pointing- 

Age: 2) = 16 “Years 

Purpose’: Attempts to determine the level at which the 
child is unable to process and remember lexi- 
cal atems in Syntactic sequences.) es main. 


progressively more difficult from identifying 
common nouns to making complete sentences. 
Aids clinicians in assessing particulars. 
tations in language development. 
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ASSESSMENT IN INFANCY: 


inawee, UZGI tis Anos lieve, Ulver orty Ot LLlLingis Press, 
Chicago; [97 a. 


Test format Consists of, six ordinal scales of psychological 
development, div iiltancy, rhe tester -presents 
Vor GoOuS Mace LlaLs (iw eck lclting satuetitons sand 
observes and records critical actions for each 
Of RENE ols owes. 


Age; Ciencias years 


Purpose: To assess levels of competence commonly shown 
during, the first wo, years of lite. 


ACRE (OPAC En ol tno las 


A. Ayres, Western Psychological Services, Box 775, Beverly 
SL Sr Cait omnia AOG2% 


mest ploumaty:j Or taskenequurn ngihhe:childjttowvasually decide 
which shape fits in which hole. 

AGe’s 3 years and over 

Purpose: To measure space relations: speed, position, 


OL Gtrecetonality, and "space visualization. 
The task can be easily grasped without verbal 
explanation and is therefore adaptable for 
deat, aphasic, etc. Task may, be. icompleted by 
gesture for cerebral palsied. 


BOEHM TEST OF BASIC CONCEPTS. 


Ann E. Boehm, Psychological Corporation,’ 304 East 45th St., 
New o6ork, oN; Ye suOO Lie LOG oy. 


fest tormat . " S0gpicloOrial items arranged in iInereasing 
ATELVCuULty. ~sach item consists of .a set..of 
pictures and questions which the child res- 


ponds to by marking a sheet. (15-20 minutes) 
Age: Pre-Scnoow 
Purpose, To measure the mastery of concepts considered 
necessary for achievement in the first years 
of school; for example, directions. Strong 


linking of concept and language development 
at pre-school and primary levels. 
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CALLIER-AZUSA SCALE: 


Robert Stillman, Callier Centre for Communication sis orders 
of University of Texas/Dallas, 1966 Inwood Road, Dallas, 
TeNAS 8 e/ Doo obs 


Test, format: .A linear scale, .composed of subscaléesmue Motor 
Development, Perceptual Development, Daily 
Living Skills, Language Development and Social- 
ization. Each subscale as made up of sequen= 
tial steps describing developmental milestones. 
Administration is based on observation of 
behaviours which. .typically occum in seongunc. 
BIlOnme with classroom, activi ties. 


Age: 0=9 years 

Purpose A developmental scale designed specifically to 
aid in the assessment of deaf-blind and multi- 
handicapped’ children. It is particularly compre- 


hensive at the lower developmental levels, but 
may be used in conjunction with other assessment 
devices) for) higher functioning rYndividuals.~S9re 
provides a resource but not a teaching program, 
for planning developmentally appropriate programs 
For,andividualk cha laren. 


CARROW TEST OF AUDITORY COMPREHENSION OF LANGUAGE: 


Elizabeth Carrow, Urban Research Group, 306 West 16th, Austin, 
Tesral Sie OM Ouao a 99/5 % 


Test Lormat: “"Consrscs Oia. series Of Three! pre eurcag as 
page and questions requiring a pointing res- 
ponse from the child. 


Age: Mw hs. yews 


Purpose: (a) To measure auditory comprehension, and 
(b)_ .To diagnose areas, of linguisti¢ cae lee 
The test allows comprehension assessment with- 
out, verbal expression.on the chadd's part. 
Requires pointing skills. 


COLUMBIA MENTAL MATURITY SCALE: 


Bessie B.) Burgemeister, Lucille Hollander Blum and Irving 
Lorgm@e Harcourt) Brace Jovanovich Inc. \ 7?SP8third Avenue, New 
YORITON AY.  OIOUS/ iP Oot / Ezy. 


Test format: A series of cards with three to fivesanawhngc sno 


which the child indicates the one theaters 
unrelated to the others. 


Age; 3 Wa years to MS years 11 mens 


Purpose : The CMMS measures general reasoning abilities 
which, when considered together with other 
pertinent information about the child, in- 
creases the understanding of his current cap- 
abilities. The use of the classification 
item format, which requires no verbal response 
and minimum motor response,makes the test par- 
ticularly suitable for children with impaired 
physical and/or verbal functioning, 
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DEVELOPMENTAL POTENTIAL O} PRE-SCHOOL CHILDREN: 


PiSemiaus Seana Gr UneMm sect GbaAbtOon, slime. , New, York. 953. 

Test formau-s Srruccured a hteEview Pe ahwidervarirety of tasks 
using Standard 'materials (doll, toys, form 
boaueisy | etc) 7 If an item is failed when 


given in the standard way, modifications are 
used until it is conclusively demonstrated 
Whetner: Orumol the:childrcanstunction at all 
in the particular area. 


Ages 2. ROP Veares 


Purpose; Designed to permit an educational evaluation 
of the intellectual, sensory and emotional 
functioning of children who have handicaps in 
expmessionrand other difficulties. The pur- 
pose OLethax evaluation? Us! to) fand thespoten— 
tial for development as well as the obstacles 
present in the form of specific deficits. 
Manipulation and speech production are not 
required to indicate responses. 


ENVIRONMENTAL LANGUAGE INVENTORY (ELIT): 


James D. MacDonald and Marjorie Nickols, The Nisonger Center, 
The: ‘Ohio’ State Universalty,> Ohio; 2974). 


Test Tormat:, “AnAinftormual diagnostic test.) A game-like  pro- 

- 7 cedure is used to test ten semantic-grammatical 
rules. A non-linguiStic cue is presented to 
the child from whieh a “conversatiron"' response 
and,an ‘imitation’ response is required. 


Age: All ages - with expressive sentences up to 
tour words in length. 

Purpose: The ELI was developed as a model for the diag- 
hoSis ane GraLtning or children with severe 
delay in expressive language. It selects as 


the content for diagnosis and training ‘those 
meaning units (semantic-grammatical rules) 
that comprise the first sentences of normally 
developing children. The semantic-grammatical 
rules are assessed in three production modes - 
coOnverSarton, Imitation and play, in order te 
provide information useful in designing a pro- 
gram for establishing social communication. 


TLLINGIS TEST Ob EST CHOEINGULSTLOSABTILIEGES «(LTPA, rev. ead.) : 


S AVGRWok P ROD IMeCa woby Jand WiJD ehkutek petioizubinois Press, 
Urbana , BilMmmols 16 SiO leg et 


Test format: Serres of tests including record, pictures, 
picture blocks, and verbal expression tests. 


Age: 2 = OS yeas 
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ILLINOIS: TEST OF -PSYCHOLINGUILSTIC ABIL DRLES econ. cases 


PuLpose = The tests attempt to assess comprehensively 
many related activities with language. Con- 
Sistseot L208 partsameasurang Auadwtory jecep= 
tions eVisualiReception,4VisitialySequent ial 
Memory, Auditory Associations, Auditory 
Sequential, Visual Associations, Visual Closure, 
Verbal Expression Grammatic Closure, Manual 
Expression, Auditory Closure,’) Sound Blending. 


LEITER INTERNATIONAL PERFORMANCE SCALE : 


Russell Graydon Leiter and Grace Arthur, C.H. Stoelting 
Company, 1350, South Kostner) Avenue, Chicago, Ti binois 60623; 
1959" 


Test format; Theichi td! sptask) usy toumatch sbiceks tos pic— 
tures mounted on a 'response frame'. Direc- 
tions are pantomimed. Tasks range from 
matehing) ofs colours: and fLornms jot completion 
of patterns, analogous designs, classfication 
of objects. There are three batteries organ= 
izedy by age levels, 


Age : 2 = 18 vears 
Purpose : A non-verbal scale for young children yielding 


both Mental Age and 1.0. It requires ne 
verbalization on the part of the examiner or 
child and has no time limits.) ft reaches down 
to lower chronological age levels than other 
performance scales, the lowest tests being 
tests of ability to learn rather than tests 
Objacquined skids. 


MCCARTHY SCALES OF CHILDREN'S ABILITIES (MSCA): 


Dorothea McCarthy, The Psychological Corporation, New York, 
Nee CO O72 


Test sfoumat; Ui lnesMsSCAncasunes Si aspectstemna cChuldss 
thinking, memory and motor abilities with 
toy-like materials and game-like tasks. 

Age: 2 1/2 -"8 1/2 years 


Purpose: The MSCA were designed to satisy the need 
for a single instrument to measure general 
intellectual level as well as strengths and 
weaknesses in important abilities. The test 
is useful for assessing mentally retarded 
children since the battery includes a number 
of "easy" tasks designed for very young 
children. 
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THE MILLER-YODER TEST OF GRAMMATICAL COMPREHENSION: 
(Experimental Edition) 


J. Miller and David Yoder, Department of Communication 
Disorderns,,.)9 7.5..WiLlow. Drive; -Madison,, Wisconsin; L972. 


Test format: Consists of receptive items composed of four 
black-and-white line drawings per card requir- 
img ‘al poanting response ~fprom “the :child. 


Age: Up Aeo~.6, years 
Purpose: A diagnostic instrument concerned with the 
analysis “oT Syntactie structures. Although 


the test is not standardized it has been used 
with the mentally retarded and is particularly 
adaptable to the language -impaired individual 
in that oral responses are not required. 


NORTHWESTERN SYNTAX SCREENING TEST : 


Laura jUemLee 7” Nowmbhwestennial a-Press Evanston, Thi: 1971. 


Test format: Consists of receptive and expressive items 
composed of four pictures per page and ques- 
HLONS requiring arpomntang jor onal response 
from abhe sc hi.ld:. 


Age: 3 = eo vears 
Purpose; As a screening instrument, but not a measure- 


ment of the child's language skills. Useful 
as a short test for screening large numbers 
and in conjunction with other tests as a 

dag posi. Get OO LwasConcernned sondy.with syntac- 
CiG cStuuctures.. Requiuges pointing, and vocali- 
zation to complete both parts. 


PEABODY EARLY EXPERIENCE KIT (PEEK); 


Lloyd Dunn, American Guidance’ Service, Inc., Publishers 
Bullding ;+~Guecle Bistes apMinnesotas £9.75, 


Test format: 250 daily lessons composed of four varied 
experiences or activities involving puppets, 
bev SA pC cures; Brecords, -story-cards.: 


AGe : 2 - 4 years 


Purpose’: PEEK is a self-contained kit of lessons and 
materials designed to promote the affective, 
cognitive and oral language development of 
youngechildren Ghroughsagroupsinstruction. It 
is designed primarily for average three-year- 
olds but could also be useful with older 
learning disabled and retarded children. 
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PEABODY PICTURE VOCABULARY TEST; 


Lloyd M. Dunn, American Guidance Service; inc., Pubireners 
Busidang,,. ,Gircie Pines, Minnesota 55014; 1965. 


Test format: A“series of four pictures ‘per ‘page requiring 
that..the child, responds by, pointingeomsuves/, 


HG ance t VON. 

Age: 2 ieee. a Years 

Purpose; PPVT was designed to provide an estimate of 
a subject's verbal intelligence through 
measuring his hearing vocabulary. Since res- 


ponses are non-oral and pointing is not 
essential, it is made appropriate for the 
speech impaired and physically handicapped 
as, al, indacatLlon Of Nis sreceptive vocabulary. 


PORCH INDEX OF COMMUNICATIVE ABILITY IN CHILDREN (PICAC): 


Bruce E. Porch, Consulting Psychologists Press, 577 College 
NINES ele, Vilie@, silicone Gey sOge WY 7/e 


Test format: The test consists of Basic and Advanced 
Batteries with 30' subjects’ in “total. Ali sub— 
tests (except geometric forms) revolve around 
ten common objects. The subject responds by 
talking, gesturing and writing. 


Ne fo Ai) Zy.eais 

Purpose: ihe primary function of yehe er IcaAc vs" to quan 
tify the subject's level “of “ability on Common 
communicative tasks. Through its use, the 


clinician may obtain general "and “specific 
levels of output ability and make inferences 
about input and integrative ability. 


PRESSCHOOL LANGUAGE SCALE AND MANUAL: 


TI. Zimmerman, U. Stein and R&7EVatt; "Charles Be Merril 
Publishing .Company;, <Columbus «Ohio; 4969. 


Test ©format: L“GonSists “of /a ‘series Of “picture*tests in which 
the child responds by pointing and play tests 
in which child follows instructions with blocks. 


Age: Allsages ,assumedy. to sbe afunctieningiatipre— 
school or primary language level. 

Purpose: ltvtests*auditory and"verbal (ability, and also hasva 
separate articulation section. Areas are 


arranged to assess repetition of sounds mem- 
ory, Pabvlvtyetotdistinguish pares, colours, 
prepositions and other parts of speech, 
WEMEUBe Ss, GLC. 
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RECEPTIVE-EX PRESSIVE, EMERGENT. LANGUAGE SCALE..(REEL) : 


The Bzoch-League, Anhinga Press, 420 Boulevard, P.O. Box 
13501, Gainesville? "Florida, sz2oud-” 1970. 


Test format: A series of categories established in one to 
three month intervals defining behaviours, 


vocalizations, and early speech patterns. No 
test situation - strictly observation. 
Age. Infants 0-36 months in 22 separate divisions. 
Purpose; To measure receptive and expressive language 


skills in infancy, based on standard estab- 
lished by the test. 


REYNELL DEVELOPMENTAL LANGUAGE SCALES: 


Joan Reynell, N.F.E.R. Publishing Company, 2, Jennings 
Buildings, Thames Avenue, Windsor, Berks., England; 1969. 


Test Tormet;. 2 Camprenehsive Set Of tests Ton’ separated 
receptive and expressive evaluations, com- 
posed of toys which must be used according 
to instructrons by ‘the *tester.-” Form B was 
designed specifically for the physically 
handicapped child who,has,difficulty pointing. 


Age; yreibiyears 
Purpose: Designed so that expressive language and verbal 


comprehension can be assessed entirely indepen- 
dently, in that the verbal comprehension 

scale needs no spoken response, and the verbal 
comprehension needed for the expressive 
language scale iS minimal. The scales are 
defined as to distinguish clearly the progress 
made over six months of development, and to 
allow a qualitative as well as quantitative 
assessment. They follow a developmental 
orientation based on normal patterns of 
language development. 


SEQUENCED INVENTORY OF COMMUNICATION DEVELOPMENT (SICD): 


Dona’ Lea Hedrick vel 12.) MPrathes and Annette KR. Tobin, 
University of Washington Press, Seattle, Washington 98105; 
LOS 


Test format: Through the use of some 100 objects, supplied 
in the kit, receptive and expressive items 
are tested. The resulting Communication 
Profile provides information with respect to 
sound and speech discrimination, understand- 
ing, imitating, initiating and responding, 
Syntactic structures and articulation. 


he ie 


SEQUENCED INVENTORY OF COMMUNICATION DEVELOPMENT (cont'd) : 


Age: 


Purpose: 


4 months - 4. years 


The SICD is a diagnostic test designed..to 
evaluate the communication abilities of normal 
and retarded children as well as children 

with. specific, language;disorderns,. Its primary 
uweefulness “Ls in ther illustration Obeihe 
sequenced communication behaviours in young 
children. 


STANFORD-BINET INTELLIGENCE SCALE: 


L. Terman andM..Merrill, Houghton Mifflin Companys Boston; 


1960% 


Test format: 


Tasks to be performed by the subject run the 
gamut from simple manipulation to abstract 
reasoning. Toys, form boards, blocks, beads, 
etc. are used. A large number of tests at 
the lower level involve the observation and 
identification of common objects - perceptual 
discrimination tests play a major role as well. 


pet aLG Vears 


The Stanford-Binet is a standardized 
‘intelligence' test designed to provide an 
I.Q. score, indicating the individual's 
"general intellectual level". A wide variety 
of tasks are presented to the subject in the 
expectation that an adequate sampling of all 
important, intellectual, functionsewil Peehusebe 
covered. 
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Cc. Program or symbol Tnstruction 


This section will present a framework and suggestions for 
program implementation based on the clinical experience of 
symbol instructors, supplemented, when relevant, with the 
Evaluation Study statistical findings. The results obtained 
from the quantitative data analysis have been considered 

as offering an additional dimension to the recommendations 

of instructors and are included in this section when they 

can broaden the instructor's rationale for decision making. 
(See Appendix 2(b) Handbook). The reader is urged to examine 
the Evaluation Studyias wellj~and to critically consider its 


reports for (their fporogrammng, amplications. 


Throughout the Evaluation Study, the wealth of 
information obtained regarding programming seemed to relate 


EOunoOUi le weltcr 


Lo” "The Instruction Given to tne individual: 
symbol user; 

2. he Cclassroomeprogram, 
The extended settings in which the symbol 
user functioned: “i.e. the school or centre 
in which the program was situated and 
the symbol user's residential setting; 

4. The community in which the symbol program 


was located. 


The Program section will include suggestions and ideas 
relating to each leveleqiThe impertancesand tinterdependence 
of all levels cannot be over-emphasized; attention to each 


is essential for a successful ongoing program. 
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PROGRAMME LEVELS 


Recommendationsfor specific content and procedures 
will not be made. Each instructor will need to devise her 
own curriculum -and instructional approach, relating to the 
student, the immediate instructional environment, the 
setting in which the program is located, the family and 
the community. The suggestions and information which 
follow are offered as a reference guide from which, it is 
hoped, each instructor will develop a program to meet 


each student's needs. 


1. SYMBOL INSTRUCTION. FOR. THE INDIVIDUAL. SYMBOT. USER 


INITIAL CONSIDERATIONS: 


One important principle emerges from the Evaluation 
Study: 


There is no "one way" to program 
for sthewlearning oreplvcevmbo Lice: 


There are, however, several "program approaches" which can 

be related to the models outlined in the introduction to) tis 
section (see p. 89). The considerations which follow should 
asSist the instructor in) ddentifying, the most suitaple 


"approach"; the approach can then be utilized to arrive at 
program content and procedures. 


(a) 
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Consider the Individual: 


The need to relate to the student and to individualize 
Blissymbol instruction is emphasized in every informational 
source included in the Evaluation Study. As discussed in 
the Assessment section (p. 93) the student's complex matrix 
of communication needs and communication potential, his 
intellectual, physical and academic capabilities, his social 
and emotional needs, his motivational and frustration levels, 
the residential, instructional and community situations, the 
attitudes of significant others - all interact to establish 
an individual situation with regard to the utilization of 
Blissymbols. The instructor should be aware of each 
student's unique circumstances through consideration of the 
student's strengths and weaknesses with regard to: 


(i) variables which have been found to be statistically 
significant predictors of the inexperienced symbol 
user's,.SYMSKILL, such as: 


Abikity to deal with Listener's misunderstanding 
Number of symbols related to 

Interest in creating new symbols 

Speed of Learning symbols 

Assessed 1.9. 

Number of Symbols in best sentence 
Number of settings 

Number of Symbols in typical sentence 

ALertness 


Oon nw WN ee 


(See monitor variables and predictor variables, Data 
Analysis¥section,! pans2, Evaluation! Study) < 


and 


(ii) variables which have been shown to differ between HI 
and LO. SYMSKILL achievers, suchas: 


1. Interest 4n communication 
2. Abslity to deal with Listener's misunderstanding 
3. Speed of Learning symbols 
4. Interest tn creating new symbols 
5. Attitude to Learning new symbols 
6. Reading score 
7. Assessed 1.Q. 
8. Observed 1.9. 
9. Alertness 
10. Visuak probLems 
11. Smaklest picture s1ze 
12. Number of symbols related to 
13. Auditory attention 
14. Abrhity to Learn auditorily 


(See "assessment-related variables", Assessment section, 
p. 66, Evaluation Study). 
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(b) Decide upon the Most Appropriate Model within which to Provide an 
Approach: 


Model 1: Utilizing Blissymbols as an expressive language 
augmenting a developed receptive native language; 


Model 2: Utilizing Blissymbolics as an expressive language 
paralleling and contributing to the development of 
native language; 


Model 3: Utilizing Blissymbolics as a surface communication 
system. 


(c) Define the Short- and Long-Term Objectives 
(d) Decide upon the Appropriate Teaching Style 


(e) Consider the System: 


The capabilities of Blissymbolics must be understood and 
evaluated with regard to the needs of each prospective symbol 
user. A thorough study of the Blissymbol System found: in 
this Handbook, and utilization of Semantography and The Book 
to the Film as references, is essential. 

references, is essential. 


Due to the highly individualized nature of symbol 
instruction, it is important that one. instructor bé’ designated 
as being responsible for the program planning and implementation. 
Once this has been done, communication procedures should be 
established with all those who have regular contact with the 
symbol-user. Failure to make these provi'sions~can “résult 


in gaps in progremming and lack of follow-through. 


GENERAL SUGGESTIONS?: 


(a) Use Blissymbolics to Communicate: 


Instruction should include learning Blissymbolics and 

simultaneously learning how to use symbols to communicate effectively. 
Immediate opportunities should be provided to demonstrate 

and utilize purposefully new symbol learnings. 


limese program suggestions were obtained from research 
instructors and are directed primarily toward the application 
of Blissymbolics within Model 1; many of them would pertain 
also to Models 2 and 3. 
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(b) Total Immersion in Blissymbol Communication: 


Total immersion, or as near as possible to total immersion, 
is the recommended approach if symbol-users are to 

integrate Blissymbols into their way of relating to their 
world. Communication should be arranged with a wide range 

of persons in the environment; symbols should be incorporated 
into play and learning materials; symbols should be used in 
every setting in which the symbol-user interacts with others. 
Communication should not be a part-time activity. 


(c) Remember the Listener: 


Interaction means that a 'listener' is always involved as the 
receiver of the symbol communication. Attention in 
programming must be given to informing and meeting the needs 
of this listener. This can best be done by means of specific 
written instructions which provide simple steps to 
successful communication. These instructions should always 
accompany the symbol-user's display. (See Appendix 9: 

Hello my name is "Nikki".) A general orientation both to 
the Blissymbol system and to the art of communicating with a 
non-speaking person is also valuable information to include 
on or near the symbol-user's display. 


(ad) Be Creatine: 


Learning occurs most effectively when the instructor informally and 
spontaneously presents information related to the symbol- 

user's immediate needs and interests. Flexibilitv and 

creativity, on the part of the instructor, are ongoing 

requirements for a successful Blissymbol program. 


(5) REMEMBER,A PRIMARY OBJECTIVE IS COMMUNICATION 


Games, worksheets, toys 4nd stories are valuahle aids to 
symbol instruction, but they should never become the 
primary focus of the program. Their role £s to supple- 
ment and reinforce Blissymbol learnings in order that 
successful communication with the symbols can be achieved 
as quickly as possible. 


(f) Write the Symbols: 
Since Blissymbolics is a visual system, and models of 
output are limited, it is important to make a written 
record of symbol statements whenever possible. This 
provides both the symbol-user and the listener with 
experience in relating to entire symbol sequences and 
offers the opportunity for review and rehearsal of symbol 
"language patterns". 
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PECTPIC SUGGESTIONS) FOR, PRE=SYMBOL, PREPARATIONS ¢ 


(a) 


(b) 


(c) 


(d) 


(e) 


Be Sure Symbol-User is Properly Positioned: 


Appropriate seating can mean the difference between being 
able to point to symbols and having to rely on-a less 


direct means of indicating the symbols. (See Physical 
Functional Considerations section, p. : 


Do not Postpone Communication, Waiting for a Sophisticated 
Technical Aid: 


If an alternative to pointing to symbols is required, 
utilize interim procedures such as vocabulary coding 
systems, gross fist pointing, eye pointing and/or finger 
scanning by the listener. At the same time, explore the 
feasibility of various interfaces and electronic or 
electro-mechanical aids (see Appendices 3 and 4). 


Use Most Appropriate Introductory Symbol Displav: 


See Vocabulary section (p. 160) for information regarding selection 
and arrangement of symbols. Be sure the symbol user will 

have access to all symbols on his display or that a means 

for indicating the symbol will be provided (for example, scanring 
by the listener, with instruction appearing on display) | (2 «tne 
symbol-user is mobile, prepare a display which is light, 

durable, easily carried and convenient. Also position 

displays at strategic places in his environment. Provision 

should be made for symbols always to be available. 


Prepare Interesting Teaching Aids: 


Toys, games, books and worksheets are needed which match the 
developmental level of the symbol user (see Appendix 6). 


Provide Preliminary Information to Potential Listeners: 


The symbol-user's peers and parents, the staff and 
administrators need preparation in order that they will be 
receptive to the symbol system and the program 

objectives. Encourage their involvement and support. 

(see Appendix 9.) 
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PROGRAMME IMPLEMENTATION: 


Initial Stage. 
The initial symbol program usually includes: 


1. Visual matching and discrimination of symbols; 


Bis Identification of a selected group of basic 
symbols (in programs for the trainable and 
severely retarded attention was directed 
toward learning the verbal label as well as 


as Locating symbols within a group arrangement; 
4, Using the basic symbols in communicating; 


5. Establishing the necessary physical 
arrangements misceuthe; Physical Functional 
Considefationse*section; p. 63.) 


- locating the symbols within reach of the user, 
- obtaining proper seating, 


- providing some alternative if pointing is 
not. possible, 


="“providing@instructions:, fox tthe listener; 


6. Developing or expanding the student's motivation 
to communicate - within the classroom, at home, and 
elsewhere - through providing successful 
experiences; 

ae Increasing the student's attention span 
within communication activities; 

om Encouraging spontaneous use of the symbols; 

9. Expanding language comprehension through 


symbol and non-symbol strategies. 


intermediate Stage: 


At the intermediate stage, attention is generally 


directed toward: 


ims Extending vocabulary; 


ie Simple sequencing of symbols (agent, action, 
obj ecu}? 
3. Introduction of strategies: 
- combine - sounds Like 
- opposite - 4nitiak consonant 
- Like (when appropriate 


=P LUwAL to student) 


10% 
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Intbroductvon Of Eenses, 
Questioning; 


Attending to symbol parts and using Semantography 
as a reference; 


Generalizing to an expanded meaning, rather than 
relating to the specific word under the symbol; 


Utilizing symbols as a medium for other learning 
activities; 

Emphasizing writing and reading messages in 
symbols; 


Integrating symbol conversation into many 
experiences. 


Advanced Stage: 


At the advanced stage, the program can emphasize: 


ie 


(3) 


Order of -symbols;.more complex sentence 
structure; variety of sentence forms; 


Expanded length of symbol utterance, (see Syntax 
SOC LAN 7 sone a cucu as 
Use of wide vocabulary; 


Varying the style of output to accommodate 
different levels of skill in the listener; 
being a good conversationalist; 


Use of advanced symbol strategies: 


=> HOLOLAV C2 GH 

- exclamation mark for intensity 
hOG) LLL ee mean 

- AymboL parr 

= AYUMDOLOs LON 


Use of non-symbol strategy of spelling and 
continued use of initial consonant; 


Relating to complex ideas with symbols; 

Story writings 

Creative use of system; 

Relating symbol-reading skills to word-reading; 
Improving skill in creating symbols; 

Improving questioning; 


Introduction of negative. 
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The program stages reported by Evaluation Study 
instructors, supported the, observations, made of the progress 


Of the LivrestlSsynbol-—usere: 


The children move through many levels as they 
gradually acquire skill in symbol communication. 
In the initial stages, each child must learn that 
symbols fulfil the same function as speech and 
he must learn the symbol-meaning for each symbol 


as it is introduced. It is important that the 
child use each symbol as soon as he knows its 
meaning. 1t must become part of his "speech" 


immediately. He must develop speed in locating 
symbols and gradually be taught that each symbol 
represents a range of meaning, not just one word. 
As the child advances, he learns to use the logic 
of the symbol system, recognizing and utilizing 
the component parts of the symbols, and ¢€mploying 
symbol strategies to expand his vocabulary. When 
the child arrives at a level of spontaneous 
automatic symbol communication and when he can 
adapt his style of symbol output to the varying 
symbol abilities of his “listeners”, the emphasis 
in his learning program can be transferred from 
communication to other areas of academic 
concentration. 


INTRODUCTORY PROGRAM: 


In offering specific suggestions regarding initial 
programming, the three models previously described are used 
as quides to demonstrate three introductory symbol programs. 
As previously stated, (See Introduction section, p. 989), 
each of the three models is to be considered as providing 
a general framework to assist in the planning of specific 
programs. The models are not well-developed theoretical 
structures to which students must be matched. Ideas fora 
student's symbol instruction can be derived from all three 


of the program composites which follow. 


ithe Book, tG) the Frlne Mew symbol Mant, p= 146 . 
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Within Model 1: 


Utilizing Blissymbolics as an expressive language augmenting a 
developed receptive native language. 


Select two symbols with high ianterest’’and relevance yo 
the student and which are visually dissimi lay; vexplain 
their meanings and compositions in a manner appropriate 


to the student's developmental level. 


Provide props, for example, pictures and/or experiences to 
reinforce and expand the student's comprehension of the 


symbol's meaning. 


At the initial stage, each time a symbol is responded 
to Or initrated by the instructor, petulorcesu. 
student's learning by pointing to the symbol on the 
display, saying its meaning, and (whenever possible) 


WieVELNG= Wioas Damteor amoecduence. 


Plan conversationsand activities so that the student 
will have the opportunity to use the symbols immediately 
through responding to planned questioning and through 


Ligienenmel. Cn were Seved O1aS 


Arrange for the student to share his new symbols with 
his classmates and his parents and to have opportunities 
for ongoing usage of the symbols (e.g. review activities 
throughout the school day, homework activity or a note 


tO inform parents) *. 


Test symbol identification and usage the following day. 
If the student demonstrates that he knows the symbols, 


introduce two new symbols and proceed to Step 7. 


If the student does not know the symbols, re-explain, 
demonstrate again, and use in conversation and in 
activities. Follow the necommendattonesin SGireus 

2s>95 sand thén re-test: the ethird ways Se eon ues 
still not known, choose two other symbols and repeat 
Steps l= 5 . If after introducing six tol ecignte 10. a 
there 1s no identification on appropriate msagesousa? 
symbols, review assessment findings and reconsider the 


model being utilized. 
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ie Proceed with gradual expansion of the vocabulary, always 
planning opportunities for regular usage of all symbols 
On the "display and ror comniunrecation with a variety of 


persons. 


8. As the number of symbols available to the student grows, 


plan exercises for speed in locating symbols. 


aie Provide activities for increasing the time in which the 
student is involved in communication and which 
encourage spontaneous utterances initiated by the 


student. 


10. Continue to expand the experiences of the symbol user so 
that he will have increasing opportunities to utilize his 
communication skills and to receive feedback as to the 
appropriateness or inappropriateness of his symbol 


usage. 


11. Always encourage creative anc ssontaneous use of the 


symbols. 


12. Gradually introduce symbol Strategies (see po 13) and 


a Structure for sequencing the symbols (see p. 32). 


13. Work toward a sophisticated, comprehensive usage of the 


SWySie Sic 


Within Model 2: 


Utilizing Blissymbolics as an expressive language 
paralleling and contributing to the development of 
native lanquage. 


lize Consider symbol instruction or symbol readiness 
activities as part of a dual treatment approach. 
Inittiate symbol instruction while continuing to 


facilitate improved physiologic support for speech. 


PPE Emphasize the total developmental needs of the 
childs* Make “the, programwelace tocthe: chuld's 


social and cognitive growth. 
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Incorporate symbols into all phases of the program. Relate 
symbols to themes, objects and experiences: intearate 
symbole into toys, songs, snack time, stort cue nd € 


play activities. 


Provide opportunities for imaginative and 
representational play where one object or activity 


Specials) Teele Buaenelsene 


Introduce symbols as the need arises, spontaneously, 


anGduwitthineal itevatbLlonal Context. 


Provide symbols for functional communication regardless 
of the level of the symbol expression. Be accepting 


of utterances containing one symbol. 


Concentrate upon the building of a vocabulary and the 


widening of concepts. 


Do not attempt £0 teach syntax) directly; rather 

as ‘the tinstructor, provide ioral ‘and visual methods 

(through symbol messages, stories, Sequencing 

games) which enable the student to acquire syntax te 
rules. Assist others who communicate with the 

student to present models consistent with the language 
developmental level of the student. The symbol model 
utLtlizged by the, “listener” should be thatsom ties. 

level to which the student can move (Miller and Yoder, 
1974). Look for development in length and format of 
sentences as the child's experience expands his perceptual- 
cognitive awareness of objects and events and he becomes 


ready to express his ideas more fully and exp! ,e vem. 


Encourage relating with speaking peers within the 


classroom and through planned integration experiences. 


Most instructors working with the young child would 
suggest beginning with pictures, rather than “babyfying" 
symbols, and, then moving) directly “to seymbolss “ibis 


area requires further investigation. 


eve 


11. Help the child feel that his symbols are something 


special which belong to him. 


12. Include the parents within the program from the begin- 
ning. Reassure them that symbol communication will not 
discourage speech (see Speech and Language Development 
section, Evaluation Study, p. 80) and assist them in 
relaxing and enjoying symbol conversation and symbol 
games with their children. Teach the parents the logic 
and structures of Blissymbolics and try to help them 
develop a positive attitude toward symbols as an 


augmentative communication system. 


13. Provide the symbol-user with opportunities for the social 
interactions that normally take place for speaking 


children. 


14. Use the techniques from oral language training whenever 


applicable to symbol instruction. 


15.0 @imtroduces symbols which are, pictorial and visually 


dissimilar whenever possible. 


Reve Relate symbol vocabulary selection to functions ex- 
pressed in early word utterances: e.g. request - "move", 
nonexistence - "no", disappearance - "away, all gone" 


(Mi llensandGvoder, i197 4)pepdsol4haviand pho ypre-school 
activities: e.g. make-believe games, play partners, 


and substitution»of ‘one object fonrn-another. 


When this model is applied to the instructional program 
of the trainable retarded symbol-user, many of the above 
suggestions (such as Steps 2 through 16) will influence the 
content and process of the program. 


However: 


(a) There will likely be a reduced emphasis on 


facilitating the physiologic support for speech, 


(b) Program procedures will be influenced by the 
degree of structure required by the student, as 


demonstrated in other instructional situations, and 
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ce): Voeabulary eselection will be influenced by, the 


functional communication requirements related to 


independence in daily living skills and by 
vocabulary needs related to functioning at a 


pre-school level. 


Within Model 3: 


Utilizing Blissymbolics as a surface communication 
system. 


lee Assess the immediate communication needs of the students 


and those with whom he interacts. 


2 Establish specific performance objectives, which will 
allow the symbol-user to effect a response from his 
environment and which will meet his specific needs: For example, 
asking forfardnink; choosing an article ‘of 
clothing to wear; expressing a desire to share an 


activity with a friend. 


SG Analyse the sequence of skills tc be acquired by the 


student in order to arrive at the target behaviour. For example: 


The sequence of skills in asking for a 
drink could involve? “recogn? Zing) eat tat: 
distinguishing between drinks and foods; 
learning the verbal label for drinks and 
foods; Tearning that, drinks quench tairse, 
distinguishing between the symbol for 
drink and the symbol for food) (ths task 
could be further broken down after analy- 
sing the skills required to distinguish 
between the two symbols); relating the 
symbol for drink to one drink and the 
symbol for food to one food; learning the 
verbal label for the symbol for drink ‘and 
and the symbol for food; learning that 
througn pointing to the symbol” forsdarin, 
certain persons in the environment will 
DrGvide what particular sarin seamen] na 
that the symbol for drink Can-abp lye eoma le 
drinks; learning to distinguish between 
diiferent drinks) and to specify erceciiic 
drinks through additional cues such as é 
SoLOure. (See also Step 10, 7 GS 
section.) 
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Implement a program which trains the Skiils in 1% 
sequence, providing positive reinforcement, and 


Surficilent practicevand rev Jew atieath skililo level, 


Work on one skill at a time and always within a 


meaningful context. 


Pre-test for knowledge of verbal labels. Be 
prepared to concentrate on the learning of verbal 
labels }for tagbeiveeies and, objects prior to the 


learning of symbol-meaning associations. 


Choose: symbols which are pictorial (see Vocabularies 
sectilonyr a: shovivmegardingwconsidera tons’ as ttto! the 
addition of colour and ‘supplementary detaile/tot the 
symbols); symbols which are visually dissimilar; 
symbols which relate to concrete objects or persons 
present in the immediate environment; symbols which 


are immediately functional (e.g. symbol for “more"). 


Select a target/tvocabullary which) is’ limited to a small 


number of symbols. 


Do not explain component parts, rather try to relate 


the symbol -conmiguration ‘vistia lly 'to the obyect ‘or 


person it represents. 
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10. Begin with programed activities which focus on: 


(a) Matching symbols, matching symbol with an object, 
matching symbol witha picture; ? 


(b) (i) Selecting symbol from small group 
about three of symbols: 


- With Verbal cues, 
- WLEh PpLcrvorilal Cues; 


(ii) Selecting symbol from large group 


about 10 of symbols: 
- Withee Vier balaecuces, 


- With: pretomial, ioues . 
(c) + Identifying and locating on a symbol display 


a symbol which is reduced in size. 


11. Keep instructions simple and direct, relating symbol 
(a) to 2ts visual matcip, (6) to VYLS Verda elacels 


(Cc) to “Tts” Function? “for-example: 


(a) "Show me the one like this" 
(indicating a visual symbol) 
(b) "Show me the pencil" 
(c) "Show me what you write with" 
]2. Following the acquisition of symbol identification and 


location skills,introduce activities which require 


sentence completion and answers to direct questions. 


13. Teach@through repeatedvexperitences thatianvisua 


representation (symbol) can serve as a communication 
signal: for example, each time the student points to the 
symbol for food, he receives another helping. 


14. Gradually increase the time spent in symbol-related 


aCeinvaleles 


15. Parallel the skill development activities with the 
training of a symbol communication signal which relates 


to an activityeotp daily lovings,or to asrecresation ciovecer 


Te eney study is needed as to the need for this step within Model 3. 
See discussion in closing remarks (p. 233). 
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16. If simple symbol sentences, rather than individual 
symbols, would be more socially acceptable in the 
symbol-user's environment, consideration can be given 
to training sentence units of two and three symbols, 
utilizing the procedures already described. e.g. 
Please seeedvinkwiy “I, + -needa- stoibLet a". ).Train one 


sentence pattern at a time. 


17. Try to provide on the display all the symbols required 
rather than expect the use of symbol strategies to 


extend the vocabulary. 


18. Plan much repetition and frequent review in order to 


acquire and retain symbol skills. 


19. “1 thesstucdentrdemonstrates the ability “to “initiate 
symbol communication independently, or to use symbols in an 
innovative way, be prepared, at any stage, to transfer 
to Model 2. 


SUGGESTIONS REGARDING THE PROGRAM BEYOND THE INITIAL STAGE: 


As the instructional program moves beyond the initial 
stage, the instructor should feel more confident about the 
appropriateness of the model selected. If Model 3 is being 
utilized successfully, consideration can be given to 
estimating the total number of symbols to be provided and the 
number of communication situations for which the student will 
be prepared. Training toward these objectives can then 


proceed as recommended for the introductory program (p. 149). 


If Model 1 or Model 2 have been found to be most 
appropriate, the following areas will require the instructor's 


abeentrvon: 
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(a) Increasing the Symbol-User's Knowledge of Symbol System: 


The instructor can use as reference Semantography (Bliss, 
POs) >= Theron bo cle Wadi whe, Sianileyeill Man! (Bites 1975) and 
th-. Handbook sections on the system, which include strategies, 
syntax and vocabularies. Expectations and program 
objectives with regard to each of these areas can be guided 


by the model which proves most helpful. 


Worksheets can assist in the student's learning of the 


system (see Appendix 7). Areas which can be covered 
include: 
je Symbol ‘discriminepion: 
matching: two the same; find one that is 
different; 


2. Relating symbols, to, classifications andsconcepts, 


3. Matching symbol with meaning as portrayed in 
preture; 


4. Strategies: 
opposite, combine, pant of, plural; 


5. Symbol composition: 
add’ Missing wart; *unscramble parts, *qroup the 
symbols sharing common element. 


In changing from one vocabulary level to another 


(for example, from the 100 display to the 200 display) several 


alternative approaches are available to the instructor: 


1. The larger grid can be presented blank to the 
student and known symbols can be re-positioned. 
New symbols can be added to the grid as they are 
learned. This process can be supplemented by a 
large classroom grid to which symbols are added, 
as acquired by individual students. 


2. The larger display can be presented with all 
unknown symbols covered with an easily removable 
tape. As new symbols are introduced, the tape 
can be removed, gradually revealing the entire 
display. 


€ 
\ 
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The background for the symbols can consist of 
permanent coloured surfaces upon which symbols 
for an individualized display can be added as 
required. No sudden change of vocabulary levels 
is required, only a slight shifting of symbols to 
appropriately position new symbols. (See 

Appendix 5b.) 


The larger display can be presented with all 
known symbols having the background of their 
spaces coloured and all unknown symbols having 
their spaces bordered with colour. As symbols 
are learned the entire surface of the symbol can 
be coloured. 


The new display is presented in its entirety; 
the student is assisted in locating known 
symbols; he is encouraged to use it and to ask 
questions about any symbols he wishes to learn. 
This approach would be applicable primarily to 
students who are confident enough to ask 
questions, who are not upset if others think 
they know more than they temporarily do, who 
have some knowledge of written words, and who 
learn quickly. For such students the 
adjustment to a new display can be a rapid and 
exciting one. 
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(b) Vocabularies: 


Suggested Physical Organization and Arrangement of Symbol on 


Displays. An extensive variety of suggested formats for 
symbol displays was gathered over the five recording periods 
of the research project. One single factor seemed to 


occur over and over, no matter how innovative the 


organizational proposal was. Above anything else, instructors 
were most concerned with providing a symbol display which 

best suited a child's physical abilities. Only 50 per cent 

of the population chose to use 0O.C.C.C. displays in December 
1974. However, 78 per cent of the population reported use 

of 0.C.C.C. displays one year later. It appears that more people 


were taking advantage of pre-organized displays for their students. 


It is speculated that instructors were taking advantage 
of ready-made displays for the sake of expediency and 
efficiency as their students progressed in their skills with 
symbol communication. Individualized displays were more C 
widely used to tailor-make introductory displays for "new" 


symbol-users. 


The following list was compiled of suggested formats for 
the organization of a display other than that”™used) on O-C CEG: 
displays: 


1. Arrangement according to Fitzgerald Key: 


| people | verbs | prepositions | adjectives things places | times | social 


: . amenities 
articles adverbs objects 


conjunctions 


2. Organize according to frequency of use and ease in 


locating symbol. 


3. . Left=-right progression such as 0.C:C.C =e bute users 
quadrants outlined with dark lines enclosing six to nine ¢ 


symbols for gross fist and eye pointing. 
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Book presentation, pages held together with binder 
rings which enable additional pages to be added 


when necessary. 


Grouped categories into horizontal squares as 
opposed to vertical rows already in existence on 


Ue Cee ALSpLays « 


Blank sheet with symbol grid outline, display 
assembled as each new symbol is learned - suggested 


use of gumback paper or symbol stamps. 


Position of printed word accompanying each symbol 
was queried-- above versus below symbol--as children 
often cover the printed word when it appears below 


the symbol to which they are pointing. 


Suggestions were also compiled concerning ways of visually 


colouring displays: 


lt, 


Colour coding on initial presentation of symbol to 


develop awareness at early stage. 


Colour code by categories --people, places, feelings, 


AGIEMOGINeS , Giles 


Symbol squares are left black-and-white; only the 
boundaries are colour coded to distinguish parts o£ 


speech. 


Symbols in book organization, each page is coloured 
according to the category represented to facilitate 


speed in locating symbol desired. 


Black-and-white displays, colour coding only those 


symbols used by the child. 


snading of each colour ior further distinction 


chaneectenvstics, 9 .e.¢ time concepts: 
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Having taken all these proposals for organization into 
consideration, instructors tend to agree that no matter what 
physical structure is selected for a symbol display, the 
goal is to maintain a communication system and to accept all 
communicative output, restructuring afterwards. The majority 
of instructors prefer an organization which in some ways 
encourages a natural left to right progression in sentence 
development. No single format or arrangement will work for 
every child. Adaptations and combinations of many assorr— 


ments must be sampled to arrive at the best selection 


alternative. 
Symbol Selection. Just <c tiie optimum arrangement and 
colour coding techniques are »: ': achieved through a trial and 


error analysis, so too is the selection of symbols fora 

display. Ideally, vocabulary selection criteria should be 

largely dependent on the unique characteristics of each individual 
symbol-user in an attempt to offer an alternative communication 
system which will maximize each child or adult's potential for 


growth and maturity. 


Information concerning this issue of vocabulary selection 
was gleaned through interviews with instructors in the sub- 
population. The following list is a compilation of many of 
the ideas which were found to be successful. Further 
discussion for selection criteria under specific age 


categories will follow. 
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What symbols should I select? 
iy $SynboOlerapproprrate meoschi id, s need) and, capabilities; 


2. Symbols which are visually similar to what they 


represent; 
3. Symbols a child can readily"talk"about and use; 


4. Symbols requested by the child; 


5m Body paris) 7 -provider easy transition to use’ of 


verbs; 
6. Symbols recommended by the immediate family; 
7. Symbols representing basic concepts; 


8. Symbols wtrom 8.CsF. basic 30 symbol vocabulary 


which are visually most dissimilar from each other; 


9. Greetings —-important to gain attention and an 


immediate reward; 


10. Symbols selected with careful consideration given 


to-atchild’s: visual perceptual skills. 


See Evaluation of Vocabulary Usage, Evaluation Study (p. 37) 
and Appendix 4a, Tables 34 and 36- Evaluation Study, for 
detailed information relating to vocabulary selection derived 


from Evaluation Study findings. 
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Age Categories 


(i) Non-retarded 0-5 Years. Tt was general by 
agreed that the main, focus of attention: should ne 
directed towards individual programming based on 
each child's needs and capabilities as it was 
deemed important to provide the’ child with opportuns Pieemie 
"talk" about things that ave "important to Naum ateeiee 
particular time in his, life and which may not necessarily 
hold the same importance to another child. (Generally @enese 
symbols are selected for at least one of the following 


reasons: 


1. > Child" s request; 
2. Family recommendations; 


3. Symbols selected which were visually most dissimilar; 


4. Perhaps a more general statement where consideration 
is directed towards the visual configuration of the 
symbol, relative to a Child's visual. perceptual 
skills; | 


5. Greetings were deemed important to gain an immediate 


reward. 


Once these initial considerations were taken care of, there 
were a number of additional suggested methods of procedure. 
The question of the core vocabulary for the young symboe 
child was considered. Opinions were equally divided on this 
issue. Half the instwmuctors felt, that. the vocabmlary Gr aie 
basic’30 symbols already previded by the Blissymbolgce 


Communication Foundation was an adequate introduction to 
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SsymDOlS AG The (OUmerwianht OL, Tietinseructama felu that each 
child's individual program needs were too specific to 
consider=the hagpe730 symbols as*a core vocabulary “foreach 
early symbol use. Unique vocabularies compiled primarily on 
the basis of need were felt to more adequately suit individual 


Cases. 


It was generally agreed that a wide exposure of the 
child to many symbols, by labelling objects in his immediate 
environment (i.e. home and schoolroom),was an important 
adjunct to extablishing receptive vocabulary skills before 
asking for expressive output. It was noted that the very 
young child from 0-3 years may develop a better understanding 
of a symbol meaning when some small adaptations appeared on 
ther Symbol making tetslighttiy more’ pictorial and 


representative Of the object it represents’. 


mid. AK + Tm 


However, 1t 1S importane that the basic symbol is not 
altered in any way 1. standardization is to be achieved. 
Furthermore, it Should be noted that many instructors find 
that these “additions” to the symbols require "unlearning" 
at a later stage in symbol communication. Many instructors 
felt that the symbol paired with an associated picture would 
be an easier way to establish the relationship desired. The 
picture could be phased out when the child demonstrated a 
firm knowledge of the concept and appropriate use of the 


symbol. 


Basic symbol selection fon.eiis, guoup should also, include 
body parts, which allow for an easy transition to verbs with 
the addition of the action indicator, as well as symbols 
representing basic body concepts which help a child establish 
body awareness. Manner symbols were not found to be of any 
Significant use Lon early symbol use. Instructors strongly 


agreed that one shomlc veal an specifics (i.e. concrete 
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objects to see, feel and hear) rather than generalizations. 
Decision-making situations where the young child is asked to 
make a choice are very important to establish at an early 
stage of development in symbol communication. The young 
child must Pearn- that he can, in fact, effect a changesmin 
his environment. The ability to make a choice of play 
activity contributes to, the young child’s selr—-imagesacea 


COnMUNA Cc Gielnige anda ya dia i: 


The majority of the instructors strongly supported the 
early introduction and establishment of yes/no patterns. 
However, some argued that it may be more meaningful to the 
child to make a choice between two real objects than 
between two feelings. There was general agreement as to the 
early introduction, of. colour, coding ,of symbols, for people, 
objects and actions, .both as. cues, for jlearning ancdawithie 
view towards influencing future sequential syntactical 
patterns. While a question was raised as to whether the 
printed word should be placed above or below the symbol, 
instructors continue to place the written word under each 


symbol, almost without exception. 


Perhaps the most important consideration in anitial 
symbol selection is the selection of symbols which are 
meaningful to the young child and in Keeping with) hits 
experiential background and his physical and intellectual 
Skalise 


(ii) Non-ceterded]ibi Vearspandsover: In selecting 
,symbols for, this, age..group,. cna mask consider the swide 

fe 
range of ages and interests to be covered. It was generally 


agreed in group discussions that a number of areas had 
to be considered. 
(a) The child and his environment - the 
institutionalized child versus the child 
living at home--interest would, of 


necessity, be very different in each case. 
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Pictographic symbols, as is the case with 

the young child, were considered necessary 
in early vocabulary options - symbols which 
can be easily learned and used immediately 


should be given prime importance. 


Mixed feelings were reported with reference 
to the procedure of introducing only those 
symbols which the child would use, as 
opposed to exposing the child to a great 
variety of symbols in spite of the 
seeming uselessness of some of the symbols 
at the time. Experience has indicated 
that a broad exposure to many different 
symbols contributes to. a building ofa 
receptive vocabulary. Caution should be 
exercised, however, so. as not to overload 
the child and cause confusion with other 


known symbols. 


Opinion was also divided with regard to 
theiselection=or symbols for concept 
development as opposed to selection for 


communication purposes. 


This question was left unresolved, but it 
is the opinion of the authors that 

general communication should be the first 
priority in symbol selection. However, 
children communicating with symbols can 
also benefit from guidance and direction 
in concept development designed to develop 
a fuller and more complex skill in 


communicating. 


The number of physical movements required 


to communicate a message should be minimized. 
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(£) “Further to! the ‘quiestion ot drrecced 


teaching, the "question" symbols present 


many “problems © Instructors remained 
divided on the issue - some feeling several 
different question symbols were important 
for exposure, especially for the teacher, 
even if, the, chisld, did not,.use them .q ain 
this instance one could teach by using the 
questions to ‘elicit descriptions, _Others 
opposed the presence of too many question 
symbols..on a, display, arguing -thatiuthey 
were not used and were taking up precious 
Space which could be better used for an 


expanded vocabulary in other areas. 


(g) The ‘concept “of e>-basic core vocabulary 
from whach? to“expand= inorder’ to meet 
individual needs was supported by the 
imstBuctors, who felt that a “core wocaberminy, 


would be very beneficial at each stage of 


development. It was strongly suggested 
that the; matrix sizeof, the, core,sheonid 
include a selection of symbols to permit 
the teaching of syntax. At the same time, 
special vocabularies suitable for 
conversations around specific themes were 
also seen as being invaluable for 
eccasional use. Standardized displays at 

a 400 symbol level were felt to be 
necessary to facilitate inter-communication 


among the symbol-users themselves. 


As each child's skills with the symbol system increase 
and the child becomes’ more effective in his svmbol communicatior, 


finer and finer adjustments will be necessary to provide a 


display best stilted foreach individual 
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(sais) Retarded 0-15 Years 


The following is a summary of instructors' feelings 


regarding symbol selection criteria for this population: 


(a) In the initial stages of symbol introduction 
do not choose symbols which are visually 
dissimilar to the actual objects to be 


represented. 


(b) Associate pictures and symbols, particularly 
with the very young retarded this may be 
achieved by placing the symbol beside the 


corresponding picture in two columns. 


(c) Symbols should be immediately functional for 
the child - once their functional use is 
thoroughly established, then consider adding 


Such reranementsiasy il want. ... 


(d) Personalized displays with familiar people 


and family figures are considered necessary. 


(e) Parent requests and ward attendant requests 


for symbols must be seriously considered. 


(£) Selection should initially include the 
Simplest, most pictorial and easiest to 
explain symbols, with expansion of 
vocabularies to include symbols which 
represent specific needs and things in the 
child's environment which he can use and 


COnecolue 


The overriding considerations in symbol selection are 
the basic individual characteristics of the child, his age 
and ability. Selected symbols must continually reinforce 
the concepts that enhance each child's image of himself as a 
person who can communicate. Positive rewards are extremely 
necessary to begin with, but once the child has passed that 


basic level of immediate fulfilment, it is still necessary 
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to bositively reinforce each communication attempt. Several C 


suggestions were compiled to aid in the longer range planning 


of vocabularies for this age group. 


(a) Question symbols were found to be redundant 
ands confusingiat¢ the! 1.00, symbol;j;level -,one 
general question symbol was found to be 


Sibbe we aonsiohen 


(b) Finer colour shading was found to facilitate 
the separation of symbols with fine conceptual 
di sii neta onsgs.suchi-asa time cconceptss,itoday, 


tomorrow. 


(c) A small core vocabulary at a 100 symbol 
level was suggested, but instructors would 
like to see more individualized displays 
tailored to each symbol-user, depending on 
the level of intelligence of the child. 


The amount of inter-communication is low 


with this type of child and therefore, 
individualized displays geared more to adult 


direction were advocated. 


(d) The simplest and most readily accessible 
displays were also proposed-- machines and 
mechanical devices were not seen as very 
successful vehicles for communication with 


this population. 


(e)" Most instructors continued to leave the 
printed word under each symbol even though 
many felt it should be placed above the 
symbol to prevent, the child trom covepung 


it while pointing: 


There was general agreement that total immersion in an 
environment in which symbols are placed as labels on all 
familiar objects added to. the reality of symbolesacwe € 


medium for communication. Experience with many symbols, 
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beyond those on each display served to more fully integrate 


the world of symbols intoseach andividual’s lite experience. 


(iii) Retarded 15 Years and Over. The program needs 
of the retarded adult symbol-user can be divided into three 
specific levels: (a) symbols which are relevant to the 
environment; (b) symbols which are familiar or similar to 
known themes such as Thanksgiving, Christmas, etc.; and 

(c) the development of a definite "yes/no" response in 
promoting and nurturing an ability to make a choice from 


a number of alternatives. 


The premise for display arrangements is very similar to 
that Cor the younger retarded group. Symbols which are 
Similar toveden Olher in their contigquration were ditficult 
to grasp. Pictorial, directly representational symbols were 
the easiest to learn. Greetings and manners symbols were 
seldom used except “I'm sorry". Adaptations to the basic 
symbol components were found to.be confusing to this 
retarded population. Associated pictures in combination 
with symbols were more helpful for the explanation of 
meaning. Instructors also felt that exposure to symbols 
before they were actually taught was not harmful or 
coniusing "Cortmese adults." Once again, it Was telt that 
One general question symbol was sufficient for this 
type of individual: subtle differences in types of 


question symbols were too confusing and were not being used. 


A general conclusion was reached with respect to the 
development of a core vocabulary. Instructors were in 
accord that the present B.C.Fa 200 display was too limited 
in Scope Beene Present, Cine =e Tie Lrelt tat a core 
vocabulary, appropriate for. each individual, with accompanying 
suggestions for location on the display and a common source 


of additional symbols, would be ideal. 


There seems to be one point which continues to emerge 
in all discussions. Even though experienced instructors 
advocate some specific vocabulary selections over others, 
the prime consideration in every case is the need of each 
individual symbol-user. Success depends to a large extent 
on the satisfaction derived by each individual through the 
use he makes of the system. Symbol selection therefore is 
never static, but always ongoing to meet the needs of each 


person as his knowledge of the world expands. 


(c) Developing Skill in Communicating: 


During the initial stage of instruction, thevstudene 
is provided with experiences from which he can learn that 
communication) is, possible for him and) that 2t is osatistving, 
interesting and valuable. During the next stage of 
instruction, the student needs experiences which will enable 
him to develop skill in communicating at different levels, 
in different situations, and with a wide range of people. 
The responsibility for successful communication will 
ultimately nrestowith the symbol-user, and hesrequizes 
guidance and many opportunities to "talk with symbols" in 
order to eventually assume this responsibility. During his 
symbol-learning program, his instructor, parents/parent- 
substitute and many trained "listeners" share this 
responsibility with him, but gradual growth to independence 
in this area should be one of the major objectives of the 


instructional program, whichever model is being used. 


In orienting the student to different listeners, he 


should be made aware of two styles of communication: 


One to be used if the listener does not know 
symbols and relies on the words anpearing under 
the symbols on the display; 


The other to be used if the listener is 
knowledgeable about the symbol system or is 
interested in becoming knowledgeable. 
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In the first instance, the student will rely heavily on 
direct symbol-to-word translation and the communication will 
be comparable to pidgeon English or word-to-word foreign 
language translation. In the second instance, the student 
can explore strategies, combine new symbols and creatively 


utilize the system"s.capabilities. 


A note of caution is introduced here for those becoming 
involved in instruction for the first time. Make a 
distinction between instruction and communication! Plan 
time for instruction: the development of skills and 
reinforcement of learnings. Also, plan time for conversation 
during which no "correcting" occurs and there is no 
introduction of new skills; but which is, rather, an enjoyable 


excharige’ of anformation: “Ya good talk! ™. 


In all planning with regard to the develupment of 
communication skill, the instructor should always recognize 
the collective limited knowledge with reference to 
Blissymbolics and be ready to learn from the insights and 


discoveries of the symbol user. 


Pre-requisites to Successful Communication 
DT ee 


}. The student needs to be properly seated and have 
adequate equipment (see Appendix 4) in order to 
indicate symbols effectively with the least 
expenditure of energy, in the smallest amount of 
time. 


2. A functional vocabulary needs to be available to 
the student (see Vocabularies section, p. 160). 
This involves having the display translated if the 
language spoken at home is different from that 
spoken at school. 


3. Specific instructions to the "listener" need to 
accompany the student's symbol display (see 
Appendix 9). 


With 
following 


he. 
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The 'listener'’ needs to be aware of the general 
guides to successful communication with non- 
speaking persons. The listener must recognize, 
however, that previous skills which facilitated 
communication with a non-speaking person (Bigge, 
1977) need to be re-examined; symbol communication 
makes possible the shift of responsibility from the 
"listener" to the symbol user and requires some 
new skillsyondthe! part Of ‘the “listener”... -Some 

of the guides are relevant to communicating with 
both the symbol user and the non-symbol user: 


(a) Establishing clear and reliable "yes" 


and no signals; 


(b) Learning what other signals the person 
useSs$ 


(c) Providing opportunity for initiative in 
communication; 


(d) Asking questions one at a time; 
(e) Accepting only clear responses; 


(£) Allowing time for thinking and the 
expressing of ideas; 


(g) Talking "at a level with" but never "down 
to's 


(h) Continuing the conversation until the 
expressed ideas, feelings or attitudes 
are clarified; 


(i) Avoid guessing; clarify with a request for 
a "yes/no" response whenever unsure of a 
[OVINE § 


(@) “Be ah aVecomiortablé "position with reter— 
ences eomunee sit uclemitc. 


special reference to the symbol user, the 


additional guides are helpful: 


Writing the symbol message, as given by the 
symbol user; this provides both the "speaker" 
and, the “listener! with, an amterpretationpaids 
they can concentrate on the context and content 
of the message, using the cues available from 
sequenced visual information to interpret the 
total meaning; 


Re-phrasing a question often helps when the 
student has been unable to respond; 
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3. Being sensitive to the symbol vocabulary known to 
the child and structuring questions to facilitate 
ease of response; 


4. Becoming aware of the capabilities of the system; 
5. Assisting the symbol user when his message is not 
clear by suggesting: 
= use of the strategies; 


- sequencing according to the Blissymbolics 
model (see Syntax section, p. 32); 


- saying it another way; 


6. Being aware of one's own needs with regard to the 
symbol system and being able to articulate them. 


Tips for Listener 


1.. Smile. 
2. Read label on tray. 
3. Ask one question at a time. 
Weaelttammewe eaene for a reply. 
4. If you allow for choices, give one at a time. 
5. Avoid double negatives. 


6. If you don't get a response, don't start guessing 
right away. 


Matashe SSea 5406 


"Did you understand my question?" 
(lf not - ask it another way) 


"Ts there a symbol on your board 


that answers my question?" 


If you still don't get a response, 
ask - 


"Would you rather talk another time?" 
7. If there is a response, but you cannot understand 


Becta unscramble message by simple ''?". 


- Who J Neieabionn - What 
(noun) (verb) (object) 


eds WHO, sie Eeabout” 


What did the person DO? 
WHAT did they do it to? 
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"Can you say it another way?" 


"Do you want to continue to try to 
get the message across?" 


"Let's try again tomorrow," 
&. If you are very busy and time is "limited, try to 


ascertain the main idea; come back for more at a 
later time. 


Examples of Listener Responses 


Try to match your response level with the needs of the 
child considering such factors as: extent of handicap, level 
of function, speech, learning potential, developmental level, 
hearing and visual acuity, level of language comprehension, 
desire to interact with others, degree of home acceptance of 
symbols. Avoid placing the child in a situation where your 


response level may be too difficult. 


Sample Communication Levels 


(a) Student's level - At introductory stage uses 
separate symbol cards. 


Response - Each time child uses a symbol, 
say the word, point to the symbol, 
write the symbol (whenever possible). 


(b) Student's level - Indicates short sentences. 


Response - Repeat the meaning of each symbol 
as child points to it. Expand the 
given message to make an English 
sentence. Ask for information 
through "yes" or "no' questions or 
through more symbol output to 
expand sentence further. 


(c) Student's level - Uses short sentences -- brief and 
clear. 


Good knowledge of individual 
symbols. 


Response - Wait for entire sentence and then 
verbalize. 


Wait for the child to confirm that 
, you have received the correct 
message. 


(d) Student's level 


Response 


(e) Student's level 


Response 


(f) Student's level 


Response 
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Tf not correct, ask "which symbol 
did lyinterpret: incorrectly?! 


Indicates longer, clearer 
sentences. 


Good knowledge of symbol display. 


Wait for phrase units and then 
verbalize. 


Arrive at expanded sentence form 

by using context and syntax clues. 
If the message is being interpreted 
incorrectly, ask the child to 
explain what is wrong in the message 
received and to correct it. 


Indicates longer sentences -- often 
confusing and rambling. 


Needs verbal reinforcement to keep 
on topic and guidance to arrive at 
good sentence structure. 


Guide output through specific 
questions -- who, when, where, why, 
how. 


Repeat the meaning of each symbol 
and symbol phrase. 


Help the child distinguish between 
those symbols required and those not. 


Emphasize meaning content of message. 
Uses long, easily interpreted 


sentences -- clear and mature use 
of system. 


Good understanding of individual 
symbols and display; well organized 
statement. 


Good use of symbol strategies. 


Refrain from any verbalization of 
child's output. 


Proceed to a reply. 
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(d) Expanding Cognitive - Perceptual Awareness: 


As the student progresses in the symbol system, he uses 
more strategies and more abstract and combined symbols, 
providing many opportunities for cognitive growth. Through 
exploring the composition of the symbol, the logic and inter- 
relationships of the symbol parts can be explained to the 
student and he can be encouraged to use the system 
creatively. As he becomes interested in the more complex 
ideas represented by symbols, it is important that he 
understand that each symbol's composition represents one 
way of expressing a concept, not the only way. In order for 
the system°of Blissymbolics to be functional as a 
communication medium, each user agrees to use the standard form 
of the symbol as originally devised by C.K. Bliss and as now 
authorized by the Blissymbolics Communication Foundation. 
This should not mean to the student that the symbol 
representation is directly equivalent to the concept. 
Discussion regarding the different possible representations 
of the concept can help the student appreciate the genius of 
C.K. Bliss’ "in having arrived*at so many succinct symbols; oue 
it also can create an appreciation for the broadness of any 
concept and the need to expand one's interpretation beyond 


the particular definition as represented by the symbol parts. 


The research instructors exhibited great interest in the 
development of activities to further cognitive and perceptual 
awareness. Worksheets, games, toys, activities (see 


Appendices 6&7)were designed to utilize symbols for: 


(a) Relating™arfunction? with an object; 

(b) Vocabulary building (water, lake, cloud, 
rain, 2ce, cry — from water symbol): 

(ce) Classification (buildings, people, vehicles, 
furniture): 

(d) Concepts of colours, shapes, numbers; 


(e) Relational concepts (same as, different); 
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(f) Spacial concepts (over, under, between, 
before) ; 


(g) Concept of possession (belongs to); 
(h) Concept of time; 
(i) Concept of opposite; 


(j) Observation of fine visual differences 
(symbols for family members; symbols for 
child, teenager, adult); 


(k) Classifying entities in varying ways (by 
function; by substance; by common symbol 
element often providing another classifi- 
cation e.g. telephone, T.V., radio, language, 
news, music - all containing ear symbol: 
communication). 


(e) Extending the Academic Curriculum: 


Symbols can be mtilized at many academic levels. For 
the pre-school student they provide a medium to be 
incorporated into toys, stories, games, music, circle time, 
art activities. For the kindergarten student, they offer an 
interesting focus for themes; e.g. family, weather, clothing, 
special holidays, feelings, transportation, seasons, nature 
study, etc. For the primary student, symbols can be 
incorporated into the study of such topics as calendar, 
time, money, and the general subject areas of geography, 
mathematics, science, health and reading. Semantography 
contains many series of symbols just awaiting their 


utilization by the innovative instructor. 


In the area of reading and reading readiness Blissymbolics 
can be used most effectively. Instructors can develop 


activities in the following areas: 


(a) Sequencing events of a story; 
(b) Sentence completion tasks; 


(c) Yes/no answering of simple comprehension 
questions from written symbol questions; 


(d) Matching symbol sentence to a picture; 
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(e) Finding required sentence part within 
symbol sentence (e.g. "find verb"); 


(f£) Adapting worksheets contained in formal 
reading program; 


(g) Reading symbol stories. 


Worksheets for reading readiness are eaSily prepared because 
of the simplicity of the shape of the symbols. When 
Blissymbols are applied beyond the readiness stage, however, 
consideration needs to be given to the differences between 
Blissymbolics, a visual system based on meaning; and 
traditional orthography, a visual system based on a sound 
letter relationship (see Appendix 10). Blissymbols provide 
the symbol-user with experience in the process of reading, 
and allow for the acquisition of a sight vocabulary through 
the incidental learning of the words which accompany the 
symbols Gn the “student "s display. Blissymbols "do sicca. few 
a one-to-one symbol-to-word correspondence for direct 
translation of pre-primers and primers into symbols. If the 
instructor is utilizing an approach in which reading is 
taught through moving from word parts to whole words and in 
which decoding is emphasized, Blissymbols provide little 
Support to the reading program. = Jt, On the other nang, 
reading is taught via an approach in which there is an 
emphasis on whole words, whole phrases and the utilization 
of clues from the context, Blissymbolics provide valuable 


"reading" experience. 


Special Considerations in Programming for the Severely 
Physically Disabled (severely involved) Potential Svmbol-User 


In programming for the student whose degree of physical 
involvement has placed extreme limitations upon his inde- 
pendence and upon his experiences, the sensitivity, patience 
and resourcefulness of those involved in assessment and 
instruction are challenged to the maximum. They must be 
alert to the possibility of a great disparity between the 


student's physical functioning capability and his intellectual 
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and communication potential. If this discrepancy does exist, 
the instructor is faced with the task (1) of demonstrating 
it objectively in order to justify an instructional program 
and , &2).of Geveliopingea sproguam, to, meet, the,students 
intellectual and communication needs in spite of the 


difficulties presented by his physical limitations. 


Assessment recommendations based on initial assessment 
procedures are usually offered very tentatively. The 
instructor,,in many instances, will have to decide upon the 
most suitable model for initial programming, utilizing 
primarily subjective and intuitive evaluations of the 
student's learning capabilities. She must then rely 
extensively upon an Ongoing diagnostic instructional 
program to provide her with sufficient knowledge of the 
student's capabilities and learning style in order to 
evaluate the appropriateness and usefulness of the initial 
model selected, or, indeed, of symbol communication itself 
for this’ studengy 


Several factors which were identified within the 
Evaluation Study as being closely related with SYMSKILL 
(see Appendix 2, Evaluation Study), and which have been 
discussed in Factors Affecting Blissymbol Communication, 
p. 66 (Evaluation Study) can be particularly useful indicators 
as to thewrevevance*or he rMstrucuLlonaly program” ror the 
severely disabled student. 

- Interest tn communication 

- Chikd's frustnatzon 

- Attitude to Learning new symboks 

- Alentness 

- Interest tn creating new symbols 

- Speed of Learning symbols 


- Highest visuak Level 
- Abskity to deak with Listener's misunderstanding 


In beginning an instructional program, it may be 


necessary initially to direct attention toward the student 
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developing an awareness of the value for him of communication. 
If his needs have always been anticipated by well-meaning 

and sensitive parents and teachers, the student may see no 
need to expend effort to learn a way of communicating with 


symbols. 


As with the young child, the absence of a consistent 
"yes/no" response cannot be taken as a reliable indicator of 
the student's limited potential for communicating effectively 
with symbols. The extreme physical difficulty of consistently 
Signalling an interpretable "yes/no" and the possibility that 
the severely disabled person may not have been given 
sufficient opportunity to 4se OF learn this capability, 
may make it necessary for the instructor to also include 
within the instructional ‘program, “tie learning *or 


recognizable "yes/no" responses and the making of choices. 


With regard to the tempo and style of the program for 
the severely disabled student, the following section* from 
the Teaching Guideline, O.C-C.C., 1974) i(re-printed, Bacar, 
1975) LS inc Luaeat 


With the highly involved child, symbol education 
moves at a pace directly geared to the youngster's rate 
(speed) of symbol output. In the 1973-74 symbol class, I 
have planned all learning experiences with this in mind: 


Severely involved children talking on boards containing 
200 symbols do so slowly. Not always, in fact rarely, do 
they use sentence structure in the course of natural give- 
take conversation. With these two facts as points of 
departure it is possible to organize a class routine which 
will bring symbol communication into constant play. 


Each day the children begin work with a warm-up period; 
they work one to one with a volunteer who records their 
statements (symbol output). For highly involved children 
45 minutes might result in’? 3%0r 4lines oft 4 symbols 
each. It is the volunteer's job to question, to probe, to 
ask for categories, adjectives (describers) go-green verbs 
etc. all to help reconstruct on paper (where the child can 
see it) the child's idea. A skilled volunteer does not 


*Contributed by Judaiesbarlow,.0.C.G.CerToronce, 
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add to the output, but helps the child locate the most 
efficient and effective strategy to convey his meaning 
(usually through penetrating questioning). Consequently 
it becomes extremely important to invest time in the 
training of volunteers. In order to know specifically 
where the child is at in the program, you (the teacher) 
must have accurate reporting of the child's ever-changing 
output. For this reason anyone working on a one-to-one 
basis with the child must know the various techniques, 
styles, clues, hints, classifications and pre-determined 
patterns of English-symbol output being striven for. 


(See Symbol Strategies, p. 13). 


After 45 minutes of such semi-private conversation, 
our group comes together and we share whatever it 
is each child wishes us to hear (from his earlier time with 
one volunteer). It is a refining process, for the second 
output often allows the child an opportunity to alter, 
elaborate upon and embellish his news. He must also defend 
it against questions from his peers. As co-ordinator of 
this group session the teacher is in the position of calling 
upon others to put demands upon the speaker. She can ask 
for more symbols, for fuller sentences, and for richer 
description. She can guide the group in such a way that the 
other children are putting their minds and symbol boards to 
work in @ joint effort — to accurately “read” the first 
child's news. In this way cross-conversations emerge. With 
students, such a period could last an hour; it seems more 
productive if limited to 30-40 minutes, thereby enforcing a 
speed of sorts, with the emphasis on efficient symbol usage to make 
known a specific meaning. 


Three major considerations are required in programing 


for the severely disabled student: 


sles Allowance should be made for considerable time 
to be allocated to each stage of the program; 
regardless of the student's learning capacity, 
extra time is required for interacting with the 


severely disabled person. 


oa The student should be prepared to use more than 
one type of symbol communication. Ir the 
assistance of a technical aid is anticipated, 
the therapy and rehabilitation engineering 
resources available to the student should be 
investigated. The instructor should also 


explore and become familiar with the range of 
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communication technical aids being developed 
internationally. Never, however, should symbol 
communication instruction be withheld while 
waiting for the appropriate tecnnical aid. The 
student should always be provided with an interim 
and alternative means of accessing the symbols, 
to be used whenever technical aid is not 


available to him (see Appendix 4). 


3. The instructor must work with the student toward 
the development of strategies and semantic 
grammatical rules which facilitate effective 
communication with a limited number of symbols. 
The syntax model outlined in the syntax section 
is directed primarily toward the symbol-user who 
can readily point directly to symbols, and can 


serve only as a reference. 


From the research findings (see Data Analysis section, 
Evaluation Study, p. 32) Disability was found to have an 
effect upon Integration of symbok communication, the degree 
to which symbols are integrated into a person's total 
communication with others. Generally, the results indicated 
that the moderately handicapped person used symbols most 
extensively; the severely handicapped person was next in 
degree of symbol integration; the least physically handicapped 
person demonstrated the smallest degree of symbol integration. 
These results are not surprising, given the ease with which 
symbols can accompany and be used by the moderately 
handicapped person confined to a wheelchair. When more 
sophisticated displays are required - either as technical 
aids for the severely handicapped or as portable, non- 
restricting displays for the active mobile person - integration 
of symbol communication into the person's total communication 
becomes much more difficult. The same pattern appeared with 
regard to Number of settings in which a person used symbols 


to communicate and with performance level in SYMSKILL. 
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Although the Evaluation Study results suggest, at the 
present time, a more limited symbol communication potential 
for the severely disabled, the interest and progress being 
made in the field of communication aid technology offers 
strong hope for the future. Through electro-mechanical and 
electronic aids, computer representation of the symbols, 
improved interfages and simulated speech, many possibilities 
exist for improving the symbol communication capabilities of 


the severely disabled. 


Special Considerations in Programming 


ImORe “ElatS) Mentally Retarced 


Only general suggestions as to programming for the 
retarded can be made within this publication. As already 
stated, the focus of the Evaluation Study was the use of 
Blissymbols by the physically handicapped person; the 
distinction between retarded and non-retarded was 
purposefully kept gross (see Appendix 2, Evaluation Study). 
Nonetheless, areas where special program considerations 
can be made when instructing the retarded person, can be 
identified from the quantitative analysis and casuistic 


information collected: 


The study findings confirmed that the intellectual level 
at which the symbol user functions is a strong determinant 
of the level at which the symbol system will be used (see 
Data Analysis Section, Evaluation Study). The instructor 
who plans to introduce Blissymbols to a student who appears 
to be functioning as retarded, can plan a program within 
Model 2 or Model 3 after consideration of the following 


ipnLormation- 
Observed 1.9. demonstrated an effect upon: 


]. Performance for the following variables: 


-. SkRAkhh sn symbols; 

- Number of symbols in best sentence? 

- Number of symbols in typicak sentence; 
= Reading score. 


(b) 


(c) 


(See 
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The level at which the following variables 
were rated: 


- Integration of Symbol communicatzon ; 
- Attitude to Learning new symbols ; 

- Interest in creating new symbots ; 

- Speed of Leanning symbols . 


Use of: 
symbol strategies and symbol indicators, 1l.e.: 


- Profictency of ‘opposite! strategy ; 

- Profictency of combining strategy ; 

- Tense prosrcrency ; 

- Exclamation proficiency ; 

- Proficiency of 'big and little' meaning ; 
- Indicating pant of speech; 

- Relkativizer profraciency ; 

- Prhofictency of symbol part strategy ; 

- Other strategies. 


non-symbol strategies, i.e.: 


- Aphabet-initiak consonant ; 

- Aphabet-endings  ; 

Spell ung: 

- Gestures for content; 

- Gestures fon feeling tntensrty; 
bueno tang: 

- Facrzak expression; 

- Body movement; 

- Other non-symbok strategies. 


categories, i1.e.: 


- Working use of yes, no; 

- Working use of manners; 

- Working use of questions; 

- Working use of people; 

- Working use of actions; 

- Wonrkang use of emotions; 

- Working use of deserntptive words, 
Number of types og statements. 


Data Analysis section, Evaluation Study). 


The research findings of lower symbol and reading 


performance levels, slower learning rate and less extensive 


involvement in Blissymbol communication within the retarded 


population will offer no major surprises to insteuctons: 


The information, however, isolates for consideration 


specific factors related to the "qualitatively different 
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use of Blissymbols by the retarded" referred to in 
instructor interviews, and helps identify areas in which the 
instructionalsprogramming will dufteter from, that for.the non- 
retarded. From the data findings, it is clear that 
program planning within Models 2 and 3 must include 


formulation of realistic objectives with regard to: 


ey Proficiency with symbols; 

(b) Number of Symbols in best sentence; 
(c) Number of symbols in typtcak sentence; 
(a) Symbol strategies; 

(e) Non-symbol strategies; 

(£) Categories; 


(g) Types of Statements. 


As well, lower performance expectations must be 
formulated with regard to reading, speed of learning, and 
degree of integration of symbols into student's interaction 
with others. Special attention needs to be directed toward 
developing positive attitudes toward learning and creating 


new symbols. 


The clarification of these differences can be 
particularly helpful to the instructor who has students with 
a wide range of intellectual levels. Through observing a 
student's performance with regard to these variables, the 
instructor can more effectively develop individualized 
programs and more Objectively evaluate the appropriateness 
of the initial assessment and the model selected. From the 
writer's experience, reference to Model 2 for the retarded 
student who is placed in a class with higher intellectually 
functioning students, provides a program compatible with 
the program derived from Model 1 for the students who 


learn more readily. 


4 Variable is included in SYMSKILL (see Appendix 2, Evaluation 
Study. 
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itis interesting towmnote tthatevosc ied leo wand 
ALentness showed a significant increase for the study's 
"retarded" population. This changed perception of the 
"retarded" student's learning potential was also reflected 
through the significant increase in the amount of program 


time allocated to language arts instruction for this group. 


Although the study findings do not allow specific 
program suggestions, they do offer a guide as to the 
content and objectives for programs for the retarded 
within Models 2 and 3. Further information relating to 
programming for the retarded symbol-user can be found in 
the: Symbol’ Selection section (p.8162) and the Introducrer, 
Programs section (p. 149), within Model 2 and Model 3. 


Special Consideration in Programming 
for the Pre-Schooler 


The importance of communicating, as broadly as possible 
at as early an age as possible, can never be too strongly 
emphasized. The Evaluation Study findings confirmed that 
change in performance on communication variables was more 
pronounced for retarded, inexperienced, younger and 


moderately and severely disabled subjects. 


To date ,the youngest known symbol student began at 
age 2; the youngest child included in the Evaluation Study 
began symbols at age 3. 


As discussed in the Assessment section, the student's 
developmental level, particularly as he relatés to visual 
materials, offers a more relevant indication of his readiness 
for symbols than does his chronological age. If assessmenc 
findings indicate that the child is able to derive meaning 
from representational visual materials and if symbols are 


recommended, the child's age becomes important in guiding 
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decisions relating to selection of model and type of 


program to be implemented. 


In introducing symbols, one important consideration 
must be the student's experience background. It is 
imperative that the first symbols relate to known persons, 
Objects and activities. Model 2 provides many suggestions 
for the older student in regard to symbol program, as 
does the Vocabulary Selection section (p. 160) and Appendix 6, 


which lists toys and games which have been found successful. 


The Evaluation Study findings demonstrate an increased 
incorporation of symbols into play materials and pre-school 
activities, as the instructors become more familiar-with the 
symbol system. The importance of the pre-school instructor 
having extensive knowlege of Blissymbolics cannot be over 
emphasized. She must be ready to respond to the young 
child's fleeting interests and concerns and provide new 
symbols as readily as new words are given to the young 
speaking child. Incorporating symbols into each school 
activity in which the child engages is an important part of 
programming; however, expanding the child's expressive symbol 
vocabulary as rapidly as the child can learn it and providing 
a model from which the child can produce symbol utterances, 


are the real challenges. 


Instructors with classes containing both speaking and 
non-speaking students might wish also to make use of symbols 
to assist their speaking children in the development of pre- 
school skills. Selecting a symbol from a group of symbols 
(shape discrimination), developing a concept of colour, 
increasing the complexity of pictures which can be comprehended 
are three variables which showed positive change as students 
worked with symbols (see Data Analysis section, Evaluation 


Study, pp. 19-36). Many other benefits for the speaking 
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child can be discovered by the innovative teacher. Providing 
symbols for all the children in the pre-school group, whether 
speakers or symbol communicators, will lend strong support 

to the symbol student's progress. Instructors within the 
study who presented symbols to their entire group, were 


enthusiastic about the positive results for everyone. 
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(£) Ongoing Evaluation of Progress: 


The £indapgs ol che Evaluation study indicated: thatra 
number of variables relating to symbol communication 
performance showed a change which can be related to the 
Symbol instructional program (see Data Analysis section, 
Evaluation Study )gmnd7ornihavey been yshown tomrelate ‘ciosely 
to SYMSKILL. The recording materials which follow 
provide a preliminary format by which the instructor can 
evaluate progress through objectively observing the student 
with regard to these variables. Many of these variables 
have also been identified in the comparison made between groups 
with HI SYMSKILL scores December 1974 and groups with LO SYMSKILL 
scores December 1974 (see Research Data section, Evaluation 
Study, p. 66). They have been divided into those relating 
primarilyecorCoOM Ska Gime (skid an symbol communication), . those 
relating mainly to SYMSKILL (skill with symbol system) and 


those secondary factors which can be objectively observed. 


The recording materials are based primarily on the 
Progress Report recording materials developed as part 
of the Evaluation Study. As in the Assessment section, 
the recording materialS which are new or amended will be 
denoted by (RY . These will appear as an Ongoing 
Evaluation Form to accompany the Initial Assessment 
Recording Form and will be available from the Blissymbolics 


Communication Foundation. 


‘Instructors who participated in the Evaluation Study 
found the research recording materials useful in directing 
their attention to the many aspects of symbol communication, 
in providing a framework for observing performance and 
program Dlanning, and ine oroviding information for 


writing reports. In an examination of individual sections 


EME 


of the materials, 86 per cent of the instructors evaluated the 
Communication recording materials as "very relevant" to their 


program needs. 


Forty per cent of the instructors felt that the 
materials were appropriate for recording progress every six 
months rather than every three months as has been required 
during the Evaluation Study. .sThe time interval selected 
(and also the appropriateness of the recording materials) 


will vary with the model being utilized. 


Many other materials can be developed by the instructor 
to record information useful in the evaluation of progress. 
Those included in this section have been selected pecause 
they relate to variables which are worthy of consideration 
with regard to symbol communication progress because of 
their predictive capability, identified through the data 
analysis. They relate primarily to Model 1 as this was the 


model upon which the #valuation Study focussed. 


Variables Relating to COMSKILI 


(1) INTEREST IN COMMUNICATION 


CHECK the degree of interest the student 
demonstrates in communication. 


no interest 


titele interest 


some interest 


a great deal of interest 


(2) 


(3) 
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ATTITUDE TO LEARNING NEW SYMBOLS 


CHECK the student's attitude toward learning new symbols. 


0. Actively rejects learning new symbols. 


1. No interest in learning new symbols. 


2. Can be directed toward learning new 
symbols. 


Shows interest in learning new symbols 
presented. 


Asks meaning of unknown symbols on 
display. 


Initiates request for learning new 
symbols. 


Initiates and independently directs 
search for new symbols, e.g. in 


Semantography. 


INTEGRATION OF SYMBOL COMMUNICATION 


CHECK the degree to which symbol communication is inte- 
grated into the student's way of relating with his world. 


0. Symbols can be identified but are 
never used in student's expressive 
communication. 


1. Student uses symbols to respond to 


questions which are directed 
toward a symbol response. 


2. Student spontaneously responds 
with symbols; does not initiate 
symbol communication. 

3. Beginning to initiate symbol 
communication and to view symbols 
as a means of communication. 


4. Symbols form an integral part of 
student's communication but limited 
to specific persons and specific 
Situations. 


5. Symbols form an integral part of 
student's total communication at 
all times when the situation is 
structured for this to occur. 


6. Student directs all situations so 
that symbols form an integral part of 
his total communication at all times. 
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(4) ABILITY TO DEAL WITH LISTENER'S MISUNDERSTANDING 


CHECK student's ability to deal with situations when 
the meaning of his message is not comprehended by the 
listener. 


No attempt to deal with situation. 
Repeats first message. 


Gestures or environmental clues accompany 
first message. 


symbol message 
questions. 


Responds with alternative 
when directed by specific 


Responds with alternative symbol message 


when reminded. 


Independently produces alternative 
symbol message with effort. 


Spontaneously offers alternative symbol 
message. 


(5) NATURE OF SOCIAL INTERACTION 
RANK Most (1) to Least (5) the people with whom the child interacts. 


RATE type of interaction using key below. 


How student 
interacts 


[eater wie 
[ste ees | 
[tin were | 
a 
[ener ete [ 


(a) attention-seeking behaviour 
(b) responding to interaction 
(c) initiating interaction 
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(6) NUMBER OF SETTINGS 


CHECK all the settings where the student uses symbols 
to communicate. 


classroom 


other school areas 


home 


Variables Relating to SYMSKILI. 
(1) NUMBER OF SYMBOLS RELATED TO 


CHECK the largest group of symbols from which student 
can select one symbol upon request. 


400 display 


Lo5 


(2) NUMBER OF SYMBOLS, WORKING VOCABULARY, KNOWN VOCABULARY 


(a) 
(b) 


RECORD - number of symbols on display. 


MARK - percentage of display known and 
percentage serving as working vocabulary. 


Percentage 


LO pet Onere 3 Olsere 4: Olt Ole OO tad, Olen ee OU mee LO 


% of display 


working vocab. 


% of display 
known vocab. 


(3) PROFICIENCY WITH SYMBOLS 


(a) 


(b) 


CHECK (in column 1) the skill areas which 
describe the student's level of functioning 
with symbols. 


RATE (in column 2) proficiency in each of the 
skill areas checked by points. 


Learning that symbols can be a 
substitute for speech. 


Learning the meaning that is 
related to each symbol. 


Learning that one symbol represents 
a range of meanings. 


Developing speed in locating 
symbols. 


Learning to use symbols for effec- 
tive and meaningful communication. 


Learning to recognize and utilize 
symbol components. 


Learning to utilize a variety of 
symbol strategies. 


Developing various styles of symbol 
communication in order to adapt to 
different listeners. 


PROFICIENCY KEY: 4 - Excellent 3 - Good 


2 - Fair 1 - Poor 
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(4) NUMBER OF CATEGORIES 


CHECK all categories which are part of the 
student's working vocabulary. 


yes, no 
manners 


questions 


pepte =| 
ae pes| | 


emotions 


description 
words 


(5) PROFICIENCY WITH SYMBOL STRATEGIES AND 1 CATORS 


(a) CHECK (in column 1) the symbol strategies 
used as part of student's working vocabulary. 


(b) © sRATES (Cin column 2) the student's use of each 
strategy and indicator checked. 


Symbol Strategies 
and Indicators 


1 


pe 


Big and little meaning 
Part of speech indicators 


Relativizer 


Symbol part 


KEY: 4 - Excellent 3 - Good 
2 - Fair 1 - Poor 


i ) 
(6) PROFICIENCY WITH NON-SYMBOL STRATEGIES 


(a) CHECK (in column 1) additional "non-symbol" 
strategies used in conjunction with student's 
working vocabulary. 


(b) RATE (in column 2) the student's use of each 
strategy checked using the previous key. 


Alphabet - initial consonant 


Alphabet - endings 


Spelling 
Gestures* (to supply content) 


Gestures* (for intensity of feeling) 
Eye "pointing" 


Body movement 


(7) INTEREST IN CREATING NEW SYMBOLS 


CHECK ability to create new symbols, 


1. Contributes to creating symbols, 
but highly dependent. 


Attempts to create new symbols, but 
needs assistance to complete. 


Independently completes new symbols; 
poor quality. 


Independently completes new symbols; 
requires minimal assistance for 
symbol to be acceptable. 


Independently creates *acceptable 
symbols. 


Independently creates *exceptional 
symbols. 
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(8) TYPES OF STATEMENTS 


CHECK statement types used by student. 


Statement 


foots 
sie eweon | 
fount 


(9) NUMBER OF SYMBOLS IN BEST SENTENCE, 
NUMBER OF SYMBOLS IN TYPICAL SENTENCE 


MARK number of symbols in (i) best sentence, and 
(ii) typical sentence: indicate exact number of symbols 
if more than 10. 


Number of Symbols 


In typical sentence 


Variables Relating ‘to Secondary Considerations 
in Evaluating Symbol Communication 


(To be considered by instructor i 
COMSKTILI, and SYMSKIT.I. recordinas 


(1) SYMBOLS AS PRIMARY OR SECONDARY 
MEANS OF COMMUNICATION 


CHECK objective for symbol communication, 
short-term long-term 


primary means of 
communication 


secondary means of 
communication 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 
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ALERTNESS 


CHECK the student's general level of alertness 
(as often demonstrated by sense of humour). 


no interest in surroundings fe ava 
little interest in surroundings oe 


sometimes observant; sometimes 
see humour in situations 


ASSESSED I.Q. 


CHECK the assessed level of intellectual functioning. 


[oreo 
moderately retarded (trainable) 
(£) 


average 


high average (bright-normal) 


(g) 
(h) superior 
(i) very superior 


Name of Test 


Date of Test 


THE WAY IN WHICH THE CHILD LEARNS SYMBOLS 


Pact men 
Pomme | 
i 
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(5) CHILD'S FRUSTRATION: degree and frequency 


(a) CHECK (in column 1) no apparent frustration or 
the manner in which frustration is manifested. 


(b) RATE (in column 2) the degree of the behaviour 
manifested using the following key: 


(a) very mild 
(b) mild 

(c) moderate 
(d) extreme 


(c) RATE (in column 3) the frequency of this 
behaviour using the following key: 


(a) rarely 

(b) sometimes 

(c). often 

(d) very frequent 


(a) no apparent display of frustration 


(b) aggression 


(c) apathy 
(d) other 


(6) ABILITY TO LEARN THROUGH AUDITORY 
CHANNEL AND AUDITORY MEMORY 


(a) auditory channel 
(b) auditory memory 


KEY 
poor 
it Siilre 


good 
excellent 
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(7) CHECK IF THE CHILD HAS A VISUAL PROBLEM WHICH 
MIGHT IMPEDE LEARNING A VISUAL SYSTEM 


YES [mel Wener eta] 9? Soecrry 


(3) (CHILDS <ABILITY TO ATTEND TO*VISUAL: STIMULI 


SRR a Te PP mila ais | 
joe) ate 
aaein 


(d) excellent 


(9) SMALLEST SIZE PICTURE TO WHICH CHILD CAN RELATE 


Lk eel a 
NO eyisae ie trierntey |" 
leesmamantrhececomeanverenncrsmeanpeny| lb ienic| 
Soe citer ree in| 


(10) SMALLEST DISTANCE BETWEEN STIMULI WHICH 
CHILD REQUIRES IN ORDER TO SEE THEM 


(e) no space 


(11) ABILITY TO LEARN THROUGH VISUAL 
CHANNEL AND VISUAL MEMORY 


(a) visual channel 


(b) visual memory 


KEY 
(a) poor 
(Dagar 
(c) good 
(J) excellent 
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(12) TO ASSESS READING LEVEL 


Assign point score for each statement, Begin with Level 0; dis- 
continue when you have rated "0'"' for every item within a level. 


Se POLREe ey L Tf student is above level 6, enter Rogol 
e | priate statements here: 
Asal | v 
e 
oo | il 
=| ou 
acl acl i i 
V0 PIH diy w L]| Identifies 90% of Gr. 2 sight vocabulary..... 
4 alo vloc ’ , i ; 
> |¥oEjs < e | Progressing in advanced word-analysis skills. 
w 9 WO alu v | Independently identifies most new words, 
cd) OG Alo wv Grade 2 é y 
4 OY fel fey el|lure 5) e} using context & many word-attack skills...... 
rt i= oS os) 5 A ° 
BS dv sly low 1] Reading widely, with ease at Gr. 2 level..... 
Sic i "eers rerew ; ; 
a doe @ Hd be 6} Other (if required) 
| ee Stes LyPidentitves? 907¥ory Cre sight” vocabulary.Qin. Aa 
YO UY YVUY O|/Y HY YW a ole ° . 
H tn aln vin da e | Making progress acquiring word-analysis skill... 
: v | Using some word-attack skill along with meaning 
Primer a : 
e | clues to independently identify some new words.. 
1| Utilizes the paragraph as meaningful unit....... 
5| Other (if required) 


Identifies 90% of pre-primer sight vocabulary...... 
Matches 3 & 4 letter words displayed in different 
EIS) MBLC Goto o tice. 
Distinguishes auditorily all beginning consonants 
and some blends...... 5000S 
Utilizes the sentence as a meaningful unit......... 
Other (if required) 
Shows. interest in print. and in. learning to read....... 
Visually discriminates letter & gross word differences 
Aware of fine differences in letter sounds and in 
WORGGAD a EES NS sie) cs cis slater 
Ability to generalize now applied to stories; predicts 
outcome, notes inconsistencies, makes inferences...... 
Other (if required) 
Attends to detail, interprets stories visually and 


Pre-Primer 


rods 0 Ff 


Late Kindergarten/ 
Early Grade 1 


Co" << (Oe ie 


Uses past experiences to generalize beyond immediate 
SLLEMBIENOM, no soo ud uOn 


L Grably Presented... 2... <0 

e | Recognizes gross differences in visual stimuli, e.g. 
Early Vv SIMA DES5 70 op odoadK 
Kindergarten PEAbAWAnE Ol Cross, characrerisLics (Of) WOLGS.s.. 6 emer > = AB ono 

iL 

2 


Other (if required) 
Appears to derive some meaning from pictures and books...... 
Demonstrates interest in listening to stories, records etc.. 
Shows interest in matching games and puzzles... . ccc w eco w ae 
Participates in social and/or imaginative play activities, 
S.C. VOLS play dn Oe a wloye ls siciss 


Pre-School 


RerRoqgar 


Other (if required) 


Functioning at concrete stage; must see or touch actual object 
LOGCeT 1 Vier MOAN ING... < sasaeus als 
UensCry -MOLOrnachavELIes OCCupyY LOCALSEIMe. sis. os» «ie gon ooo oD 


S50, So" 


TOTAL 
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(g) Deciding whether or not to 
Continue Symbol Instruction: 


Before concluding this section, attention must be given 


to one question asked frequently by new instructors: 


What period of time should be devoted to 
initial training before deciding whether 
or not symbol usage is a realistic goal 
for this student? 


It is evident that no general answer can be given, but 
more specific questions can be formulated which should assist 


the instructor in arriving at a decision. 


1. Was the appropriate model used? 
2. Was the instructional program adequate? 


3. Was sufficient support given to the student - i.e. 
seating; equipment; acceptance of system and newly 
emerging abilities and needs by meaningful others; 
time devoted to "communicating"? 


4. Has the time spent been realistic for this student? 


5. Was change negligible or non-existent in SYMSKILL 
and COMSKILL (see Ongoing Evaluation section) ? 


6. Has the program been able to meet the child's 
special needs as identified through the Ongoing 
BValuatronisection, sp. = loys 


7. Has consideration been given to the question of the 
suitability .ofy symbols? — (See Factors Affecting... 
Evaluations Study, pe 166 vinawoleh (the opinioncece 
research instructors regarding the suitability of 
symbols (1974 and 1975) are summarized and the 
factors accompanying regression in SYMSKILL are 
discussed .) 


8. Has attention been given to those variables which 
are predictors of SYMSKILL? ~(See Factors Affectimgmers, 
p. 66, Evaluation Study, in which varrables 
are summarized, for which a difference in 
performance between HI and LO SYMSKILL achievers 
can be expected.) 


tf the sanswer is no Mtogany .ot tie, questions, manus o 
intervention in response to the problem area is possible, 
continuation of the instructional program with re-defined 


objectives, would appear justified. 
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If the answer is "yes" to all the questions and if 
symbol usage for this student appears ineffective, dis- 
continuation of the instructional program would appear 
indicated. Depending on the circumstances, provision might 
be made for a re-assessment in order to re-examine the 
appropriateness of any, alternative to speech, to select 
another augmentative mode of communication, or to consider 
symbol instruction at a later time. 

If, as is usually the case, some of the questions are 
answered by "yes" and some by "no", the instructor should 
examine the problem areas identified through the above- 
mentioned program evaluation procedure, consult with the 
parent/parent-substitute and appropriate professionals, and 


try to arrive at the most informed decision possible. 


aes THE SYMBOL PROGRAM AS IT 
EXTENDS BEYOND THE SYMBOL-USER 


Although the recording materials used in the Evaluation 
Study focused primarily on the individual student's 
performance, data was also collected with reference to the 
effect (upon progress in communication) of the classroom 
program, the educational setting, the residential setting 
and the community within which the symbol-user interacts. 
The need to look beyond the individual's instructional 
program 1S reinrorced by an examination of the reasons 
cited by instructors as to why some children should not 
have been started on symbol programs and the variables 
accompanying regression in SYMSKILL scores (see Factors 
Affecting..., Evaluation Study). Along with many factors 
relating to the individual's capabilities and needs, the 
following program factors frequently accompanying lower 


performance scores, were noted: 
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(ayivethe “only tchilda in tthe setting; 
(b) change in instructor and/or residence; 
(c) requires electronic equipment and/or seating; 


(ad) no regular instructional program in chronic 
care setting; 


(e) institutional residence; 


(f) student is bilingual; second language not 
available on symbol display for symbol com- 
munication with family; 


(g) infrequent use of symbols at home due to: 
(1) lack of, acceptance; 
(ii) speech better understood than symbols; 
(iii) child refuses to use symbols; 


(h) dclack ofyfamily)-support,jand, co-operation: 


That factors other than the student's capabilities can 
detrimentally affect his progress is self-evident. With 
symbol communication, the influence of these other factors 
can determine the initiation and/or continuation of 
programs. It was felt important, therefore,to summarize 
the needs and the effects of symbol usage to all program 
levels. The following sections summarize information 
obtained from the Evaluation Study instructors relating to 
factors they deemed important at levels beyond the 


individual “sine tructional jorogran, 


CLASS PROGRAM AND INSTRUCTIONAL ENVIRONMENT ; 


At the beginning of the Evaluation Study, instructors 
recorded the following changes resulting from symbol 


involvement: 
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Change Percentage of Programs! 
Extra personnel obtained 36% 
Extra instructional aids 
and materials utilized 70% 
Additional special resources 51% 


Additional time spent in 
instructional preparation 80% 


Additional demands made upon 
the anstruccor 92% 


An increase in “instructor 's 
facility to programme in 
other areas 543% 


Extra Personnel Obtained: 


In most cases this involved volunteers and parent 
volunteers working as teacher-aides, relating with the 
students and preparing symbol materials. Other additional 
personnel resulted from increased speech pathology, 
occupational therapy, and physio-therapy involvement with 


the symbol students. 


Extra Instructional Aids and Materials Utilized: 


Teaching aids in the form of games, toys, stencils, 
books, seatwork, bulletin boards and audio-visual materials 
were produced, frequently with volunteer help. Students 
from other classes in the school were enlisted to help develop 
materials. In other situations the assistance of an 
occupational therapist and workshop resources available 
within the instructional setting and the community were 
utilized. The importance of symbols being integrated into the 
play materials of the young child and the need for materials 
(such as books and games) to encourage family symbol 


involvement were emphasized (see Appendix 6). 


1 individual instructional programs within total symbol using 
population. 
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Additional Special Resources: 


Instructors cited the following changes which served to 


strengthen their programs: 


(a) 


(b) 


(c)) 


(d) 


(h) 
(1) 


Opportunities to attend symbol. workshops and 
professional training programs; 


Other teachers becoming interested in 
Blissymbolics and sharing in the learning of 
the system; 


Intellectual assessment becoming possible for 
the first time for some symbol students; 


Community interest facilitating the involvement 
of volunteers; 


Attention being directed toward symbol students 
by rehabilitation engineers; 


Favourable publicity for the setting in which 
the symbol program was taking place; 


Increased consultant services from the community; 
Increased contact with community agencies; 


Additional secretarial services. 


Additional Time Spent in Instructional Preparation: 


Such comments as: 


enw ye 
Mpyerlovley 
"Need more!" 


"Demands overwhelming!" 


were repeated throughout the interviews. 


The reasons given were: 


(a) 
(b) 


(c) 
(d) 


(e) 


the need for individualizing; 


the newness of the use of Blissymbolics and 
the "need to ponder"; 


the lack of published materials; 


the difficulties of programming for a Bliss 
student when the instructor already has a 
full schedule relating to non-Bliss students; 


the desire to plan tasks related to evaluating 
communication and cognitive skills. 
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In addition;to the preparation .of instructional materials, a 
most time-consuming activity was the development of alterna- 
tive displays to arrive at the best method of indicating 
symbols for those children having problems. Many instructors 
also reported that extensive time was required for the 
development of materials for parent programs and for 


community orientation. 


Additional Demands: 


For many instructors, symbol involvement meant more 
meetings, more paperwork, more problems, and many new 
responsibilities. Their roles expanded to include one or 


more of the following: 


(a) In-service presentations to staff, volunteers, 
students; 

(b) Training of volunteers; 

(S\es Inseructi onaljmrogramsy for) parents; 

(d) Relating to many visitors; 

(e) Public relations responsibilities: 


(p)sgtalks tam the ccommanity; 
Ci Pradvo, Mii.) newspaper, interviews. 
(iii) producing videotapes; 
(£) Study of Blissymbolics and other augmentative 
communication systems; 
(g) Applying for funding for development of the 
symbol program; 
(h) Seeking assistance in the community for the 
construction of displays and interfaces; 


(i) Involvement in an objective evaluation of 
the effectiveness and appropriateness of 
symbol communication for their students; 


(Jj) Greater involvement in team programming and 
in interacting with parents; 


(k) Increased organizational responsibilities as 
role became more diversified. 
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An Increase in Instructor's Facility 
to Program in Other Areas: 


Instructors reported an increased confidence and greater 
ability to work with the students as their ability to 
communicate improved. Symbol communication enabled the 
student to socialize more and to take greater responsibility 
for behaviour, academic performance and decision making; it 
allowed him to interact more with others and be more 
independent in the classroom situation. Biissymbols were 
used specifically in reading, vocabulary study, mathematics, 
science lessons and social studies; they were described 
generally as providing stimulation to academic areas. 
Socialization and working together was facilitated both 
within the classroom and with other classes in the school. 
Integration of the student into other classrooms for certain 
subjects became possible. The interest shown, particularly 
by older students, led, in some instances, to their active 


involvement in the symbol user's program. 


Instructors recorded the following changes in their 
total program as the students progressed in their knowledge 
ef symbols: 

(a) Procedures were more oriented toward abstract 

concept teaching; 

(b) Fewer rote activities and drill procedures; 

(c) Increase in game-oriented activities; 


(d) Students assumed greater responsibility in 
problem-solving; 


(e) Procedures involved lessened focus on perceptual 
[phate lalbalbinale ft 


(£) Greater tlexibi lwoy an proguanmng. 
(g) More group oriented programming; 
(h) Increase in independent activities; 


(1) Greater sharing of symbols with speaking students. 
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Although many positive changes occurred as a result of 
symbol communication, the introduction of a new program 
and the additional demands involved, created difficulties. 
Time, space, personnel, materials, attitudes, supportive 
services, finances were cited frequently as areas in which 


problems can arise. 


Timee@asancededstor: # planning, preparing’ anstructional 
Materials, interacting with the severely disabled 
person, studying Blissymbolics, providing suitable 
displays, interacting with other professionals, 
orienting others, public relations, evaluation, 
organizing the many program facets, visitors, 


training helpers, relating with parents. 


Space is needed for: extra equipment, additional 
helpers, visitors, increased opportunities for 


socialization and independence. 


Personnel are needed to: provide the individual 
instruction essential to early stages of symbol 
instruction, provide supportive services, help in 
developing materials, assist the instructor with 


increased workload. 


Materials, which are commercially available (see 
Appendix 8), are needed to reduce the instructor's 


preparation and one-to-one teaching time. 


Attitudes must be positive if the symbol program is 
to succeed. Instructors need to be enthusiastic, 
creative, and positive about the future application 
of Blissymbolics. Other professionals in the 
setting need to be willing to try something new. 
The student must accept his symbol communication 


and his newly developing needs and skills; 


para 


speaking peers need a positive accepting model on 
the part of adults. from which to pattern their 
responses to the symbol-user; instructors require 

a sensitivity to the possible resentment by 
speaking students because of the time and attention 
required by symbol-users. Staff and administrators 
throughout the setting need to support and value 


the symbol program. 


Supportive Services are required from many professional 
areas, as well as from the Blissymbolics 
Communication Foundation to provide: 


(a) Adequate service relating to assessment, 
positioning and accessing of symbols; 


(b) Symbol displays and technical aids; 
(c) Instructional information and materials; 


(d) Information regarding Blissymbolics and 
its application. 


Finances are need to develop a program in which the 


elements listed above are adequately dealt with. 


The problems of individual symbol instructors were many 
and varied. Primarily, however, they related to situations 
arising from the introduction of something new and to the 
pioneering work necessary in such undertakings. Frequently 
the problems were compounded because the decision to begin 
a symbol program had been made independently by the 
instructor and had limited administrative support. It is 
hoped that with the growing awareness of the effectiveness of 
Blissymbolics and the increased appreciation of program 
needs, many of the problems faced by the early symbol 
instructors will be reduced for future instructors. 
Administrative involvement prior to the initiation of symbol 
instruction could deal with the potential problem areas 
before the program begins and hopefully provide the 


instructor with the support needed. 
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It was observed by the research investigators that most 
of the instructors who participated in the Evaluation Study 
were innovative, independent, strongly motivated professionals, 
sometimes working almost alone in establishing a symbol 
PLrogram. oc: we Nope that, In the tnictation Of Tuture 
programs, sufficient support will be given such that the 
extensive extra effort required of the research instructors 
will not be a necessity for a program to succeed. 

Provisions should be made to ensure that the program can 
continue beyond an individual instructor's period of 


involvement. 


THE EDUCATIONAL SETTING: 


The extent to which the symbol user interacts within 
the larger educational settings and the attitudes of those 
with whom he relates can have an important effect upon his 
progress. In this regard, instructors mentioned: 

(a) There is more growth in symbol usage when a 
large number of adults give feedback; 


(b) It is important that the student not associate 
symbols with only one part of the educational 
setting; 


(c) The student grows in self-esteem and confidence 
when he sees symbols being used throughout the 
setting. 


The ideal instructional program would seem to involve 
an all-symbol class for the student's initial intensive 
symbolninstructionalwperogram,; sin order to. provide a 
consistent model as well as sufficient time for one-to-one 
instruction. This stage would be followed by the student's 
advancement to an integrated situation in which he interacts 
with many speaking students and adults (see Appendix 9). 
Prior to providing a completely integrated situation for the 
symbol user, many instructors arranged for interaction 
between the class containing symbol children and classes in 


which there are no symbol children. In information from 19 


settings at the end of 
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the Evaluation Study the deqreeso: 


interaction was reported as high or moderate for 75 per cent 


of the settings. 


THs truceors cited 
regard to symbol usage 
(a) Resistance by 


symbols as the 
System; 


(b) Other teachers 


several difficulties encountered with 


in the larger setting: 


some professionals in accepting 
child's primary communication 


questioning the selection of 


particular students for symbol instruction; 


(c) Resentment on the part of other teachers 


because of the 
programs; 


attention given to new symbol 


(d) Staff feeling threatened by the new system and 
being unable to Communicate comfortably with 
the symbol user; 


(e) Frequent misplacing of the symbol display and 


lack sot sregard 


for tts importance toy,che user: 


Instructors, for the main part, felt they had a 


responsibility for stati om1entetvon toward the usesos 


Blissymbolics.. Their .objectives included: 


(a) Reducing "fear 


of the unknown" felt by many 


of their colleagues; 


(b) Providing a better understanding of the 
importance of an expressive communication 


system and the 


role to be played by 


augmentative systems to speech; 


(c) Explaining why 


Blissymbolics was selected; 


(d) Understanding the logic and structure of 


the system; 


(e) Yeveloping an appreciation in .others,of how 
Blissymbolics differed from speech therapy, 
reading and other communication and symbol 


systems; 


(£) Keeping informed of research data relating 
to the effect of symbol usage upon speech 
(the current study indicates that there is 


no detrimental 


effect upon speech resulting 


from symbol usage - see Speech and Language 


section, gps; 


EVadluati OneSeudy hs 


a 


AS 


instructors disseminated information about Blissymbolics 


through: 


setting 
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Providing pint ormation as ~to,how,to,.reLate 
comfortably with symbol users; 


Developing in others realistic expectations 
with regard to a student's progress; 


Fostering interest and support on the part of 
all staff; 


Developing in others an awareness of the 

cost comparison between educating a student 
without any means of communication and 
educating a student who becomes semi- 
independent through being able to communicate. 


well as giving staff orientation presentations, 


Bulletin board displays; 
In-house newsletters; 
Special art projects; 


Inviting staff and other students to special 
class activities; 


Bazaars; 
Symbol labelling the entire setting; 
Showing Mr. Symbol Man and videotapes; 


Having symbol students participate in school 
ConGesicc 


Placing, 1nctormatbaon as to the capabilities 
of the Blissymbolics System on the students' 
symbol displays; 


Scheduling special "information" days; 


In-service for upper .grades. 


Instructors looked for assistance from the rest of 
throughs 
Administrative support for an appropriate 


(a) 


(b) 


(co) 


number of students within a class, a 
flexible timetable to accommodate extended 
role and training opportunities; 


Encouragement and interest on the part of 
colleagues; 


Therapy assistance; 


the 


PRS) 


(d) Provision of adaptive equipment and 
technical servicing to maintain equipment 
in working order; 


(e) Financing for equipment and displays; 
(f) Availlabiriweyvof audio visual aids; 
(g) Provision for team involvement; 


(h) Involvement of a social worker, reading 
consultant, psychologist as needed. 


FAMILY INVOLVEMENT: 


The importance of family acceptance of symbol 
communication was stressed by symbol instructors. They 
recognized that family support varied greatly from student 
to student and various approaches and techniques were used 
to encourage as much involvement as possible. The Family 
section in the Evaluation Study presents information obtained 
through a parent questionnaire distributed midway through 
the Evaluation Study and gives some indication as to 
the degree of success obtained by the instructors in 
including parents in the symbol communication program. 

Two further factors which may interfere with the development 
of a high degree of family involvement are the heavy work 
demands placed upon the instructor and in some cases the 
instructor's lack of confidence in her ability to present 

the system to the family. As instructors grow in their 
knowledge of the system, through learning with their students, 
they become more positive toward including the parents. In 
those instances where instructors did include parent 
involvement as part of their initial program, they were 


enthusiastic about the results. 


Just as important as teaching the parents about the 
system of Blissymbolics, is the need for counselling the 
parents with regard to their new relationship with their 
symbol youngster. Parents need to be sensitive to the 
symbol user's potential to be more independent, to be more 


skilful with symbols than any other member of the family, 
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to make decisions, to take a more active and dominant role 
in the family and community. Helping the parents alter 
attitudes and behaviour patterns which may have reinforced 
the youngsters dependency upon them may be one of the most 
challenging aspects of the symbol communication program, 


and should not be overlooked. 


The following ideas were suggested by instructors as 
ways of stimulating parent involvement: 
(a) Have parents visit instructional setting 
Lorea day; 


(b) Prepare daily notebooks/"Family-grams" 
(S=partbditto,ot goals\= method \— progress 
report, which goes home for parents; report 
on "homework", which is returned by them; 
reinforcement through follow-up assignments) ; 


(c) Holding periodic conferences/workshops with 
parents and involved disciplines; 


(d) Arranging for parent to meet other parents 
of non-verbal children (socially); 


(e) Tape child's speech and replay to parent to 
demonstrate that not everyone understands 
the speech; 


(f£) Use "parent volunteers"; 


(g) Establish and maintain phone contact between 
teacher and parent; 


(h) Make provisions for ethnic translations; 


(1) Send symbol games home, e.g. symbol bingo, 
scrabble, dominoes, etc. 


(j) Send taped message home and the child must 
show this message to parents, using board; 


(k) Take immediate action on parental requests 
for symbols; 


(1) Make home visits. 


For those symbol students living in institutions and 
residential settings, the problems of program follow- 
through with substitute parents and care staff were enormous. 
Many of the approaches suggested with regard to staff 
orientation in the educational setting (p. 214) were tried, 


but shift work, staff turnover, loss and damaging of 
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displays and lack of time presented serious obstacles. Some 
instructors found symbol communication on the wards easier 
than signing (which was being introduced in many settings) ; 
new symbols could be recorded and reviewed and the student's 
known vocabulary was readily visible for the ward staff to 
learn and use. However, many instructors became discouraged 
at the immensity of their task. Regular, ongoing symbol 
orientation for staff would seem to be one area needing 
development, along with increased administrative attention 
to special support services for residents requiring 


communication instruction. 


COMMUNITY AWARENESS OF BLISSYMBOLICS: 


Recognizing that learning a new means of communication 
involves a widening of one's world, instructors planned ways 
for symbol-users to interact within the broader community 
and for the community to come to the symbol user. Shopping 
excursions, trips to neighbouring schools, and special outings 
were arranged and were enriched through the additional 


dimension of symbol communication (see Appendix Os) ie 


Instructors also initiated and responded to community 


interest through: 


(a) Newspaper, radio, television interviews; 


(b) Giving talks to service clubs, women's 
groups, church groups, university students; 


(c) Acquainting educational consultants and 
administrators of the need for integrated 
educational settings and community facilities 
for symbol users; 


(d) Accepting numerous visitors and volunteers, 
both adult and student; 


(e) Seeking funding assistance; 


(£) Generally contributing to an awareness of 
the system of Blissymbolics and of the 
capabilities of the symbol user. 
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The Evaluation Study, as it related to program, 
created more questions than it answered - at all levels. 
It demonstrated, however, that in spite of the limited 
experience of instructors and the limited program support 
for the majority of symbol students, Blissymbolics could be 


an effective means of communication. 


Model 1 of this section was based on the ideas and 
Anstructionak sramework of Nancy Lageer, 0.C.C.C. 
Symbol teacher and enriched by the contributions of 
many other «nstructonrs. 


Mode’. 2 was based on the suggestions of Evaluation 
Study tmstructors and augmented by the expertences of 
professtonals working with the young child who 44 "at 
risk" for Speech development and by those who view 
the trainable retarded child from a developmental 
perspective, such as: 


David Yoder 

James D. MacDonald and Judith Presser Blott 
Patricia Rom 

Wm. Ford 

Deborah Harris Vanderhertden 

Barbara Halk and Lyn Skogan 


Model 3 was developed from the comments of Evaluation 
Study instructors and augmented through the experiences 
Of progessionals who have been exploring the 
utilization of Blissymbolics with the tratnable 
netarded, such as: 


June Bigge 
Caroline Price 
Deborah Tooch 
Gregory Hermann 


21S 
D. Social-Psychological Implications 


es CHANGES IN SOCIAL AND PSYCHOLOGICAL 
AREAS OF FUNCTIONING 


In addition to the changes widely reported regarding 
the improvements shown by the symbol users in their speech 
and physical (functional) areas as they developed in their 
ability to communicate with symbols, other changes have been 
observed in the social and psychological development of 
symbol users. The present study did not yield data 
permitting an analysis which would differentiate those social 
and psychological changes that would likely accompany an 
improved ability to communicate by any method, from those 
changes that appear to be as a result of characteristics 
specific to symbol communication. One can speculate, 
nevertheless, that many of the changes reported appear to 
be a direct consequence of the child experiencing immediate 
and successful communication, which becomes possible as a 


result of the ease of learning Blissymbols. 


This section will deal generally with social- 
psychological changes and will not attempt to go beyond the 
limits of the information available by trying to isolate 
those changes which would appear to be linked specifically 
to symbol communication. (Results from the quantitative 
data analysis regarding social and psychological changes 


appear in the Research Data section of the Evaluation Study.) 


During the first interview of the sub-population 


instructors, changes in their children's overall motivation 


and personal growth were already being reported. The changes 
fell primarily into three areas -- emotional, behavioural 
and social -- with the greatest number referring to the 


emotional development of the child. 
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The kinds of changes reported with regard to the child's 
emotional development included: that he was happier, more 
emotionally stable, more independent, less frustrated, more 
stimulated and motivated; showing more pride in his accom- 
plishments, showing more initiative; better able to accept 


failure, better able to express his feeling and questions. 


Behaviorally, children were reported to be showing less 
hyperactivity and aggression, greater attentiveness, and 


reduced behaviour problems. 


Socially, the children were reported to be having 
greater contact with adults and, generally, greater oppor- 


tunity to secialaze: 


In many cases the symbol-users were reported to be 
presenting such an improved image that higher expectations 
needed to be set as their true potential abilities were 


revealed. 


When these same instructors were asked three months 
later to report on any further changes, many continued to 
observe changes which were the same in nature but of greater 


intensity. 


As well as the changes in emotional development already 
enumerated, comments in these interviews emphasized im- 
proved personal adjustment, increased spontaneity and par- 
ticipation, increased maturity and self-confidence, im- 
proved self-image. Further, in one situation the child's 
reaction to communication made evident severe emotional 
problems, which had previously been overlooked. Through 
their communication, other symbol-users have also made 
other, less severe, emotional needs known. There is a 
deep responsibility upon those introducing an augmentative 
means of communication to deal with whatever is communicated, 
including adjustment difficulties. This sometimes necessi- 
tates psychiatric or psychological counselling. One must 


be prepared to recognize and react to these problems. 
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Increased social interaction was reported with both 
adults and peers, particularly speaking children. The 
symbol-users were said to now be part of a peer group. 


Increased communication with parents was also reported. 


With an improved means of communication, personality 
differences among the children were emerging. The symbol 
users were demonstrating a sense of humour, creativity and a 
wide range of varying interests. These characteristics 
were revealed through both the content and the style of 
symbol output. In some cases the children were asserting 
themselves as individuals, demanding more time and atten- 
tion. Many reported that the image which the child now 
presented was much different from his image as a non- 
communicating child. He was now presenting as an active, 


participating contributing human being. 


During the course of the Evaluation Study all instruc- 
tors were asked to record on an ongoing basis any changes 
observed in their students which they attributed to a change 
in communication abilities. Similar kinds of observations 
were being made for the population as a whole, as were 


stated by the sub-population interviewed. 


The development of social skills was reported with 
high frequency as interaction with both peers and adults 
increased. Areas where some degree of change was reported 
were: the physical area (including speech, hand control, 
head control, general body relaxation); the educational 
area (including ability to assess and program for-ch#ldjs 


family relationships; and behaviour. 


pay 


The quality and depth of psychological changes are 


examplified in the two samples of anecdotal reports which 


follow. 


bs 


"Becomes very attached to anyone who will take the 
time tom talk we roener,  Istrerrrolty tonetry and de- 
pressed otherwise. Is not easy to be with nor is 
attractive physically so is avoided and ignored 
much of the time. She feels abandoned by her 
framiigetine Fact’ se) and cannot accept: this.’ ‘Is 

a delightful companion when rapport is established. 
Bliss has improved her image among caretaking staff 
and explained much of her frustrated-obstinate be- 
haviour. 


"Used her Bliss symbols to attempt to re-establish 
contact with her family with letter and requests 


(was unsuccessful but keeps trying). Now talks 
regularly to chaplain, social worker and teachers 
about her problems. Still needs more affection 


and involvement than she gets." 


"Has become a pleasant, happy you lady who makes 
it a pleasure to stop and visit with her. She has 
had two great tragedies since June -- her mother 
died and her sister was killed in a motorcycle 
accident. She took the news very hard as anyone 
would, but now she is able to express her feelings 
(i.e. she is mad at her sister for going away) and 
to ask appropriate questions that are important to 
her (i.e. when told about her sister, she immediate- 
ly asked about her niece -- whether she was all 
right). She now realizes that she cannot write to 
them but wants desperately to contact her only 
Living ~welatives,aneaunt and wnole-andsher niece. 


"Previously we could only guess at her needs and 
feelings and I doubt that we ever would have 
understood her desperate need for family ties. No 
Lone is she an unhappy, uncooperative, unpleasant 
girl to work with but a charming young lady with 
whom it is a pleasure to visit." 
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ey INTELLECTUAL ASSESSMENT 


CURRENT LEVEL OF FUNCTIONING: 


(a) Standardized Assessment. 

Serious problems are presented to those attempting to 
objectively assess the level of intellectual functioning 
of physically handicapped non-speaking children through the 
use of standardized assessment devices. A survey of the 
instruments recorded as being used to assess I.Q. levels 
(see Table 1) strongly reveals the inadequacies in this 


area. 


Taber 
PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSESSMENT DEVICES - DECEMBER 1974 


Test 


Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test 
Columbia Test of Mental Maturities 12 
Stanford-Binet Test of Intelligence 10 
Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children 6 
Cattell intane, cea le 5 
Vineland Test of Social Maturity 8 
French's Pictorial Test of Intelligence wy 
Leiter International 1 
Kuhlmann 2 
Bayley Infant Scale i. 
Haeussermann al 
Gesell ak 
Ravens Matric 1 
Illinois Test of Psycholinguistic Abilities 1 


Total Stated 
Total Unstated 60 
Comprehensive Total 


Many of the instruments reported in Table 1 are being used 


inappropriately. For example, neither the Peabody Picture 
Vocabulary Test nor the Vineland Test of Social Maturity 
was designed to measure overall level of intellectual func- 


tioning, which purportedly is how they have been used. 


Many commonly used psychological instruments require 


either verbal responses and/or considerable motor control. 
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In response to the pressure to produce formal I.Q. scores, 
many have used tests in ways resulting in test abuse, rather 
than accept the inadequacies of currently available test 
materials. It is believed by the writers that, until a 
child has an effective means of communication, it is only 
possible, with existing testing instruments, to assess the 
child's level of intellectual functioning in a gross way-- 
i.e. whether he is retarded or not. Without an adequate 
means of communication, attempts to yield more refined 
results are generally unreliable. Once a child is 
effectively communicating (i.e. proficiently using a 400 
symbol display including strategies) it then becomes 
possible to use instruments which require verbal responses, 
such as the Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children (WISC), 
to produce more détailed assessments. To date all the 
children using 400 symbols at the Ontario Crippled Children's 
Centre have been assessed on the WISC (verbal section, at 
least). Results yielded overall levels of intellectual 
functioning ranging from mildly retarded to high-average, 
with individual profiles of strength and weaknesses. 
Generally these results were consistent with the earlier 
retarded/non-retarded breakdown based on a gross assessment; 
however, finer distinctions within these two general 
categories (e.g. moderately or mildly retarded) were not 
consistent. It would, therefore, seem prudent and fair to 
defer making other than a gross judgment regarding the 

level of intellectual functioning of these children, based 


on existing formal assessment devices. 


With this background it is interesting to examine 


Tables 2-4 dealing with Observed and Assessed 1.Q9.'S. 
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Tabiliey2 


OBSERVED I.Q. 


December 1974 
No. of 75 Oe 
Description Children Moma 


Severe 
Moderate 
Mild 
Borderline 
Low average 
Average 
High average 
Superior 


CONDO H WHE 


Total 


Mean 


Table 3 


OBSERVED I.Q. 
December 1975 
No. of AOL 
Description Children Total 


Severe 
Moderate 
Mild 
Borderline 
Low average 
Average 

High average 
Superior 


ily, 
ae 
a. 
4. 
aie 
6. 
ie 
8. 


Total 


Mean 


Table 4 


ASSESSED L.Q. 
December 1974 
No. of TOL 
Description Children Total 


Severe 

. Moderate 

5 Gt IG! 
Borderline 


. Low average 
. Average 
. High average 


ota: 


Mean 
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Generally the Observed 1.Q. is higher than the Assessed 

1.Q. “The average Observed I.Q."for the entire population 

in December 1974 was in the borderline range; whereas the 
mean AssesA‘ed 1.9. was in the mildly retarded range. In 
December 1975, while still falling in the borderline range, 
the mean Observed 1.9. was at a slightly higher level than 
in December 1974. There were too few recordings of Assessed 
1.9. in December 1975 to make any comparisons. In general 
the instructors felt their students were functioning at a 
higher intellectual level than formal assessment results 


indicated. 


(b) Informal assessment 


Evaluating the child's use of the combine strategy 
for creating new symbols has already been discussed as a 
way of assessing the child's skill with the symbol system 
(see Programming Section, Handbook). This refers to the 


child's technical) use.of the strategy. 


An examination of the content of the child's combined 
symbols has the potential to provide the basis for assess- 
ing the thild"s cegnitive, Jevel of functioning .-*Use® Of the 
combine strategy requires the child to define his concept 


of the word for which he wants to create a new symbol. 


An attempt was made to analyze the combined symbols 
submitted during the Evaluation Study on the basis of 
concreteness/abstractness, specificity/generalization; 
however, the number of samples from individual children was 
too small to demonstrate any pattern or trend. In addition, 
the situations for creating new symbols were not in any way 
standardized so that in some instances the creation was the 


product of the child alones in others it was with assistance. 


While it was not possible to use currently available 
data to arrive any any conclusive recommendations for em- 


ploying this strategy to assess cognitive functioning, a 


oe, 


comparative analysis of the created symbols of different 
children for the same word revealed qualitative differences 


in their outpuc. 


For example 


marshmallow 


eee 


compared with 


washing machine 


clothing 


compared with 


In each instance, the first example is at a higher, more 


abstract level and the second more concrete. 
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Table 5 below also indicates qualitative differences 
in the way the retarded population creates new symbols as 


compared with the non-retarded population. 


Table 5 


USE OF THE COMBINE STRATEGY - DECEMBER 1975 
Non-retarded Retarded 


(N-46) (N-65) 


Description 


Excellent/Good 


Fair 
Poor 
Not Used 


Approximately twice as many in the non-retarded popu- 
lation are using this strategy as compared with the 
retarded population. Generally, the quality of use of 
this strategy is rated at a higher level for the non- 
retarded population than for the retarded who are using it. 
The effects of I.Q. on Interest in creating new symbols was 
found to be statistically significant in both December 1974 
and December 1975 (see Data Analysis section, Evaluation 


Study). 
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All of these findings lend support to the opinion 
that an analysis of the use of this strategy has potential 
as an assessment device. The format might resemble the 
Vocabulary Sub-test of the Wechsler Intelligence Scale for 
Children (WISC-R) in that the child could be required to 
"Tell me vwghlerte, om eee means" using a combined symbol. The 
scoring criteria might be modelled after the principles pre- 
sented in the Vocabulary Sub-test as it stands. (WISC-R 
Manual, 1974) For example, one criterion for a two-point 
response is giving a general classification to which the 
word belongs; whereas a concrete instance of the word is a 
one-point response. 

This becomes an area for further research and 


development. 


EXPECTED INTELLECTUAL CAPACITY: 


Current psychometric test results yield at best esti- 
mates of an individual's developed capacity. i.e. what he 
has already learned. Vernon (1969) points out that these 
estimates are a poor index of genetic intellectual endow- 
ments. The type of assessment discussed hitherto refers 
only to the child's current level of intellectual function- 


ing, and not ta the chald\‘spotential or Capacwry. 


Reuven Feuerstein (1968, 1970, 1972a, 1972b, Feuerstein, 
Schlesinger, Shalom and Narrol, 1972) has specified a dif- 
ferent approach to assessing and developing cognitive skill 
among culturally deprived ‘retarded performers' which seems 
to have possible application for assessing the cognitive 


potential of symbol-users. 


Feuerstein maintains, with regard to the disadvantaged 
child and adolescent, that there is a testing-technology 
problem because present psychometric devices are not sensi- 
tive to the full cognitive capacities of the undeveloped 
thinker. Similarly, for the population of non-speaking 
physically handicapped, current psychometric tests have low 


predictive validity for estimating cognitive potential in 
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persons whose previous learning experience has been hampered 


by lack of experience and absence of stimulation. 


Feuerstein takes an "“active-modificational" approach 
that employs "dynamic testing". This involves testing in 
the process of learning by actively assessing changes that 
might be induced in a learner's problem-solving behaviour. 
This contrasts with the 'static testing' approach of conven- 
tional tests which inventory the existing fund of informa- 
tion. Dynamic testing allows an opportunity to observe 
the child's method of tackling difficulties, his attention 


and perseverance in response to a problem-solving situation. 


The four major changes required by Feuerstein (1972b) 
to create a dynamic test from a traditional test approach 


are summarized below: 


1. Changes in the examiner and the test situation: 
The tester must become a teacher-trainer 
who estimates potential educability by 
sampling the changes in learning rate 
and style exhibited by a given learner 
under the best possible instructional 
and motivational conditions. 


2. Changes in test structure: 
The structure of the test instruments 
must be similar to appropriately 
graduated, well-sequenced educational 
curricula, 


3. Change from a product to a process orientation: 
The measurement goal of assessment must 
-be refocused on change in learning 
‘process and must de-emphasize the im- 
portance of learning products. 


4, Changes in interpretation: 
The interpretation of test behaviour 
must allow for emphasizing notable 
successes, rather than simply cal- 
culating an average score. 


In order to conduct his 'dynamic testing', Feuerstein has 
developed Vadicallys Gi: ferenteassessment tools (the 
Learning Potential Assessment Device) and remedial mater- 


ials and strategies (Instrumental Enrichment). 
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Repgrts from symbol instructors indicate that, while this 
has no in any way been standardized or systematized, many are 
using their symbol instructional programs as 'dynamic testing' 
Situations whereby they glean information which allows them 
to assess their students' cognitive potential. It seems 
that many of the principles Feuerstein introduces could be 
adopted into symbol programs in a systematic way so that 
standardized information about the process for symbol learn- 
ing could be utilized to predict the symbol-user's capacity 
for learning. As discussed in the Informal Assessment 
section (p. 227) the analysis of the use of the combxne 
strategy is viewed as a potential means of assessing the 
childs current. level of cognitive functioning. MPerhapserc 
could also lend itself to Feuerstein's test-train-test 


sequence in order to yield an index of cognitive modifiability. 


This remains another area of further development and 


systematic research. 


V CONCLUSION 
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The application of Blissymbolics may be considered as 
having progressed from its infancy to its toddler stage of 
development. Much has been learned over the past five years 
regarding the application of Blissymbolics - much still 
remains to be explored both clinically and through research. 
Within this Handbook many elementary concepts and ideas have 
been presented in the hope that they will stimulate further 
study and dialogue between those involved in the application 


of Blissymbolics. 


There are now many more individuals in schools, 
institutions and residences who, through Blissymbolics, have 
a functional means of communication which was hitherto non 
existent. Many have revealed capabilities and potentials-- 
intellectual, academic, social --which previously had been 


undeveloped or unrecognized. 


Recognition of new capabilities is, however, only the 
first step. Those who associate with the Blissymbol-user 
have a responsibility to provide experience and to obtain 
services which may be quite different from those which 
appeared to meet the non-speaking person's needs in the 
past. Parents, instructors and administrators have an 
obligation to look again at the needs of these individuals 
in terms of education, socialization and residential 
Opportunities. Having examined these needs, attempts must 
be made to meet them. It falls to those who recognize the 
value of communication with Blissymbolics, to strive toward 
increasing public awareness of the Blissymbol-user's 
capabilities and to work toward developing a climate in 
which any different communication system is not only 
accepted but appreciated for its unique capabilities. Many 
more individuals could be integrated into their educational 
and social communities as the public becomes more accepting 
of those who do not use speech as their primary means of 
communication. Each successfully integrated Blissymbol-user 


provides a supportive example for future symbol-users. 
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Through the Evaluation Study, the effectiveness 

of Blissymbolics as a communication meduim has been 
demonstrated for a population with a wide age and intellectual 
range, within many types of settings and using many different 
teaching approaches. The Blissymbol-user has shown that he 
can express his own meanings and can interact purposefully 
with others. Those who associate with Blissymbol-users have 
recorded the many positive changes which occur as a person 
becomes skillful in utilizing Blissymbolics as his 
communication medium. Parents and instructors express the 


joy of knowing the symbol-user better through Blissymbolics. 


Many questions have resulted from the experiences of 
those teaching, uSing and responding to Blissymbols. Attention 
needs to be directed toward the most appropriate applications 
of Blissymbols, a comprehensive description of the system of 
Blissymbolics, refinement of procedures for assessment and 
evaluating progress, development of teaching strategies for 
particular populations, production of teaching materials and 
technical aids at both the simple and sophisticated levels, 
understanding the needs of the "listener", describing the 
circumstances and social environments in which Blissymbol 
communication is most successful, and further documenting the 


effect of Blissymbols upon the users. 


Some areas emerge as particularly important for study 
at this time. Since communication needs to be as functional 
as possible at as early a stage as possible, high priority 
needs to be given to information relating to the comprehension 
of visual information and to expressive communication at all 


developmental levels. 


There 1S a paucity of documentation as to the application 
of Blissymbolics with the pre-school child. The way in which 
visual information is processed by the young child needs to 
be systematically investigated with a view to the acquisition 


of Blissymbols. It would be an area worthy of controlled 
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study to see whether young children need to deal with pictures 
before they are expected to acquire Blissymbols. What are & 
the perceptual processing requirements for learning Blissymbols 
and at what stage of development do they occur? What effect 
does Blissymbol communication have upon perceptual and 
cognitive processing at different developmental stages? The 
study of these questions can be extended to the retarded or 
developmentally delayed child. Many communication and pre 
reading systems are being used with the retarded population-- 
non-SLIP, Yerkes, signing, word boards, Rebus. A systematic 
investigation providing a comparison of the abilities 

required to successfully use each of the systems would be 
extremely useful in determining for each individual the most 


appropriate system to use for interpersonal communication. 


There is a need as well for documentation of the 
application of Blissymbolics for populations other than 
the physically handicapped. There has been interest 
expressed in attempting to use Blissymbols as a communication @ 
means for populations such as the deaf, autistic, stroke 
patients, aphasic; however, to date there is little known 
regarding these possibilities. In addition, the use of 
Blissymbols has been suggested in such areas as the develop- 
ment of reading skills, language and cognitive abilities 
and imnternatlonalwcommunications The application or 
Blissymbols in these ways need to be recorded so that a 
critical evaluation can be made and so that successful new 


applications can be shared. 


The Evaluation Study has generated more questions than 
it has answered. It is hoped that this Handbook will provide 
the impetus for further study and documentation of programs 
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APPENDIX 1 


SYNTAX SUPPLEMENT* 


pages 235 = 250 


*This Syntax Supplement is included here for your interest, 
as the syntax recommended by C.K. Bliss. 
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OUR SYMBOL LANGUAGE 1S ALIVE 


Simple symbols for a simple universal grammar fi 


by Charles Bliss 


My dear Friends and Symbol Teachers, 


No words and no symbols can describe my joy when I received a letter dated 
28 October, 1971 (four years ago) written by Shirley McNaughton and signed by 
Maurice Izzard, telling me that my symbols had found a wonderful use, helping 
cerebral palsied children to become happy beings to happy parents. I was then in 
my 75th year and had resigned myself to dying without seeing my symbols come to 
life as a helping tool for mankind. 


And one of the first symbols the children learned to use was "happy", a 
pictorial expression of "heartlifting'' happiness Oh . And Shirley had a stroke 


of genius when she chose this symbol for all publications coming out of the Ontario 
Crippled Children's Centre 


For me, even the black and white of this new symbol have semantic and symbolic 
Significance. Open up my big book, ''Semantography-Blissymbolics" (in green cover) 
to page 298, or page 9 of my book to the film "Mr Symbol Man," and see how Sigmund 
Freud explained the dynamic relationships of emotion, reason and conscience within 
our mind. 


ON es 


Deep down in the blackness of our unconscious mind our emotions and our 
passions brood. Here we experience love and hate, happiness and unhappiness, 
attraction and repulsion, and many more feelings for which mankind has used the 
word "heart'' because our heart misses a beat when our brains experience these 
feelings. And for many, many thousands of years boys and girls have pictured the 


feeling of love {>> , the sweet pain we experience as if Eros (Amor, Cupid) has 
shot an arrow into our heart. 


Then, as you can see from the symbolic drawing above, the mind advances 
upwards into the light of reason and conscience. And Shirley has depicted this by 
putting the heart symbol into the black and the upward shooting arrow into the 
white of the circle, giving us a vivid symbol for all good endeavours of mankind 
to bring happiness to all. ( 
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It was utter joy for the mute children to be able to point at the symbol for 
happy OH . Later they learned the symbol for an upright standing human being 


of either sex with the feet apart . Later they learned to add the number 1 
for I ik , the number 2 for you ibs , the number 3 for he and she iy oe 
Then yaa the RENEE TS indicator on top they learned to symbolise we ie 


you i » and they il . And together the first sentence, ''I happy"! ip OEY 
2 3 Fi 


This was a wonderful achievement, but these children are listening to their 
parents and friends and they soon learn the proper word order - "I am happy, you 
are happy, he or she is happy, we are happy.'' Sooner or later they want to learn 
the symbols for am, are, is. Then they hear other people say "I have happiness in 
my heart," so they want to learn the symbol for have and how to symbolise the 
difference between happy and happiness. 


So you see, language is for living people and our symbol language must be 
alive too, and must be able to symbolise the different words mentioned above. And 
it's easy. 


But it wasn't easy for me. Indeed when, from 1946 to 1949, I typed the 700 
pages of the first edition of my big book "Semantography-Blissymbolics", the 
chapters on a universal grammar took me years to write. I went ahead with other 
chapters on symbols for postal communication, for railways, airplanes etc, for 
commercial, industrial and scientific use, and in between I tried and tried to 
solve the problems of my universal grammar. When at last I solved one problem I 
typed the chapter on it, then went ahead with chapters on other applications of my 
Symbols. In the meantime I wrestled with another problem on grammar and by the 
time I had solved it another year had passed; and all the while I typed chapters 
unrelated to the problem of grammar. The result was that my chapters on a 
universal grammar are interspersed between hundreds of pages and difficult to find 
for any serious student of my symbol language. 


This is why I now gfve away copies of my big book with an additional sheet 
listing the page numbers where the various chapters on my universal grammar are 
to be found. If you do not have this sheet my as. istant, Tonti Dunne, who types 
this article will re-type the List of Grammar Chapters at the end. I hope now to 
have the time and the money to issue a third edition of my big book in which I 
shall rearrange various chapters so that all information on my universal grammar 
will be grouped together for easy accessibility and study. I am now 78 and I ask 
you to Wish me luck in staying alive to supervise the arrangement, printing and 
publishing of this third edition. 


But this muddle of my own making, with chapters on my grammar widely dispersed, 
causes difficulties as some of my grammar symbols for complete sentences are not 
used, and I am writing this article to put things right. Those of you who are 
used to the first grammar symbols introduced in 1973 may go on using them until 
you find that the proper symbols introduced now in 1975 are better. 


And this is why I titled this article "Our Symbol Language is Alive,'' because 
life means constant change. We human being, confronted with problems, make some 
decisions until, at a later time, we find a better solution. The problems we are 
facing now is the use of my grammar symbols for other languages, notably French, 
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the second language of Canada. I do believe that the 1975 grammar symbols w. . 
satisfy the teachers who teach my symbols to children in Quebec province. If new 
problems arise - well - I am an engineer who knows that any tool needs constant 
improvement, and I do hope to be alive for a few more years and to be able to 
adjust my symbols to fit new problems in French or any other language. 


This is exactly the difference between an engineer and a teacher of languages. 
The teacher preserves faithfully all the irregularities of his own language, and 
is not interested in abandoning them in favour of a simpler usage. I maintain 
that language is the human tool for communication and co-operation, and therefore 
we must strive to remove all illogical irregularities. We must be engineers of 
language. "Who makes language simple and logical?'' asked one of the greatest 
linguists of our age, Professor Otto Jespersen. And he answered: ‘''The children. 
They think logically." They learn to form the plural by adding an -s, as in 
"house and houses.'' Then they say "mouse and mouses."' ''No," says the teacher, 
'mice.'' The child says "goose and gooses." "No," says the teacher, "geese." 
The child says "child and childs." "No," says the teacher, "children." The 
child says, "sheep and sheeps." ''No,!" says the teacher, "sheep, without an =s." 
Imagine the utter bewilderment. Imagine the time lost by all children in all 
languages. They have only a limited time for learning what they will need in 
later life, yet a disastrous part of their learning time is taken up by learning 
the irregularities of their own language. 


When I was a child my logical sense was so strong that I simply refused to 
learn the irregularities of the grammar imposed on me. Only in later years did I 
find that a number of professors of languages deplored this state of affairs. 
Professor Guerard said: "Grammar, the torment of our childhood, is an exploded 
fallacy." Professor Brunot said: "A profound pity overcomes one thinking of the 
hundreds of thousands of children compelled to undergo an education composed of 
such aberrations," and Professor Jespersen said ''The children, not the teachers, 
are making language logical and simple and easy to learn." 


So, at present we must learn the different words "am, are, is."" In German it 
is even more complicated, "bin, bist, ist, sind, seid." But look, today English- 
speaking people say "I will, he will, we will, you will, they will; ;"' but not so 
long ago they had to say ithe wilst."' The children a nd the common people just 
dropped the "wilst," and soon we shall say "I do, you do, he do," NOT "he DOES." 
Soon we shall say "he do, he work, he think, he \ write.” Soon, by introducing my 
logical symbols into the schools of the world we shall do away with the irregu- 
larities of grammar. Soon we shall do away with the nightmares of irregular 
verbs, and this brings me to the meaning of "verb." 


"Verb" comes from the Latin verbum. It means nothing more than just "a word." 
But it has a dreadful meaning for all highschool students who are forced to learn 
the irregularities of verbs. The word is also used in German, but I remember how 
glad I was when I learned the merciful translation of the Latin word in every-day 
German. It means a "'Zeit Wort'' - a ''time word" - a word which changes with the 
time: "I think, I thought, I shall think," present, past and future. 


Now let's find a symbol for a "time word," and it has to be a pictorial 
symbol, easy to learn by little children. But time cannot be pictured. It took 
me years to find a pictorial presentation of time, and here it is. Imagine two 


parabolic mirrors facing to the left ) and right ( - Now, we of the Western 


world write from left to right. This then is the direction of our "flow of time" 
_—_——~—._ Then this parabolic mirror ) mirrors the words which we 


€ 


\ 
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have read just a few seconds ago in the PAST. And this parabolic mirror ( 
focuses the words which we will read a few seconds from now in the FUTURE. Now 
we have two pictorial symbols for the "PAST" ) ‘and for the "FUTURE" ( : 
And the PRESENT is a fleeting glance between past and future ) i : 


Tah E B I G A N D thee SMALL WORD 


Now here is a new grammatical presentation easy to understand by little 
children. I refuse to tell you the "proper" grammatical words for it. In my big 
book I call the "small" words "shorthand" words. Instead of saying "in the Past" 
we say ''ago.'' Instead of saying "in the Present" we say "now." Instead of saying 
"in the Future'' we say "'then.'' But "shorthand" means nothing to little children. 
I had to find a better word for them, and so I call it "the big word" and "the 
small word.'' If you are interested in my wrangling for years to eliminate the 
grammar words and to find simple words for little children, read it up beginning 
on page 422 in my big book. And here is how it looks in words and in symbols: 


) ) ( ( 


The big word and big symbol for PAST PRESENT FUTURE 
) »¢ ¢ 
The small word and symbol for ago now then 


itera to aor The RE EE SO UA RES. OF 
OUR, "GRAMMAR BLOCK" 


Here is a note by Tonti, who types these lines: "I have only two different 
type-faces for the words beneath the symbols. Charles tells me that wonderful Jim 


Grise draws the symbols better than anyone else in the whole world. When the word 
is too long to fit the square, he prints the word in a smaller type (which I cannot 
do). For this reason Charles is not drawing the squares here below and on the next 
pages - except at the end when the whole "grammar block" will be shown enlarged and 
I will try to type the words within the squares. So please note that the final 
symbol displays will show Jim's perfect handiwork." 


We will have all grammar symbols displayed in a block, every row containing 
three squares for the past, present and future. And here is the first row: 


jis Pie ox Sars 


past ago present now future then 


Now take to hand my film book and read up page 103 titled "Some Symbols come in 
three sizes.'' See how I found an even smaller symbol] for an even smaller meaning 
to express the PAST, the PRESENT and the FUTURE. I call these smallest symbols 
"indicators" and place them on top of other symbols, as for instance the symbols 
for the eye and the mouth. 
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) Tf ¢ 
The smallest symbols indicating the past present future 
) rt ¢ 
© 2) Q 
on top of the symbol for the eye saw see will. see 
) TS ¢ 
O O O 
on top of the symbol for the mouth said say will say 
‘ ) 4 ¢ 
You can do this with hundreds of symbols, as for instance heard, hear, will 
y) % ( ) ” ¢ > pn 4 


hear; smelled, smell, will smell; ate, eat, will eat; thought, think, will think, 
etc. etc. 


But I was still not satisfied. Let's use our smallest indicators above the 
symbol for a pen, pencil: 


) ay € 
wrote write will write 


I said before that this symbol )( means now, and this symbol ) ( means 
present, and I said that the Present is a "fleeting glance between Past and Future." 
But I may continue to write and write for hours and hours. I had to find a better 
symbol for doing something now and continuing to do it now for a long period of time. 
And it had to be a pictorial symbol too, easily grasped and easily remembered. Here 
is how I solved this problem. 


Imagine our young planet earth being a molten ball of fiery matter some billions 
of years ago. Then slowly it cooled down and a solid crust formed. But underneath 
the molten, glowing matter (magma, lava) was still swirling in gigantic waves, 
creating tremendous pressure on the thin crust above. And then it happened. The 
crust gave way and an observer in space could see the first primeval action on our 


young earth, the throwing up of a volcano cone, and here is my pictorial symbol for 


/\ 


the big word and symbol for the Act, the Action, the Acting, the Doin 


A 


the small word and symbol for to act, to do 
and the smallest symbol as an Nt 
indicator on top of any 

other symbol to write to see to say 
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Tay Eg WHR EE gS GUAR IE Sa” RrOeR: » (ToHsE 
TeHR cE Beet IM Bot leN Dol GvA TOR S 


As they will appear in the "grammar block" of our symbol displays - 


) A ¢ 
do, make action do, make action do, make action 
in the past in the present in the future 


the indicator in the middle saying "do, make action" is already in the symbol 
displays. Now we add the other two, and are able to change the time word (verb) 
for many, many symbols. For instance: 

) A ( ) A ¢ A 


») ( 
6 1A apna he lene ph a ae 
washed, wash, will wash thought, think, will think knew, know, will know 
But alas, instead of just "I washed" or "I thought" or "I knew’ we can also say 
have washed, I had washed, I have had washed, and I had had washed 
have thought, I had thought, I have had thought and ! id_had thought 
hve known, I had known, I have had known and I had had known 


oe | 


Is this necessary? Not at all. But we can write these sentences by adding our 
symbol for "to have"' (see later). It was George Bernard Shaw who taught me these 
grammatical constructions are not necessary. We can drop the have, the has, the 
h_ ave had and (horrors) the had had. We had had it for too long. Shaw also 
prophesied that we shall one day say "I washed, I thinked, I knowed" and so on, 
adding an -ed for all past time words. 


Who will make these beneficial changes? ''The children," said Professor 
Jespersen. And our logical symbols will help us to say also 


A A A A A A 
A A A A A A 
I do you do he do we do you do they do 


Thus we will do away with does, washes, thinks, knows, and all the -s endings for 
he or she. . a 


We can do away with another obsolete grammatical word, the word "to", as in ''to 
do, to be, to have, to make, to think," etc. etc. One teacher wrote me a letter in 
symbols. She began "I wish to thank you..... "She worried how to symbolise "to 
thank" and looked up the word to in the dictionary. And there it is symbolised | 
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thus >| . But this means "to, toward.'' And it should be used in such sentences 
as "I write to you" or "I came to the house." What do these little lines 

really mean? They are the small symbol for the small words "to, towards." And 
what is the big symbol and the big word? It is approach —> 


Look up the symbol displays and see that Shirley had done away with the to in 
the verbs. The words underneath the symbols say "have, be, make, wish, think," 
etc. etc., instead of "to have, to be, to make, to wish, to think" etc. Tell your 
child that there is no need for a symbol for the obsolete word "to." Make your 
child laugh about all the obsolete words and expressions which are not needed. Give 
your child a feeling of accomplishment, of triumph. Today many millions of healthy 
children feel unhappy and frustrated when they do not grasp the obsolete expressions 
as in "to have, to have had, to had had" etc. etc. Soon they will be "at the bottom 
of the class.'"' Soon they will drop out and will be lost and feel lost and 
frustrated. And their language teachers are to be blamed for this. 


So let us take heart and continue working out simple grammar symbols for your 
children. 


Teter eet RE Bg SO ULAD RAE. S ) 7h O.Re ler 
tel ME oe WOSR DS wD hOme 


All human beings in all countries of the world are doing something, even if they 
are asleep, or apparently doing nothing. Then their bodies are in constant action, 
in constant doings, chemical and physical. Therefore the verb do is one of the most 
important words in all languages. It is called an "auxiliary verb," but let me use 
the better German words of my childhood: "ein Hilfs Zeit Wort'' - "a helping time 
word.'' And help it does. Let us now add three more squares in our symbol displays 
so that our children can be helped to form complete symbol sentences. We use, of 


course, the volcano outline for do, act /\ 


pete iach 
) A ¢ 
A A A 

did, acted do, act will do, act 


Here we encounter an English expression which has given me years of trouble and 
search in grammar books. The problem is: when should we say "I do" and when "I am 
doing.'' For me, the chemist and physicist, there was no difference, but I found 
that grammarians all differ widely when to say the one and when the other 
expression. I interviewed teachers of English and authors and highly intelligent 
Englishmen and Americans. None of them could give me a simple rule for simple 
children and simple people. There is no rule. 


In the squares above I have outlined the simplest expresions only. I have not 
mentioned the cumbersome and illogical grammatical expressions such as: 


Instead of did, acted, 
we also say did do, did act; have done, have acted; has done, has 


acted; have been doing, have been acting; has been doing, 
has been acting, etc. 


Instead of do, act 
we also say does and acts 


Instead of will do, act 

we also say will be doing, will be acting, shall do, shall act, 
AMICI Ghh, QO 

If your child is intelligent, you can make it laugh about these complex 

expressions when a simpler expression is at hand. Those who can speak, no matter 

how difficult it is for them, let them use the shorter and simpler expression - 

until my symbols are taught to healthy children - and then they will revolt against 

the cumbersome expressions they hear. This is what G.B. Shaw prophesied: ''Only a 

revolution or a civil war against our teachers of the English language will force 

them to make the English language logical and simple to learn and to use." The 

children, your symbol children, will spearhead this revolution, as heralded by 


Professor Jespersen who said: "The children, not the teachers, make language 
logical and simple and easy to lJearn."' 


Alas, there is another grammatical monstrosity here, We can say "I will do it" 
but also ''I shall do it." All my search for a simple rule for simple children to 
follow has been fruitless. So let's stick to the simple ''will'' and let's take 
heart that the children and the simple people have already won out against the 
grammarians who had to give in and make ''I, you, he, she, we, and they will" the 

"correct" grammatical expressions. 


Tetipe @ TattaRebrEs @52Q)U AR E?S°FeO"°R” THE 
selaMsba LW ORRoD OPEB Eo" 


Here again we have the big word and the small word, or the big symbol and the 
small symbol. It is the difference between to live, to exist, to be and the 
smaller meaning of just to be. It is also the difference between living matter and 
non-living matter. A living creature lives, exists, is. A stone exists, is, but 


does not live. But sometimes we can use the smaller meaning for living beings in a 


smaller sense as for instance: I live in Canada, but I shall be in Toronto 
tomorrow and my car will be there too." 


The difficulty of finding a good symbol] for to live was enormous. I found that 
all biologists don't know what life really is. Professor Percy Raymond of Harvard 
said "What life is - nobody knows.'' If you want to read more about ths, open the 
film book and begin reading on page 80, "The Symbols for "to be" and ''to live." 
Then turn to page 155, "What is Life really." 


The best I could do was to take the symbol for an individual human being, 
standing upright and being alive e , and being alive only for one thing, our 
sun 'S . If the sun blacked out, all life on earth would come to an end within 
minutes. Now we have the big and the small word, and the big and small symbols 


O ® 
toulive to be 
Now we can draw up our three squares and underline the simplest expression - 
) 


) ) D 


wae peret © pepeamy stcime 2) will be 
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A day will come when we will say "I am, you am, he am," or even "I be, you be, 
he be,"' and we will be understood perfectly. Just look up a book printed a few 
hundred years ago and realise how many words have been simplified since. Conseque- 
ntly I have not printed the obsolete grammar words which we use today. Instead of 
"T was,'t we can also say "I have been" or "I had been." But "I was'' is sufficient. 


T Hvieerl@HoR-E-E- S Q-U-A-R°E-S™ FOR THE 
TotoMiE. WO ReD ae HAL VCE 


"To have" means having a plus of anything. Therefore we introduce the symbol 
for plus, addition vo . Usually it is an earthly plus, money, things, a 
house, jewels, etc. Therefore we add the symbol for earth _ and together 
ossession, ownershi + . Now look, the combined symbol looks like a tombstone 


and I have devised it to look like one. The semantic and symbolic effect should be 
th-e message "You can't take earthly possessions with you into the grave. So stop 


accumulating them senselessly!" 


And of course there is a small meaning and a small symbol too, meaning just 
‘have! + . We may have + a book, but it may be the possession aha of the 


library. 
A A 
=the 3ic,and small symbol for to possess, to own to have 
) A ¢ 
+ ae ae 
And now our three squares had have will have 


Here again are some cumbersome expressions not mentioned above: 
Instead of had we are also forced to say have had, has had, had had, etc. 
Instead of have we are also forced to say has, am having, are having, etc. 
Instead of will have we are also forced to say shall have, will be having, shall be 


having, etc 


We need only two more grammatical symbols, one for questiors and one for negative 
sentences. But so far we have always had three symbols in a row (for past, present 
and future). In order to have a neat block of grammatical symbols to appear in the 
400 symbol display, let's have a third symbol in the last row of three, the symbol 
for the helping time word, make. This meaning is used in all languages. Here below 
are now the necessary explanations for the last row of three squares. 
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oe 


Here again we have the big word and the big symbol and the small word and the 
small symbol, and of course the smallest symbol as an indicator: 


1] 


The big word and symbol question ? 
The small word and symbol what e 
The smallest symbol as an indicator may 


Now let's learn the semantics of these symbols. The big word question [2 | isa 
combination of the symbol for open la and the question mark ? . When we close 
[ ] it we get the question closed by the answer . But watch out! Realise 
that within the enclosure the question mark is still lurking. And this is a warning 
to be wary. Many answers to pertinent questions are often no answer at all. They 


are only a fumbling with vague and ambiguous words. 


The small word is what ? and many questions begin with the word what? We have 


already learned the meaning of combinations, as for instance what ? person { 
means who 2) . What ? place (on earth) means where ¢ , What 2 Dime 


(G means when 70. But watch out! This symbol 7? {] means what thing? This 
symbol ?/\ means "what action brings a result about," and the small word how? as 


in "how do you do this?" 


It is clear that when we begin a sentence with Who 2] as in "Who is that 


man?"', we don't need a question mark at the end, as we have one already at the 
beginning of the sentence. So let's drop the second question mark. Some Spanish 
linguists realised the need for a question mark at the beginning, but they solved it 
in a cumbersome way. They put two question marks to every question sentence, one at 
the beginning and one at the end. Not satisfied with this cumbersome arrangement 
they turned the first question mark upside down as in iWho is that man? By doing so 
they need a second question mark (upside down) on their typewriters. 


We know that we reverse the sequence of words in a question as in 
You have a pencil. 
Have you a pencil? 


The same arrangement exists in French, German and other languages, but thinking of a 
universal sentence construction for al] languages I prefer to use the same word 
order, but putting the question mark at the beginning as in 


You have a pencil. 
?You have a pencil. 


However, you, the teacher, are free to use the word order common in your 
language. See to it, though, that a question mark appears at the beginning of your 
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symbol sentence, be it the symbol for question [2 | to mean "'the question is," or 


the symbol for what ? , or in the combinations who 2] » Where ? » when 2D, 
erce a aa. | 


Now we come to a wonderful and simple use of the question mark in the smallest 


size as an indicator on top of other symbols: 


& 


may 
The child will point first to this symbol, then to other symbols, for instance 
the symbol for do, for be, and for have, and will thus get 


2 ? tb 
A © + 
may do may be may have 


and so on with any of the many action words in the symbol displays. 


PoneEy So OU AGRE eer torn. MOA heb 


In order to fill three squares in our new block of grammar symbols I have added 
here the symbol for make ZS . Here again we have the big word and big symbol, 
and the small word and small symbol. We beginwith the big symbol /\ which is the 
symbol of the Greek philosophers of old meaning Creation and Creator - God, i 
displaying divine order and harmony in geometrical configuration as found in 
crystals. Then we designed our smaller symbol for man-made creation, make oN 
This is a very important symbol as this meaning is used in all languages. All over 
the world human beings of all countries and all languages make things, and we can 
use this symbol in many ways, as for instance making food Halos O » and a man who 
makes food, a cook ) OX OC » and a room for making food, a kitchen ei no O 

And now we can use this symbol for make with any of the small indicators in our 


big block of grammar symbols. The child would first point at one or two indicators 
and then at the symbol for make. 


) A ( 2 ? (? 


Za ZN ZN ZS LS Za 
made make will make may (have) made may make may make (then) 
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This enlargement is not proportionately correct. I have not the proper templates 
and Tonti has not the proper typefaces. But Jim will draw the symbols as only he 
can draw them and will print 
the words to fit the squares. 


And Shirley will put this 
"orammar block" into the 
"handiest" place (for the 
crippled hands to reach) in the ¢ 
400, 200 and, I hope, also in 
the 100 symbol displays because future then 
these words are vital for the : 
mute palsied children to point 
out "Iam, i! was ,.dowiddebe, 1 
did, do, % widdj do, had, have, 
will have, I made, make, “will 
a 
make, I may or may not. Re mara Neel or, 
then by using these symbols and in the past 
indicators on other symbols in 
in the displays the children 
will form complete grammatical 
Sentence sr 


And what palsied children can 
learn easily their parents, 
brothers, sisters, relatives 

and friends will have to learn | did, acted 
too in order to understand 
them. And it's easy. 


Children like to invent their 
own fairy tales. They may 
point at the past, ago symbol ) 
and this may mean 

"Ones, upon? a tamer ..., "| 
There will be no need to use be, am, are, 
the symbols for onge, upon, a 
and time. This is the 
fantastic simplification with 
symbols. This heralds a new 
future of simple and logical 
speech. 


Yes, the "grammar block" will 
help: them torexpress. theiz: 
needs and their need to express 
themselves tc the world. And 
the world will learn to do away 
with obsolete grammatical 
expressions. 
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Here is how you can teach your child to handle the grammar block. Let it Pose 
first at the symbol on 1 1 , then at one of the three time symbols for did A , 
do A. » or will do A to form the sentences "I did, I do, I wiil do." Then let the 
child symbolise "I was, I am, I will be.'' Then "I had, I have, I will have." 


How will the child symbolise 'I made, I make, I will make?" Teach it to point 
first at the indigator for past ) or present \ or future 6 and then at the 
symbol for make Z\. But the child will soon simplify this. There ig ne neec to 
point first at the present indicator “ because the symbol for make /\ shows 
already the present indicator an top. And many cf glee Feet the EES show too, 
the pia! indicator on top as for instance help /\ , think Owe know)» 
wash Arete. ad a 


Ca 


But many symbols in the displays do not show any indicetor on top as, for 
instance, mouth Cy eye @) , ear yy, food O , etc. because they do not symbolise 
a time word (verb). They symbolise real things, and the child can turn them into 
time (action) words for the past ) » present A , and future by pointing first 
at the indicator symbols. Thus it wil) get "I said, I say, ¥ will say," "I saw, I 
see, I will see,"' "I heard, I hear, I will hear," "I ate, ! eat, I will eat" and so 
on with other thing words. 


> 
é 


Now teach the child how to use the indicator for may to symbolise "J may 


eat."" It would point first to the symbol for I a , then to the indicator may 


t , then to the indicator for present , and then to the symbol for food S) 
Or the child wants to say*"I may eat flater)." It would repeat the sequence but 
would point at the indicator for future . What happens, then, when the child 


points to the indicator for the past ( ? It wants to say "I may have eaten." 


. 


And so to questions. The child wishes to symbolise "May I have food?" or "May 
I eat?" Teach the child to point first to the symbol for question |? |. After 
th at there is no need to reverse the words to "May I?'' The teacher or parent 
knows now that a question is coming. The question is: "I may have food" or "I may 


eat." 
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CUMBERSOME AND SIMPLE 
SYMBOL GRAMMAR 


Dear Teacher, here is your choice. You want to help brain-damaged children to 
express complete grammatical sentences. The question is: will you give in to the 
idiocies of "correct" but complicated grammar? If you do this with your brain- 
damaged children you will do them a great disservice. Indeed you will add to their 
troubles. Better teach them simple grammatical sentences and make them laugh about 
the cumbersome grammatical sentences. As I nave shown in previous chapters some 
cumbersome grammar, let's now list such sentences and see for yourself, and teach 
your child to see for itself, how we can use simple grammar and can avoid the 
cumbersome grammar. 


Most of the following sentences begin with i if or you |» » but we will not 


repeat the symbol in all sentences. At left we will list and symbolise grammatical 
sentences in the proper word order, and at right we will show that we can express 
the same meaning in simple grammatical sentences. I begin with the simplest 
sentences which cannot be improved further. Then we will go on to the cumbersome 
grammar sentences and will show that simple symbols can do the job better. All the 
time keep the new grammar block in mind. 


SYMBOL SENTENCES in the roper word order and in the simplest word order 
For the present 
I do, d,amegs haves 1 go I do, I am, I have, I go 


I am doing, I am being, I am having, 
I am going I do, I am, I have, I go 


For the past 


I did, I have done, I had done I did 
I was, I have been, I had been I was 
I had, I have had, I had had I had 
IT was doing, I have been doing, I had been doing I did 
I have done, I had done Iida di 
I went, I did go, I was going, I was gone I went 


I have been going, I had been going, 
IT was going to go I went 


For the future 


I will, I shall I will 

{ will do, I will be doing, I shall be doing I will do 
I will be, I shall be I will be 
I will have, I shall have, I will be having I will have 
I will go, I will be going, I am going to go I will go 
I am going to do I will do 
I am going to have I will have 
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QUESTION SENTENCES 
For the present 


Do you do ... ? Are you doing ... f ? you do ... 

Are you being ... ? ? you are . 

Do you have ... ? Are you having ... ? 7? you have ..: 

Do you go ?_ Are you going ? ? you go 

For the past 

Did you do ... ? Were you doing ... ? ? you did ... 

Were you being ... ? ? you were ... 

Were you having ... ? ? you had ... 

Did you go ? Were you going ? x 

Have you been going ? ? you went 

For the future 

Will you do ? Will you be ? Will you have ? ? you will do, will be, will have 
Will you go ? Are you going to do ? ? you will go 7? you will do 
Are you going to be ? Are you going to have ? ? you will be ? you will have 
Are you going to go ? ? you will go 


First show your child the cumbersome sentences at the left, then the simple 
sentences at the right. Tell your child to symbolise, symbol by symbol, the 
cumbersome sentences at the left, then the simple sentences at the right. After 
such exercises the child may refuse the complex symbolisation and may do the simple 
symbolisation - and laugh at you. Then use the same procedure with many other time 
words (verbs) in the symbol displays, until the child has a thorough knowledge and 
aversion to the complex grammar forced upon us by the grammarians. Then you have 
won a victory. 


Are we at the end of all this? Goodness no. There are some other atrocities 
like could, and would, and should, and ought to, and might do, and must do, and 
instead of must do you can say you have to do, or you have had to do, or had had - 
oh no! Let's not start again. Let me show you in another article that we can over- 
come all this, and simply, too. 


A SUMMARY 

In 1973 the children learned of the/\ction SLANG, symbol for turning a THING word 
into an ACTION word. In 1972 they learned of the eValuation (adjective, adverb) 
symbol for their feelings and reasoning. Then came the symbols for to be and to have 
In 1973 they learned to use the symbols for ago » now) (, and then ( to express 
the past, present and future. It worked well with some English expressions and not 
so well with other Englishsand French expressions. In 1975 Shirley presented me with 
a long list of complex English expressions (see pages 15 to 18) and asked me to work 
out a simple, comprehensive "grammar block" for all languages. It was easy (see the 
next pages). I simply looked up the relevant chapter on my universal grammar. 


Since 1942 I tried to find expressions which I cannot symbolise. “Since 1943 in 
all my lectures I harangued sceptical audiences to give me difficult expressions to 
symbolise. I did so well that there was applause in mid-lecture. So please, dear 
symbol teachers, take heart and discard cumbersome expressions. 
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Shirley discarded the word ''to" in the infinitive to do, be, and thus she ended 
the grammarians' fight about the "split infinitive." In English we have one word for 
'ot'! and one symbol —!. In French there are two words, ''ne" and "pas.'' Are you 
going to use the "not" symbol TWICE? Suppose there is a language which uses for the 
past this string of words: ''did do have had been done bongo." I know what you will 
do. Bang goes bongo and only did’ will remain. So I say "God's speed to you, dear 
symbol teachers! Keep our symbol language alive and make it simple for all the 
children of mankind. 


OQ <— — Good bye, So long, Till we meet again, Au revoir, A rivviderci, 
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APPENDIX 2 


GRAMMAR BLOCK AND 


INFORMATION SOURCES FOR PROGRAM SECTION 


pages 251 -— 252 


Zon 


AS Grammar Block 


NOR 


|present now future then 
| 


make action | make action | make action 
in the past |in the present| in the future 
Sie Se } 


a) A eA ee eG 
AD WS RK A 


| 


did,done| do,does | will do 


> | a 
® ® 


ibe, na 
was, were! am, are, is| 


| | . 
|have, has | will have 


2 


1) 


2) 


3) 


4) 


5) 


6) 


8) 


Zo2 


Be 
Source Information Obtained 


Evaluation study, 
questionnaires, 
interviews, May 
Evaluation Workshop 
(pmo) 


Descriptive Statistics 
relating to total 
population, retarded 
sub-population, non- 
retarded sub- 
POPUL atwoneees (p>) 
T. test for related 
samples (p. 149) 
(Silverman, '76, 
appendix VI). 


Regression analysis 

(p. 32) (Silverman, 

'76, appendices VII, 
Vil tw) 


Analysis of variance 
(pa 8i53) 


Informal examination 
of case studies of 
symbol users who 
regressed or showed 
little progress in 
SYMSKILL 


BCF-OCCC Workshops 
and unpublished 
papers 


Recommendation of 
symbol instructors. 


Data relating to 
curriculum content, 
instructional mater- 
Tas a bimMema Mliocatilon, 
teaching approaches. 


Variables showing a 
change which can be 
interpreted as related 
to the symbol 
InSeGucetonal pro— 
gram. 


Variables closely 
related to SYMSKILL. 


Independent variables 
(4ge In Oe. disab— 
ility, experience) 
demonstrating an 

effect upon program 
performance (dependent) 
variables. 


' Program factors 


which recur with low 
symbol achievement. 


Suggestions from 
presentations, 
studies, discussions. 


Information Sources for Program Section 


UPL ization oF 


To provide: 

curriculum procedures 
and content; sugges-— 
tions relating to 
program implementation. 


To provide awareness 
of potential scope 

of Blissymbolics for 
diverse populations. 


To suggest areas 

for consideration 
with regard to pro- 
gram content, 
structure and evalua- 
tion of progress. 


To isolate factors 
for on-going evalu- 
ation by informal 
observation and by 
formal recording 
procedures. 


To suggest differences 
in program objectives 
and content for 
particular populations. 


To nrovide insight 
regarding general 
program 
considerations. 


To supplement 
information obtained 
through Evaluation 
Study. «<sae = a oe 


APPENDIX 3 


DISPLAY TYPES AND CODING 


pages 253 - 286 
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eta 3 


A. Display Types 


Portable display for ambulatory child is plastic 
coated and is attached with elastic to belt so its 
use does not require removal. 
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2. Display of any size can be folded and 
secured with Velcro (top). 


3. Waistband also fastens with Velcro (bottom). 


#1-3 submitted by: 
Mis. Lots Valentic 
C.P. Centre 
SITE 364, St. 
Hamilton, Ontarto 


20) 


(top) Folding board with carrying handle, may be 
carried in folded position. 


(bottom) Folding toard may also be slipped into a 
plexiglass covered tray for full display mounted on 


wheelchair. 
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6. (left) Tri-fold display with belt clip, can be attached to belt 


(etc.) or (right) inserted into sturdier mounting. Velcro may 
also be used to maintain fold and/or attach to child. 


7. 


(left) Board can be tilted to specification by adjusting centre 
joint of upper and lower rods. 
table (right). 


For use on floor or wheelchair 


FO, 0 seen Oe, DY: 
Grace Skanes 
Kitchener-Waterloo Rotary 
Children's Centre 
828 King St. W. 
Kitchener, Ontario 


Display board as 
designed by 

C. Keaebiaisss 
Vertical divider 
slides up and down 
display as an 
indicator. 


ZO7, 


Se 


Spelling board with recessed 
figures for more accurate 
targeting. 
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10. (top) Plastic covered tray with rim is hinged for easy 
insertion of display. (bottom) Fits on wheelchair (for con- 


struction, see Fig. 3a-g, p. 285.) 


#10 submitted by: 
R. Holte and S. Loeker 


Society for Crippled 
Children and Adults 
825 Sherbrook Street 


Winnipeg, Manitoba 


Zao 


11. BATTERY OPERATED 


Display is semi-circular and clamps 
onto tray by 3" metal clip running 
the full length of the base of dis- 
play. Symbols are pasted onto 
Bristol-board and inserted behind 
perspex (clear plastic). Symbols 
can be arranged in similar sequence 
to 100, 200 and 400 OCCC displays 
and also in numerous rows with 
colour coding. Motors are 4 rpm or 
1 rpm and placed centrally behind 
board. Pointer can be made to work 
in a full circle with on/off switch 
and handle. Control can also be 


made by pressure pad. 


(top) 
For child with strong a.t.n.r. and 
requiring as many symbols as possible. 


(middle) 
Same but with on/off switch-- better 
for children with strong sst.0.r. 


(bot tom) 

For the "younger set". Display has 
room for symbols-- some pictures 
and large yes/no. "Snoopy" control 


is activated by squeezing or taped 
to desk and used as on/off pressure. 


Plans for #11 will be available from 
the National Research Council (see p. 277). @ 
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12. SENTENCE BUILDERS 


An attempt to provide a child with some means of working alone on 
sentence building 


(top) 
The abacus is arranged top to 


bottom instead of the more usual 


left/right display. Made by a 


parent. 

people ) blocks are moved to 
the right from the 

verbs ) 


child's selection in 
adjectives ) each horizontal group. 
Then the message is 


nouns 
) read downwards. 


(bottom) 
The slideboard is the same idea 


but manually much easier. Each 
handle has a small pointer on the 
bottom. There is not enough fric- 
tion on this present model-- NRC 
is presently making another with 
magnetic plastic on the bottom 


of each pointer so that the child 


can work against resistance. 
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Lone PORTABLES AMLLYSUNIT 


This was made by a parent who was a 

metal worker. It is the same principle 
as the National Research Council model 
but made with a wide base for standing on 
anyetable,, floor, ete seeindi vidual 
Bristol-board display is pasted on the front 
surface. The motor is housed inside the 
triangular unit. On the lower right is a 
platform which can be pulled out or 
pushed in. When pulled out, it becomes 

a pressure on/off switch to activate the 


pointersmHandle'vat top. 


aw #11-13 submitted by: 
Ann Warrick 
Ottawa Crippled Children's Treatment Centre 
Ottawa, Ontario 
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14. CYLINDER BOARD 


This is a freely rotating transparent plexiglass cylinder containing 
a symbol display. The device is attached at a convenient spot 

on the child's wheelchair tray and encourages head to be held erect. 
Rotating the cylinder to locate the appropriate symbol contains 

an element of play and is readily available during meal-time. The 
cylinder is detachable for portable use, 


#14 Submitted by: 
J. Coutu, A. Dardenne, 
R. Levy, K. Waksvik 
Chinique de design 
Montréal, Québec 
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This is a light portable unit, capable of displaying 200 
symbols in two 10 x 10 symbol sets. The desired symbol 
is indicated by activating a small red light (light 
emitting diode) located in the corner of each symbol. 
The symbols are selected using a scanning technique. 
Using a joystick, one can sequence in four directions. 


I 
a 
Q 
ish 


nf ee es ee ‘s 


17 ~0.C- iC. FOLDING PORTABLE DISPLAY 


This case accommodates the standard B.C.F. display. It 
is backed with sturdy vinyl with a clear acetate sheet 
for surface protection. 


#16, 17 submitted by: 
Ontario Crippled Children's 
Centre 
Toronto, Ontario 
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18. Colour may be utilized to aid in visual discrimination. 
(top): Desired symbols are framed with colour; (below): 
colour provides background upon which symbols are mounted. 


ood ooo 


662 Ff a | 


eal 


#18 Submctted by: 
(top) Grace Skanes 


Kitchener Waterloo Rotary 
Kitchener, Ont. 


(bottom) Joan Watts 
Kecth Bovenschen Tratning 
Schook 
12345 Frxazho Road 
Warren, Michigan 48084 
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Vou. EXYE=POINTING 


Due to the severity of physical involvement, some 
children are notrceble. t0.use-aethinger—or fist-to point, while 
Stil Maintaining accuracy and reliability. If there are 
factors prohibiting experimentation with electronic devices, 
eye pointing may prove to be the most efficient mode of 
response. Through the use of eye pointing as the expressive 
mode of response, the most severely involved child may be 
able to give)rapid, accurate and reliable indications of 
symbol choice. 


Suggested Training Steps Using 
Colour and Position Coding: 


1. Establish two gross eye pointing positions (left and 
right of the vertical midline) which allow for a 
reliable indication of choice. 


2. Establish colour associations (for example, red and green) 
with the two positions learned. 


3. Transfer the two colour coded eye pointing responses 
from the horizontal to the vertical plane. 


4. Establish 10 colour coded eye pointing positions 
on the plexiglass sheet (vertical plane). 


>. Develop al,l0 symbol,, one.colour code. eye-pointing 
communication board. 


6. Develop a 10 symbol, two colour code eye-pointing 
communication board. 


7, Establish 'yes' and 'no' response positions on 
communication board. 


8, Transfer use of two colour code eye-pointing response 
to 7100 Dsyvmbol board: 


9, Establish 10 number coded eye pointing positions on 
a plexiglass sheet (vertical plane). 


10- Train the child to retain and eye point to sequences 
of two or three numkers. 


11 Transfer use of number coded eye pointing response to 
200 symbol board and/or 400 symbol board (symbols are 
numbered consecutively, starting from upper left 
corner (#1) to the lower right corner. See Appendix 
ll for complete instructions. 


#19 submitted by: 


P.J. Conner 
Como Schook 
St. Paul, Minnesota 
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20. THE NUMBER ETRAN 


This figure illustrates the NUMBER ETRAN, designed for 
young children who have a comprehension of numbers. 
Numbers may be expanded upon or rearranged. 


The ETRAN ("'Eye-training scanning device") is a clear plexi- 
glass display with cut-out centre, designed for children who have 
reasonable head control and relatively good control of their direction 
of eye gaze. Numbers/colours (coding) or pictures/symbols (direct 
viewing) are arranged clockwise from the listener's perspective and may 
face either child or listener. For the Number Etran or one that makes 
use of colour coding, the child and listener must have visual access to 
a symbol display that has been pre-numbered or pre-coloured to use as a 
master list. The matrix may be adapted to the child's targeting ability. 


To indicate his selection, the child looks at his choice until 
it is verbally correctly identified; only at the end of each selection 
does the child look directly at the listener (for number coding: double 
numbers such as 11, 22 should be avoided). When the listener repeats 
the indicated message correctly, the child confirms that the message 
was relayed correctly by a glance upward, otherwise, he glances downward 
and repeats his steps. 


#20 submitted by: 


Trace Research & Development 
Centre, Universzty of Wisconsin 
Madison, Wisconsin 53706 
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CODING FOR ETRAN: 


21. Outside colouring (shading) 
pinpoints general location. 
Inside colouring indicates 
specific symbol. 


22. liane colours (Shaded) 
pinpoints general location. 
Dot of colour indicates 
specific symbol. 


PK PRP PT BRS 


BAABSBBWWL RASA’ BVIPwWVAs Bass 


Area coloured (shaded) 
for general location. 
Number indicates 
specific symbol. 
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24. Display is numbered by 
row and column for ETRAN 
coding by number. 


25. Child indicates symbol 
by row and column number. 


(¢* indicates “repeat/again") 
p g 


(/) apdicatés error, to 
"strike out") 


Child may indicate his thoughts 
directly rather than through 

coding. Vocabulary is restricted 
however to child's targeting ability. 
Useful for beginner or for emergency 
use such as illness. 


#21-26 Asubmctted by: 
Anne Warrick 
Ottawa Crippled Children's 
Centre 
Ottawa, Ontaric 


Direct Viewing 
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27. O.C.C.C. FYE-DIRECTED SYMBOL DISPLAY 


VRE ERB ERELe 


Aa 
TO 


CREE RaBnae 


‘a 
\_\ 
AAA AS a 
aa 
Wel 
WAS 34 


Clear Polycarbonate Frame 


Consists of a large clear plastic frame. Symbols are placed around 
the margin of the frame. A person communicates with the child by looking 
at the child's eye and head movements through the clear central area of 
the frame. The child ‘ooks at a specific quadrant which contains the 
symbol wanted. The symbols within a given quadrant are arranged in the 
same manner as the quadrants are arranged about the periphery of the 
frame. Hence the child can indicate exactly which symbol he wants within 
a specific quadrant by a second look at another quadrant which corresponds 
geometrically to the location of the desired symbol. 


Advantages: 


(a) Method seems to work with some of our most severely involved 
children. 

(b) When using the device the children remain relaxed in a proper 
upright position. 

(c) Forces person to have face to face contact with the child as 
in normal conversation. 


Disadvantages: 


(a) Is a very large bulky device. 

(b) Coding is quite complex to the uninitiated. 

(c) Is difficult in a classroom setting since it requires the 
complete attention of the teacher. 

(d) One party must look at the symbols reversed. 

(e) It requires intense visual concentration and is therefore 
difficult for those children lacking precise visual acuity. 


Ve 
28. THE WOODEN ETRAN 


This photograph illustrates the wooden ETRAN, 
designed for adults. This design allows for 
usage of the 400 symbol display. 


The wooden frame (22'"' x 20") is placed on the user's tray. Numbers 
appear on both sides of the frame for the convenience of the communicator 
and the listener. In order to facilitate use with the ETRAN, the 400 
vocabulary was numbered with the column number appearing in the top left 
corner and the row number appearing in the top right corner (see p. 273, 
top). 


Instructions for use are given on p. 2/71. The student indicates 
that he is ready to begin by first establishing eye contact with the 
listener. The column number is given first, followed by the row number; 
if a number has 2 identical digits, the number is given once and followed 
by the indication for ‘again’. 


A sequenced list (for the listener) of symbols and their transla- 
tions may be more useful than following on a 400 display. For adults 
who spell, it may be more convenient to access the letters with a 1 number 
code. 


This system was designed on a base 8 system, to be compatible, in 
the future, with displays that may be accessed through a calculator-type 
device. 


#27,28 submitted by: 
Ontario Crippled Children's 
Centre 
Toronto, Ontario 
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CASE EXAMPLE OF EYE CODING 


(Sherry) 


Sherry's wheelchair tray carries six large coloured 
blocks. The colours correspond to the coding of the Bliss 
board. Superimposed on the large blocks are six grid 
blocks 8 inches x 8 inches, each colour coded in vertical 
rows carrying symbols. On the left side each large block 


is numbered 1-8. 


When Sherry talks she: 
1QesPOrnts wren her "eyes. tomaslargescoloum block 
to show you which section she wants, 


2. She eye points again to a colour block when 
you ask which vertical row, 


3. When you ask which symbol, she eye points to 
a number which takes you horizontally to her 
symbol. 


Sherry's board carries the numerals from 1-10 around the 
top (which is slightly raised). She uses the numerals for 


mathematics also. 


submitted by: 
Vitla Hespctat 
Thernhcee, Ont. 
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29, MECHANO-ELECTRICAL COMMUNICATION 
BOARD 


Pig. ta Board @levation 
Symbol cover 
(Fug. ic) Tray Glip 
(Figs lq) 
; Holder 
pacer (Fig. 1£) 


(Piae 1h) 


Back plate 
(Fig. le) 


Fig. lb Part section 
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LO". radius 


Upper motor position 


Lower motor position 


S350 


Figure lc 
Symbol cover (%" clear perspex) 


MOpecadnus 


fe 


e" Cutout 


Figure ld 
Bliss symbol mount Y%" cardboard 
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View in direction 
of arrows 


Fig. lf Holder (1/32" aluminum) 
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ZO” 


oy 


Toeehy 


elie Cl7 32. 


View in direction of arrow 


\jaiminim) 
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“a 


Fig lh Spacer (3/32" aluminum) 


Bay 2 3/34" 
Lo 


For use with upper motor position 


+ @ 


3/4" 


vi 


Plastic 


For use with lower motor position 


Fig.1i Pointer (3/64" Brass, Copper or Aluminum) 


Fig. la-1lk Aubmctted by: 
B.C.F. Resource Centre 
Ottawa Crippled Children's 
Treatment Centre 


and 


National Research Council 

0f Canada 
Medical Engineering Section 
Division of Electrical Engineering 
Ottawa, Ontario 
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ASSEMBLY OF MECHANO-ELECTRICAL COMMUNICATION 
BOARD TYPE TM (TRAY MOUNTING) 


Assemble the board as per drawings. NOTE that some pieces are 
aluminum while others are wood or plastic. 


The aluminum bracket is designed to fit a tray with a 1/2 
inch by 3 inch high back board. Take care that screws are 
countersunk into the front of the wocd face. 


Determine whether the motor should be mounted at the centre of 
the board for one direction use, or near the bottom for two 
direction use and mount on the board with 4-40 flat head machine 
screws. 

Cut the pointer from i/s incn prass, aiuminum or copper wire. 
Form a loop at one end for fastening to the motor shaft adapter, 
which should be purchased with ‘the motor. Cut to proper. length 
after assembly. A coloured plastic on the end of the pointer 
helps the child to see it. 


Battery holder modification: Grasp the tabs that would nor- 
mally contact the motor terminals and bend up and down to 
break them off. NOTE: break either one but not both if 
motor will be controlled in one direction only. Break both 
if two directions will be controlled. ys 


Place battery holder on the back of the motor. It will snap into 
position one way only. 


Single direction control: Solder an insulated wire on the 
free terminal of the motor. Another wire is soldered to 
the end of the brass strip where it is riveted. 


Two direction control: Solder wires to both motor terminals 
and both brass strips at the rivets. It helps if the wires are 
of different colours for connection to the control. 


When control is assembled,batteries can be installed. NOTE 
arrows on holder. It is advantageous to tape the batteries 
around the holder to help maintain a proper contact: 


Controls 


A variety of controls can be made up to suit the child. 

The motor current is very low so that any low power switch 
can be used. An electronics parts store is a good source 
of supply. For single direction, use a single pole, single 
throw switch. See attached sketches. 


For two direction, use a double pole, double throw, centre 
off, spring return to centre. See attached sketches. 


MOTORS from Hankscraft (Canada), Ajax, Ontario 
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30. BLISS LAPROARD (tilting plexiglass) 


nae Hinge 


Fig. 3a Fixed Board 


Specifications: 
(a) 10 holes for. 10-24NG-“T" ruts. 
(b) Material: 's" plywood. 


Cayath’s Recess 10 x1" x 3/32" for 
wheelchair. 


(a) 'B': Shim 1/16" for walker. 
(e) 'O'= For past "se. 


Scales aks 
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w— 4 —m Fig. 3b Lap Board 


Specifications: 
(a) Material: '"" plywood. 


(b) 'A': Edging all around. 


(c) Acrylic sheet required to fit inside 
edging and cover Bliss board. 


Scale: 1" = 3" 
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l (NTS) 


1 
i] 
— o4- pe at — 


Fig. 3g (4 required) 


Specifications: 
(a) Drill Z holes #8 Drill, 7" centres: 


Two (2) parts with holes at A, 
2 with holes at B. 


(b) Material: Anodized aluminium. 


# 30 submetted by: 
Mx. Jack Heath 
Technical Supervisor 
Rehabilitation Engineering Dept. 
Rehabskitation Centre 
Health Sciences Centre 
Winntpeg, Manctoba 
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31. INTERFACE 


For the child who is unable to finger point or fist pou Gsman 


interface may prove useful. 


(finger point) 


#31 sudwnctted by: 
Mess iis Beesley 
Ontarce Crcppled Children’s 
Comic 
Tenrenta, Ontaico 


(fist peint) 


APPENDIX 4 


INTERFACES 


Pages 287 - 309 
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eCLO ss ARVEOH INEUTIINTEREAGES 
———— ee 


MECHANICAL SWITCHES FOR THE EXTREMITIES - fingers, hands, elbows and 
feet, (Many can also be used with a headstick. ) 
Sub-types: h - intended for fingers or hands 
f - intended for feet 
t - intended for tongue 


(a) PUSH BUTTONS: There is a very wide variety of shapes and 
sizes. Two special types are noted: 
Ak - Keyboard-style buttons, similar to those found on an 
ordinary electric typewriter. 


Ar - Recessed (shielded, guardei) buttons. The "shield" helps 
prevent accidental activation of buttons. 


button 
(any shape) 
shield 


(6) PADDLES AND LEVERS - There are many shapes and sizes. 


For example: : 
this ena to activate 


TO activate, Push t 
switch 1 


a 3 


al push down d 
paddle. push this end to 
(Spring activate switch 2 
return) 
(Soring return to center 
= Off “ position 
SEE-SAW ROCKING LEVER 
PADDLE SWITCH (2 switches) 


(c) PILLOW SWITCH: Punch a "pillow" or pad to activate the switch. 
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MECHANICAL SWITCHES FOR THE EXTREMITIES (cont'd) 
(d) WOBBLESTICK: (Possum Controls Ltd.) 


Push the stick 
off-center in any 
direction to activate 
switch. 


WOBBLESTICK 


(e) JOYSTICK: Multiple switches are operated by one control 
stick. In general, 2 to 8 switches are incorporated. 


4-SWITCH JOYSTICK 


(f£) SLIDING OR TROLLEY SWITCHES: Switching is accomplished by 
motion along a slide, groove, or track, These switches 
usually have 2 positions ("on" at one end, "off" at the 
other) - or three positions (one switch at each end, "off" 
in the middle). 


ae) 


SLIDE SWITCH FOOT-TROLLEY SWITCH 


(g) POKE SWITCHES: Activaté by poking a pointer in a hole or 
indentation (PMV "Minimum"). 


MECHANICAL SWITCHES FOR THE EXTREMITIES (cont.) 


H. TIP OR TILT SWITCHES - Tilted one way the switch is "off", 
tilted the other way it is "on." The switch would be 
strapped to the arm or any other body part which can 
be tilted. 


OFF 


DLP SSW LTGH 


MECHANICAL SWITCHES FOR A SPECIFIC BODY PART 


K. These switches are fitted to a specific body part and are 
activated bya particular, motion. 


Ka - Head switch. Activate by lateral (side to side) head 


motion. ("Tic"-Tuft's Interactive Communicator) 

Kc - Chin switch. Squeeze switch between chin and chest. 

Ke - Eyebrow switch. Raise eyebrows. (Veteran's Administration, 
"speakeasy") 

Kn - Knee switch. 


Kp - Palate switch. Press tongue up against switch molded 
to (it “in the palate. 


Ks - Splint switches. A molded hand splint with miniature 
paddle switches mounted above or below the fingers. 
(Possum Controls Ltd.) 


Kt - Tongue switch-lever operated by the tongue. 


Kv - Thumb switch. (Fairchild-Hiller, "Viewcom". ) 


4 switches 


THUMB SWITCH 


Kw - Wrist switch, Rotate wrist. (TT seTutt Ss Interactive 
Communicator) 
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PNEUMATIC SWITCHES 


(1) SUCK AND PUFF: The switch is operated by very small pressure 
changes in the tube. Mouth control rather than respiratory 
control, is usually sufficient to operate this switch. 


cuits 


Tube 


SUCK AND PUFF 
SWITCH 


——— Pressure 
transducer 


— 


a“ 
(m) AIR PADDLES: Activated by blowing at a sensitive Spiers Se 
SS 


switch. 
re 
yy 
fom (a) >] 4 
ae 


ner e 
& 
= 


AIR PADDLE 


Sensitive 
paddle 
switch 


TOUCH SWITCHES These require contact, but no physical pressure. 


e 


(n) TOUCH-PLATE: Activated by touching a prescribed sensor area 
with any skin surface. 


Nt - Designed for use with the tongue. 
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TOUCH SWITCHES (cont 'G) 


(p) CYBERGLOVE AND CYBERPLATE; (Cybernetics Research Institute) 
"Gloves with contacts on the fingers are touched to a 


tal e. 
metal contact plat Year ate 


Contact 


SMI Saree 525 Ee, 2 yberglove 


CYBERGLOVE AND CYBERPLATE 


MOISTURE SENSITIVE SWITCHES 
(cq) MOISTURE SWITCH: Activated by contact with the tongue. 


A moisture sensitive switch will not be activated by 
contact with dry skin. 


PROXIMITY SWITCHES 


(r) PROXIMITY SWITCH SENSITIVE TO BODY Activated when a body 
part is brought within a certain range of the switch. 


(s) PROXIMITY SWITCH SENSITIVE TO A SPECIAL TRIGGER ELEMENT: 
Activated when a special object (metal, magnet, circuit, 


etc.) is brought within a certain range of *the switch. 


OPTICAL 


(t) LIGHTSPOT: The beam from a light source (attached to the 
head or some other body part) is used to operate 
photosensitive switches on a panel in front of the user. 
The user can see the lightspot on the panel and maneuver 
it to the desired photosensor. 
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OPTICAL SWITCHES (cont'd) 


(u) INTERRUPTED-BEAM SWITCH: Activated whenever a beam of light 
is interrupted (by a finger or some other body part). 


Here a beam is broken 
hen a finger is placed 
\. in the hole. 


INTERRUPTED-BEAM SWITCH 


SONIC SWITCHES Activated by sound 


(x) WHISTLE SWITCH: The switch is activated by the sound of an 
ultrasonic dog whistle. The whistle can be blown by 
punching a rubber bulb connected to its mouthpiece. 
With this type of switch, no physical connection is 
needed between the user and the communication aid. 
("Tic": Tufts Interactive Communicator) 


BIOELECTRIC SWITCHES Activated by the electrical impulses 
generated in nerves and muscles of the body. 


(y) MYOBLECTRIC SWITCH: Electrodes are applied to the skin 
near a controllable muscle group. Contraction of the 
Muscles produces electrical Signals which are detected by 
the electrodes and used to activate the switch. 


Section A submitted by: 
Greg Vanderthetden & 
Mary Jo Luster 
Cerebrak Palsy Communication 
~ Group 
University of Wisconsin 
Madison, Wisconsin 


PATE 


B. Pointer Board & 


The pointer starts continuous rotation, when a switch closes an 
electric circuit, and stops at release of the switch. The 
model has the simplest possible configuration, with one 

sense of rotation only (clockwise or counterclockwise, de- 
pending on connection, to"battery). It features a steel 
surface, permitting use of magnetic chips with symbols etc. 
Pointer stops instantaneously at release of the switch, 
avoiding overrunning of the target. (Directions follow). 


CONSTRUCTION DETAILS 


Vertical board composed of 1/8 inch hardboard 
(Masonite) and a sheet of galvanized steel 

1/32) inch, thick (attached, to front surtace),, 
size: 20 inches wide, 30 inches high, mounted on 
a wooden base for operation on table top. 


Pointer, 8 inches long, mounted on output shaft 
Of pointer drive, 0 inches. from, .tcop, of themboard. 


Pointer drive consists of a small battery-powered 
motor which drives the pointer through a gear train. 
One full revolution of the output shaft takes 
approximately 10 seconds. 


Battery is composed of three "D" cells (flash- 
light batteries). 


owitch is single pole, normally open, "contact. 
Physically, ‘1t is av-filat’panel “in a-plastic 
sheet envelope (to keep dust and dirt out). 
Mounted with a clamp to the left or right side 
of the wheelchair table in a vertical plane, it 
requires only a small-force touch at any point 
of the rigid front plane of the switch. 
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POINTER BOARD 


Front View Rear View 


eC Teh  MOunte amon 


=== Win(oll@lkaalie {eel ile 


Side View 


205 


DISPLAY STICK 


2 Lengths sof pine’ ll 02 x 18 long 
wlth saw icucs 1/8 wide and 1/4 deep, 
glued together. 
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DISPLAY STICK, attached to wooden table 


A B 


DISPLAY STICK, attached to plastic wheelchair table 
A with straight front edge 


B with curved front edge, requires spacers 

b) submitted by: 
Hans Boer 
Peter Hall School 
Montreal, Quebec paper 
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C. Horizontal Dual Direction Control 


Siena) Sa eee 


Wiriny Drawing - ki oking at 
rap OLVswitch 


Use Switch #V-SRL 74031N 
JBT Instrument Inc., 
available from Prelco 
Electronics Ottawa/Toronto 
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Battery terminals 


Nigheore jeSieatine ILS 


Macs Cloynerstetl shyyalictelay Slavonic) joes inveibhiercyel 
Tea DOse Aacrached' Ee Sack "Of poard 


Flexiole tubing 


4" inside diameter 


DeSscuisemCGOntrok for 
Single direction 


Ruober ‘balloon, slightly 
inflated can we~placed in 
peanagag or clothedowme 


Air wave switch type DW20 

Model AW. Tape Switch Corp. 

of America, 320 Broa Hollow Rd. 
Farmingdale, W.Y.) 11735 
516-694-6312 

Cost Price App. $20.00 
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Use switch contacts marked 
normally open and common 


Paddle control for 
Signal direction 


Switch Type: Microswitch #38Z-2RL2 
(Wackids, Ottawa) 

OR: Morse Code Key available 
from Hobby House 


dae put com 


Plastic spray can top 


Thin wood bottom disc 
Single directional control 


SWITCH: Cherry #E13-O0J 
Henry Daymond Sales 

262 Kerr Streeu, 
Oakville, Ontario 
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D. Hand Paddle 


This is a modified version of the horizontal toggle 

switch. The complete switch is manufactured from a tough 
flexible plastic that is virtually non-destructible and uses 
micro-switches in place of the toggle switch. 


ADVANTAGES: 
(a) It is more easily constructed and hence cheaper; 
(b) It uses cheaper components; 
(c) It is difficult to break hence requires virtually 
no maintenance ; 
(d) It can be operated without the child lifting 
his, hand ‘from -theetray “surface. 
DISADVANTAGES : 
(a) It occupies excessive space on the child's 


EGE F 
(Dye loaisce iin ted tO Only two Lunctions,. 


Micro-switches 


Piastic construction 
(Polycarbonate) 
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E. Joystick? # 


This consists of a rubber bushing, Plastic vacuum formed 
housing, metal plate and stick, plastic knob and four micro- 


switches. 


The metal plate can be cut to give any particular 


form of gating required. The rubber bushing provides a 
certain amount of damping for the child's erratic movements. 


ADVANTAGES: 

(a) It is easily fabricated hence relatively inexpersive; 

(b) very durable; 

(c) It provides mechanical damping and gating; 

(d)} Uoon release it returns to a central position; 

(e) The size’ and shape of knob is’ variable; 

(f) Th fits neatly beneath a child”s- tray, wichout 
interfering with his legs. 

DISADVANTAGES: 

(a) The flexibility of the rubber bushing cannot be 
changed; this’ results in a fairly Stwrr jovserce 

(b) Ttthasetosbe fixedsgte theschaid "sawheelichair on 


tray hence its use is limited. 


Tray Surface 


Aluminum snaft Rabie: pushing 


Switches 


Typical gating scheme 
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Pen OY StL one 


This is fabricated in the same manner as Joystick #1. It is 
unique”only in that its gating scheme permits this’ inter= 


face to control both on electric wheelchair as well as on 
electronic symbol display. 


The diamond shape of the gating combined with the 
square cross-section of the joystick enable the severely 
involved child to activate either two switches at once or 
one switch at a time by relatively gross movements (see fFig- 
Were). This is necessary to control any of the more 
commonly available electric wheelchairs. 


ADVANTAGES : 

(a) It eliminates the fine co-ordination required to 
utilize the non~gated joystick; 

(b) Waecaie le Used GOorconerow a display Ji at Teast 


OWES CIiMeseVeSinie, ie Wiaeheakopeys} 7 


(c) The gating can be modified to reduce the 
required co-ordination even further (see 
Bigure 2); 


(d) See joystick #1. 


DISADVANTAGES : 


(a) It is not easily mountable on a wneelcnair alone 
(wie. Wathout tray). 


(b) See joystick #1. 


laiaie, 4 
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G. Overhead Joystick 


This has the same basic construction as the joystick except 
that it is held upside down over the child (see picture). 
This particular unit has been designed to incorporate the 
head of a photographer's tripod making it very adjustable. 
Tt is a prototype unit and was designed to fit as many 
children as possible. By placing the joystick in this 
fashion one can accommodate a wide variety of large gross 
unco-ordinated movements. The bottom of the joystick is 
also fltted witha holder. for crayons, marking) pens, cue. 
enabling the child to draw to a limited extent. 


ADVANTAGES : 


(a) It is suitable for the very handicapped unco- 
ordinated. child- 


(b) The length of the suspended rod provides a 
mechanical advantage for gross shoulder movements. 
The free swinging rod also provides a larger 
number of possible contacts along its length than 
the normal joystick; 


(c) Like any joystick it can perform a minimum of 
four functions; 

(q) It can also be used for other activites ie. ¢. drawings ° 
painting) to compensate for the lack of fine hand 
skills. 

DISADVANTAGES : 


(a) It is relatively complex, hence expensive; 


(b) It is cumbersome in appearance; requires frequent 
manipulation, as the child is taken in and out of 
the chair. 
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OVERHEAD JOYSTICK 


Photographer's tripod 
head 


Plastic housing 
containing switches 
ae & 


SA 


Support 


Ne 


To display 


Shows mounting of overhead joystick on wheelchair. 
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H. Flat Surface Switch 


This consists of a plastic flap which when depressed 
activates a micro-switch. This approach is particularly 
suited for modifying the trays constructed at this centre 
since they already have a plastic covering of one eighth 
inch polycarbonate. This means that a flap can be cut from 
the’ tray “itself, "Mf this is "done*properly one is’ Left with 
a flat flush surface which has one or more sensitive areas. 


ADVANTAGES: 


(a) 


Because it is flush with the tray's surface it 
doesn't get in the way of other activities; 


(b) The sensitivity can be adjusted so that only a 
very light touch is required; 

(c) The device can be operated by the hand, foot, 
or head stick; 

(d) The surface can be a large variety of shapes 
and textures. 

DISADVANTAGES : 

(a) Liquid and food tend to get under the flap, 
especially when it is incorporated into the 
Lrayi 

(b) Incorporation into a tray is a diffaeuLt (eime 


(c) 


consuming task and hence expensive; 


Like other tray or wheelchair mounted switches, 
it can be used only when the child is in his 
wheelchair. 


(c)-(h) submitted by: 
Ontario Crippked Children's 
Centre 
SymboL Communication Program 


Year End Report, 1974 
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FLAT SURFACE SWITCH 


Plastic flap 


i 12 
(Same material as top) Piseeieseon 


Wood, tray 


ss 
PIASticanousinge, ——— + Micro-switch 
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Lys Head Mounted Wanc. 


This is a light weight, universally adjustable headniece 
consisting of a horizontally oriented plastic head band that 
is padded and adjusts to any head size by a single knob 
located at the back. On either side of the band, at the 
temporal area is a stud that keeps two leather straps: one 
going over the top of the head (held by velcro sewn on the 
under side of the straps), the other straps going under the 
jaw (securing in the same manner). 


On the same temporal studs is (1) a bracket which 
accepts an aluminum face yoke fitted with a socket at the 
front to accept wand devices, and (2) an adjustment knob. 
The yoke is adjustable vertically and accurately to position 
the wand below eye level on a line parallel with the lower 
jaw. Tightening the temporal knobs locks the yoke in position. 


The standard wand consists of internally spring loaded 
telescoping brass tubes one quarter inch in diameter and 
fourteen inches in length. The end of the assembly is 
beaded with a one half inch sphere that is adjustable for 
rigidity by means of its mounting spring that may be slid in 
and out of the end section of the telescoping tubes. 

(See Appendix 8 for availability:) 


Price: $60.00 


i) Submitted by: 
Mrs. Carmelita Heiner 
7545 Whitlock Avenue 
Playa Dek Rey, Cakif. 90291 


J. Light Beam Pointer 


A number of ordinary flashlights were tested to find one 
which projects a reasonably small and bright spot, suit- 
able to point out symbols. Reflector and bulb were removed 
from the selected model and attached to a headband with 
Velcro pads. The flashlight housing is utilized as a 
battery holder.«“A flexible cord connects battery to. .re- 
flector on head band. 


The obvious thought of using an optical system like those 
used in handheld light beam pointers in order to obtain a 
sharply defined light spot, was not followed because the 
much larger weight and cost were found prohibitive. 


Velcro pads 


Cord hold-down 


yy. 


Battery housing 


j) Submetted by: 
Hans Boer 
Peter Hall School 
5915 Henrt-Bourassa Bkud. West 
Montreal, Quebec 
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APPENDIX 5 


TEACHING AIDS AND MATERIALS 


A. Pre-School Symbol Use 
B. The Older Child 


Pagese 0m e 3 iy 
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A. Pre-School Symbol Use 


Symbols for pre-school use should be selected from the 


children's immediate surroundings and interests, and 


from a pictographic point of view. To bring symbol shapes 


into play and into the classroom, the list of aides that 


follow (although by no means exhaustive) may be useful: 


On 


Blocks with sandpaper or fabric symbol shapes. 


Blocks with "matching" symbols. On one side symbols 
are drawn with helping lines, and on the reverse 
side regular symbols are used. 


Blocks with symbols on one side, with matching 


pictures on the other side. 


Blocks used with large peg board box may display 


enlarged pictures of mother, 


father, etc. 


Song cards can be used. Symbol-song cards can 
accompany music wherever possible. ¢ 


Beads, puppets and toys can be marked with symbols. 


Flash cards showing symbols 
with "helping lines", in 
fairly large size can be 
used: 


Label doll house and furniture, play-house corner, 


and classroom with symbols. 


Outside play can also 


incorporate symbols on balls, shovels, water tap 


OGDRCUD, eLe- 


Sorting boxes can be 
used with picture or 
symbol cards for 
categories, concepts, 
CLC. 


Child may enjoy dressing or 
undressing a felt figure as 
specific symbol cards of 
clothing are selected. 


A A 
dressing undressing 


os) ra) fre 


7 e 


ure 


nes 3 


Lar 


14. 


1 ot 


Picture books can be made from 
greeting cards (Christmas, 
Valentines, Easter, Halloween, 
birthday, etc.) with symbol 
sentences under pictures. 


Picture and story books can be made with picture on 
one page and dictated symbol story on facing page. 


Cooking can incorporate symbols in kitchen projects 
through recipes, etc. Symbol toast is made by 
painting symbols on bread with paintbrush and milk 
and broiling until toast is brown and symbol stands 
out in contrast (this is fun for older children as 
well). 


Physical education activities can incorporate symbols. 
Occupational therapists can also use symbols to 
illustrate and name parts of the body and activities 
while working with children on gross and fine motor 
movements. 


Individual flash cards may be 
useful in an introductory 
program or for the teaching 
of specific words. Cards may 
vary in size according to 
visual discrimination abviaty 
of the child. Cards may be 
mounted on tag board or wood 
with a magnet on the back. 


G 


#1-10 & 13 submitted by: 
Ann Warrick 

Ottawa Crippled Children's 

Centre, Ottawa, Ontario 


#11-12 submitted by: 
Lou Anne Neubert 
Town & Country Day School 
Springfield, Ohio 

#15 submitted by: 

Peggy Hughes 
Villa Hosprtak 
Toronto, Ont. 
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B. The Older Child 


16. The weather today is .... 
(picture~symbol) 


Large size wooden squares 
provide visual feedback of 
child's output and aid 
sequencing pattern. 


18. Peg board for individual 
symbols. Peg is same 
colour as the symbol 
section from which it 
comes (OCCC display). 
Sentence can be built 
along front row. Also 
used for visual feedback 
and sequencing. 


#18 submitted by: 

Ontario Crippled Children's 
Centre | 

Toronto, Ont. 
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19. Acetate sheets are made with 
symbol display this size and 


used on overhead projector 
for tracking. 


OLE 


afraid 


20. Actual size of symbols appearing on 100 display on 


vinyl- covered trays (coloured as the 0.C.C.C.). 


7 


house | flower 


21. 100 boards composed of large size individual symbols and 


glued on masonite for use as classroom display. 


#19-21 submitted by: 
Peter Hall Schook 
5915 Henri Bourassa Bkud. W. 
Montreal, Quebec 
H4R 1B7 
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22. Math Teaching Aid 


This simple aid is designed to help the handicapped child to grasp the 
concept of tens. Bright red lights are presented in a row, with every 
tenth being a yellow light. The present aid has two groups of ten, plus 
three lights from the third group. 


The controls consist of an "ADD" switch, a "SUBTRACT" switch and one 
labelled "ERASE". 


The student has to push the control to step the light display for every 
count which will reinforce the counting process. A tone is produced for 
every activation of either the add or subtract control providing an 
audible feedback. 


#22 submctted by: 
Mrz. J.R. Charbonneau 
Nationak Research Council 
Medical Engineering Section 
Ottawa, Ontario 
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23. ~Veri=Tech Materials 


A self-correcting teaching aid used 
for matching exercises. Plastic 
symbol squares on a master are 
numbered in sequence (Figure 1), 1-9 
Or greater, depending on the child's 
level, as are symbols in the exercise 
to be matched (Figure 2). 


(design) 


The child must match each symbol to 
the master and place the symbols of 
the exercise in the same order. 

When this is complete, the child 
turns the exercise over to expose a 
design that should match one already 
presented if the exercise is correct. 


Exercise 
ya 


#23 submitted by: 
Loutse Pare 
Victor Done Schook 
Montreal, Quebec 
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All arts and crafts activities can incorporate symbols. 
Mobiles, play-do, painting, finger painting, yarn, € 
Sandpaper, mosaics and straws are all adaptable materials. 


Be 


Saas 


4y, 


Fass 
25° 
meer YW 
Bik 
de 


24. Valentine message in symbols make pretty 
decorations and each child has his own message. é 


25. Each child makes his own kite and attaches symbols, 
in this case, things that make him happy. € 
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26. Classroom displays can depict themes such as 
holidays or, like this one, toys. 


aoe BAe we 


ORAS 


27. Symbols may be incorporated into picture design. 


424-27 submitted by: 


Ontario Crippled Children's 


Centre 
Toronto, Ont. 
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APPENDIX 6 


TOYS AND GAMES 


pages 318 - 346 
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(Construction instructions are given at the 
end of this section for items with *) 


A. Puzzles These can be useful for the teaching of: 


Parts 


Symbol 
Identification 
through matching 
(here: symbol- 
picture) 


Shapes 
(here: matching symbols 
with picture as well) 
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B. BlockS hese are for the voung child, and may be made 
 itiimumeovcuavacitousimaterials® 


With symbols painted 

on wooden shapes, for 
pegboards* (See Figures 
3a-e, p. 341-346). 


Of styrofoam, with 
symbol painted on 
construction paper 

and attached to each 
side. One block for 
subject, one for verb 
and one for object, so 
toss of dice will create 
a sentence for child to 
read. 


Of sponge rubber, with a 
symbol painted on one side 
shown with: exercise book 
where child matches printed 
picture with symbol cut from 
fabric or sandpaper, 


submctted by: 

Ontario Crippled Chikdren's 
Centre 

Toronto, Ont. 
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c classroom may cousist of: 
c. Games Games tor the y 
7. Build-a-Person 
(according to the throws 
of the die). 


Placement directions 
(spatial) given to 
the child in symbols 


9. Matching a picture with the symbol indicated 
by the spin of the arrow. 


#7-9 submitted by: | 
Grace Skanes 
Kitchener Waterloo Rotary 
Kitchener, Ont. 
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10. Matching the name 
(in symbols) with 
the correct store. 


ii, MMatehine? pleeures 
(concept building). 


#10, 11 submetted by: 
Grace Skanes 
Katchener Waterloo 
Rotary 
Kitchener, Ont. 


Wooden stand-up 
symbols also 
function as toys. 


submetted by: 
Ontario Crippled 
Children's Centre 
Toronto, Ont. 
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Matching 
(symbol to 
picture parts) 


#13 submctted by: 

Grace Skanes 

Kitchener Waterloo Rotary 
Kitchener, Ont. 


f14. Symbols cut from 
100 board and 
Suge § mounted on BINGO 
haa ah re] card. Called by 
rd. 
a0 ¢ : oe ‘ 


television: 


‘Ho 


s cutlery | 


M 


letter 


ele Geode te deeotesdodete te cdostoce deste ofertontoete donde te obestentv ede dpedesteetrbesdeatpotadesteateote steey 


Sa a a a Te a ie i Ne te 


#14 submitted by: 
Keith Pettigrew 
Participation House 
Markham, Ontario 
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15. Action Hat helps children learn to 
take turns. Children can talk only 
when wearing the Action Hat. 


#15 submitted by: 
Canok McLaughtin 
Rideau Regional 
Smith Falls, Ontarto 


16. Silent Instruction can be turned into a game and 
is effective in developing concentration. All 
communication between teacher and children must 
be in symbols or gestures. 


i? OcdeMansOULE provides training for mechanmcal 
scanning by stopping on the symbols that do not 
belong in a category. 


#17 submitted by: 
R. Charbonneau 
Nationak Research Council 
Ottawa, Ontarito 


18. Snakes & Ladders-Type Board Games can be made 
with drawings or pictures if desired. A throw 
of the dice takes a child along the ladder. 
Obstacles on the ladder can be used to teach 
almost anything: single symbols, colours, 
opposite, parts of speech, categories. 


#18 submitted by: 
Loutse Rooney 
MacKay Centre 
Montreal, Quebec 


Dominoes, Lotto, I Spy, Scrabble can each be adapted to 
symbols. Tic-Tac-Toe can be played by substituting any two 
symbols for X and O. 


138 
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Blissentration is a game that can be used to teach 
verbal and non-verbal people the Blissymbols. 

This game utilizes the format of the television 
game show, 'Concentration', incorporating pairs 

of Blissymbols rather than commercial items. 


Twelve pairs of symbols are placed on a board, 
concealed. It is the job of the two competitors 

to match up the symbols. Once they match two 
symbols, they must identify the proper word meaning 
that goes along with that symbol, They are awarded 
a point for each accomplishment, The person 
winning the last point (i.e. identifying the word) 
earns the opportunity to make the next selection. 


’ The points are tallied and a winner declared. 


This vehicle has proven exciting and positive in 
several areas: 


(a) Fun competition fons participants and 
resident/visitor spectators; 


(b) Feasible teaching aid; 


(c) Valuable device to evaluate perception 
skills/abilities (behaviour); and 


(d) As a dynamic tool for creating a positive 
social environment for interaction. 
(i.e. Winning students may compete 
against the staff member of their 
choice. Some people wager a dinner or 
movie!) 
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BLISSENTRATION 
Bristol board 

sheet 

Red Adhesive picture 
hangers 

Yellow 

Blue 

Orange 

Green 

Brown [6 | 


GAS 


SPECIFICATIONS : 


Bristol board sheet, 24" x 36", with 24 adhesive 
picture hangers (white squares with aluminum hooks, 6 
for 29¢) properly arranged - 6 across and 4 down. The 
rows are colour coded and number, 1 through 4, while the 
columns are identified with letters A through F. Cards 
with symbols on one side and blank on the other are placed 
randomly on the 24 hooks. The words are also displayed 
for their view. All the competitors have to do is start 
their selection. 


#19 submitted by: 
Alan Aylward 
Bloonview Children's Hospital 
25 bucnan C4, 
Wiklowdale, Ontarto 
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Sector Aff /2re natty 
Coloured - 


Top disc may be opaque or fully 
transparent. Cut below could 
carry, colours.) Widths920" 9 ismalk 
wheels can be either side. 


#20 submctted by: 
CBs MOO 
PilOem Boxee 22 
Coogee 2034 
Sydney, Austrakrta 
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BLACKBOARD GAMES 


Rocket Ship to the Moon 


Draw rockets and moon on 
blackboard. if player sis 
able to identify symbols 
he goes to the moon. 


Climb a Tree, Land a Plane, 
Winfa Saitboat | Race,;petc. 
can be played the same way 
and used to teach many 
different concepts on the 
blackboard. 


to]. 


Le 


submitted by: 
Loutse Rooney 
MacKay Centre 
Montreal, Quebec 


2355 
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Secret Symbol Message 


Draw a box on the blackboard. 


Divide? itcinto, 6 or 9 sections: 
(depending on length of children's 
symbol sentences. ) 


Ser: 


Child or teacher then makes up a message and writes it on 
SSje~ehaecheS jorshorsie é 


C Oy beac e 


STEPPE Zs ( 


Symbols of symbol sentence are 
then jumbled up and placed 
randomly an each of the (squares: 


If there are blank squares left 
Over,  fa-bilestthem Aanewieh new oz 
"favourite tsymbols® of; the 
ehadd. 
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have 
new iok 
wheelchair snow 


Put the arrows in a different 
colour so the children don't 
think they are part of the 
symbol beside them. 


CF 


guess 


Now the child has to make the secret code. (The teacher will 
probably have to do this step until the child catches on.) 


(a) Find the first symbol of, the secret message. 


e.g. fay 
ar 
guess 


Look for a symbol in the box aboye or below it. 


e.g, 


sun 
Your first secret code would be eina) go | to 


sun down 
duscover the, first word) ; 


Your code would look like this & | 


(b) What is the next symbol in the secret message? 
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Look for a symbol above or below it, 


is below, 
Ox 


today 


So your secret code for your second word would 


1 tadpere| 


You would continue to use this,.code until you 
completed the message. 


(Directions would also include —_) Gbighntrand 


(—— left when children are ready for it). 


STEPS 1 to 3 have been done by a single child or group of 
children with or without the help of a teacher. Now the 
whole class becomes involved as they try to discover the 


secret message 
A 
who rain have 
Vv 
today new sun 
kL 4 Os 


STEP 4: 


For those who have children who 
are starting to notice the word 
under the symbol or beginning 
to read, it may be useful to 
have the children find each 
symbol in the squares and write 
the word underneath. 


ok 


STEP Yo; 


Pine oangin 
Cag, ava uate a a) 
dis, or eae 
seat 


ine wo bana 
5B tT Ox 


(a) If the children are at the matching stage, the teacher 
may point to the symbol in the code 


e.g. So 


then ask them to indicate when she points to the same 

‘' symbol in the box. Teacher should then scan the squares 
with her finger until the children find 
and tell her to stop. 


sun 


(b) Then they should indicate, by looking at the arrow, 
what direction they should go to find the first symbol 
of the secret message 


(c) The teacher then writes that symbol in the bland beside 
the code 


Ge 


Continue this process until all the message is 
unscrambled. 


(d) 


aoe 


(If the class is beyond the matching symbol to symbol 
stage, the teacher may just look at the code herself 
then say, without any visual clue "Stop me when I 
point to 'sun'". Then pproceedrto>point to—the symbols 
in the squares.) 


Then have the class guess who wrote the message. If 
the message asks a question, have them guess the 
answer to,the question. 


This game has prompted much discussion and excitement in our 


room. 


Some children are reserving the secret message two 


days in advance. Others, who have been hesitant in their 
symbol output, are anxious to produce a message and put it 
on the blackboard. 


#23 submitted by: 
Nancy Lageer 
Symbok Teacher 
Ontario Crippked Children's 
Centre 
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24. Puzzle Board (Figure 1) 


SPEGIEICATIONS: 


Finished Board: 


Construction: 


OBJECT OF THE GAME: 


Board*surface isis” x 10", constructed 
of 1/4" plywood bonded to 1/4" plywood. 


Base 


3" squares cut into 1/4" plywood base 
before bonding. 


Pieces 


3" squares made from 1/2" plywood (to 
project 1/4" above the surface). Cut 
LOb eas Vert in. 


Finishing 


Clear varnish. May be painted. Pic- 
tures, symbols and handles to be added 
after puzzles are completed. 


May be used for matching feelings, activities of daily 
living, people or body parts. 


PLAY: 


Chilad’tits block with{symbol into?l space? containing 
appropriate picture. 


PURPOSE: 


(a) Symbol identification; 
(Syeeye-nand co-ordinatzron: 
(c) Gross motor control. 
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GoUe CMSs 
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25.) PCUut-Outerugzle «(Figure 2a, Dp) 


SPECIFICATIONS: 


Finished Board - 17"elong x 10" wide 
x 1/2" deep. 


CONSTRUCTION : 


Base 


1/4" plywood bonded to 1/4" plywood 
from which shapes have been cut out 
(see shapes marked cut-out on Fig.2a) 


NOTEaemecbe Cut—-out should be islightly 
larger than the shape templates so 
that the shapes may be easily put in 
place. 


SHAPES : 


1/2" plywood cut as per shape tem- 
plates so that the shapes project 
1/4" above the finished board. 


FINISHING: 


Drawn and painted figures as shown 

in Fig.2a,b. Varnished Board includ- 
ing cut-out sections on the base 
board. Varnished cut-out pieces. 


OBJECT OF THE GAME: 


To locate and place appropriate symbol shape 
picture. 


PURPOSE: 
(a) TO reinforce symbol shape meaning; 


(b) Eye-hand co-ordination; 
(Clo rine motor control. 


into 
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26. » PedebOarde Gamem Ha quires sac) 


SPECIFICATIONS: 


Finished Board: Board surface is 15" square, 
constructed of 1/2" plywood bonded to 
1/4" plywood. (See Figure 3a). 
Construction: Base 


Road: Cut in 1/4" plywood before 
bonding to the 1/2" plywood. 
Cut 1/4" into finished surface, 
1 9AL6" wide 


Holes: drilled at random (25 in all) 
1/2" in diameter x 1/16" deep. 


Pieces 


37 invaliz Peg is made from 3/8" 
dowelling for ease of fit into holes. 
(See Figures 3a to 3e). 


Rim 

1/2" wide, 1" deep, projecting 1/4" 
above finished surface of the board. 
Panishing 

Sand and varnish. Paint with high 
gloss paint. 


OBJECT OF THE GAME: 


May be used to construct story or reply to question. 


PURPOSE: 


(a) Symbol recognition? 
(b) Eye-hand control; 
(c) Déepth-perception; 
(d) Fine motor control. 


bio) 


nol= Viewed from above 


Fig: 3a PEG BOARD 
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co1eo 
2. 
& 


3/8" Dowelling (to 
fit.lLoeselyeinto 1/2" 
holes on pegboard) 


View from above View from above 


Piece 7, — Cut 10 Piece #2 - Cut 5 


Big. 3b PIECES FOR PEG BOARD 
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=: Piece #4 - cut 3 - Tree 


Cole 


Piece #3 - cut 4 - Flower 


Fig. 3c PIECES FOR PEG BOARD 
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7 


Piece #5 - Cut 4 

House (actual size) 

5 te 

Dowelling 

ne Bea 


—- 


i 
£ 


Fig, 3d PIECES FOR PEG BOARD 
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Piece #6 - Cut 8 
People (people 
are drawn on squares) 


Big, 


3 dia. 


Bottom 


1% 


Jacket 


Piecent J —-—GueEs 
Soldier 


3e PIECES FOR PEG BOARD 
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27. Bean Bag Game (Figure 4) 


bE hCIBICATIONS = 


Finished Board: Board surface is 24" long x 17" wide, 
With body contour cut-out, 9° acroce 
and 6" deep, 


Construction: Base 


Taper=trom0"\. to, 2" at. bagés (see 


Figure 4 - side view). 
Cutc-OuUcs 
Circles are 3" in diameter. Projecting 


slots to support a thin cardboard 
square 6" x03. 

Rim 

L/2" wide and to project 1/20 above 
board surface. 


OBJECT OF GAME: 


To push or shove an object (bag, bead, block, etc.) 
through hole designated by symbol or picture displayed 
in sitobs. 


PURPOSE: 


Symbol recognition ; 
Bye-hand co-ordination ; 
Gross shoulder control ; 
Fine motor control. 


ao 


aaoaowy 


This game may be played on the child's tray, on the floor, 
or on a table. 
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Fig- 4 BEAN BAG GAME 


= 


INS 
i 
f= >) 
oi 
(ee ee oe 
Front 
Back 


Side view to show tilt of board 
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28. POUNDING GAUGE 
Fig. 5 ' te 


Heavy gauge wire—— 


SIDE VIEW 


' ' 

th 
15 
{ 


' 


Slots to support 
Rae 2 ecards 


Bolt 
(Screw with collar) 


Upright 


Wire ——p» 


Screw with Bead 


Base ' 
SPECIFICATIONS: 
Base 
V2e ll / 25 long ex > Si /iZ. widegxwl deen. 
Upright 


20M high) x. 2) [27 awi.C Cua eee 
A. Lever 


ONL ONG eX ela 2 wa ens yaa Nev ere Cure 
away to accommodate wire). 
#24-28 submitted by: 


B. Lever Support Libby Bate 
5" Yong=x 1 272! wide xi378" Ontarto Crippled 
Children's Centre 
C. Bead Toronto, Ont. 


Ova a7 2 ee eer te ii 


Some experimenting with positioning may be necessary but it 
should be as easy as possible to move the bead up the upright. 


APPENDIX 7 


AIDS TO PROGRAMMING 


A. WORKSHEET SUGGESTIONS AND EXAMPLES 


B. PROGRAM PLANNING AND SUGGESTIONS 
C. PARENTAL INVOLVEMENT 


pages 347 - 366 
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A. Worksheet Suggestions and Examples 


1. HOW CAN WE TRAVEL? 


Suggested symbols: train, car, airplane, bus, wheelchair, 
taxi Era cycles sleqs. 


- interspersed with non-travel symbols. 


2. CIRCLE THE) PERSONS. 


Suggested symbols: man, woman, girl, boy, child, mother, 
father, cousin, uncle; aunt,sgrandmother, grandfather, 
sister, brother, relative, doctor, dentist, nurse, 
volunteer, therapist, etc. 


- can be interspersed with non-person symbols according 
to complexity desired. 


3. WHERE, DO PEOPLE WORK? 


Suggested symbols: teacher, doctor, dentist, policeman, 
nurse, my father, -therapist, 2 work? 


4. WHICH THINGS ARE HEAVY? 


Suggested:sybmols: train, house, airplane, cupboard, 
television set, bed, tree. 


- interspersed with other symbols. 


5. WHICH THINGS CAN BE DANGEROUS? (Opposite of safe) 


Suggested symbols: can, electricrty, bus), SCissors, s1iscr 
cutlery, light, needle, machine, lass, sun. 


- interspersed with other symbols. 


6. WHICH THINGS CAN MAKE A NOISE? 


Suggested symbols: truck, bird, telephone, machine, car, 
taxi, television, music, thunder. 


- interspersed with silent symbols. 
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7. WHAT “1S* MADE OF ‘PAPER? 


Suggested symbols: book, letter, page, envelope, parcel, 


- interspersed with other symbols. 


3. WHAT IS MADE OF CLOTH? 


Suggested symbols: towel, dress, underwear, pants, coat, 
blouse, stockings. 


- interspersed with other symbols. 


9. WHERE DO WE NEED OUR EYES? 


Suggested symbols: book, television, letter, street, 
communication, 


- interspersed with other symbols such as eat, feel, 
heart, chant. 
10. WHERE DO YOU NEED YOUR EARS? 


Suggested symbols: hear, television, telephone, music, 
thunder, communication, record. 


- interspersed with other symbols. 


LT eC RCLES THE BODY APARTS.. 


Body symbols. 


- interspersed with other symbols. 


1242 CURCL HE WHENFURNEITURE: 


Suggested symbols: desk, chair, table, bed, toilet, 
wheelchair, television, cupboard. 


- interspersed with other symbols. 


Toco ep CCLRC UM. THe CLOLR ING. 


Suggested symbols: blouse, dress, coat, pants, socks, 
shoes. 


- interspersed with other symbols. 
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}4. WHAT CAN YOU FIND IN THE HOUSE? 


Suggested symbols: television, telephone, light, room, 
door, window, floor, wall, stairs, cupboard, cheese, 
furniture, chair, * table: 


- interspersed with other symbols. 


| 5a.ecWHAT sGAN sYOUFFINDSOUTSIDE cro cHOUSE? 


Suggested symbols: tree, car, park, sun, moon, rain, 
thunder, wind, snow, airplane, bird. 


- interspersed with other symbols. 


]6. WHAT BELONGS TO THE WINTER? 


Suggested symbols: snow, coat, sweater, thunder, ice, 
Wind, §tain. 


- interspersed with other symbols. 


]7. WHAT BELONGS TQ THE SUMMER? 


Suggested symbols: flower, grass, sun, insect, bird, 
park, rain, wind, lake. 


- interspersed with other symbols. 


18. CONSONANT DRILL (Circle the symbols that heain with S's) 


Suggested symbols: store, stairs, sky, show, star, shoes, 
secret, smart, strong, Specral, cay, Sil, Stand, sistas, 
stranger, square, ctc. 


- interspersed with other symbols in simple or complex 
worksheet. 


19. COMBINBING (Give me a symbol for these words!) 


Suggested symbols: wallpaper, fireman, classroom, 
school bus, music teacher, dressing table, mailbox, tail, 
lock, feather, newspaper, ruler, bicycle. 


20. FILL IN THE MISSING SYMBOL: (sentences in symbols) 


(aie inyemy, Ded. 
(b) Wiens a book. 


(c) TI like television. 
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(dj) il sit on aa i: 


(a) ia GOsto schoo? “ne che : 


21. SYMBOL MEANING (Choose which symbol) 


Symbols used: (1) keep, save; (2) safe 


(a). 2 te GeenO er LONGO, in a boat. 1f you) cannot 
swim. 

(DJeeet “iavant? to “buy .aMouse 7 'l have to my 
money. 


(ec) If I put my money in the bank it will be 


(dj et 1S 3n0b LO 1G?) inla! Gar Qwithouc brakes. 

(e) Do you want to throw out these shoes, or do you 
want to them? 

Le) eae wid it my sandwich for later. 

cor): ue iS east te peta. lion? 

Ch) ies eae to cross this road now? 


#1-21 submitted by: 
Myrna Borst 
Peter Hall Schook 
Montreal, Quebec 
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WORKSHEET SUBMISSIONS 


Instructors have submitted samples of worksheets which 
they have found useful. We include them in the following 
pages, for your interest. 

i, (‘Gross Discrimination 

2. CONnCeDt agony, in jeri ont, slert— CuGsand =pasue. 

3%. Circlesthe@least. 

4. What is it made of? 

5. Metch the symbols: (Fine discrimination) 

6. Match the opposites. 

7. Reading Comprehension 


8. Combine Strategy - (Find the symbol that names 
the picture) 


On eeplural Strategy = (Find the small>car, etc.) 


10. Many Strategy 


submitted by: 


Grace Skanes 
Kitchener-Waterkoo Rotary 


Nancy Lageer 
Ontario Crippled Children's 
Centre 


Myrna Borst 
Peter Hak Schook 
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2. CONCEPT FORMATION: 


(First session) 


oijyo ¢ 0 # 
jo Hut: tee 
ee eg ne 
bi/yY = 6 0 # 
go/6 Ya Ho 
Mya aS} 
Lisl | Ie Ce aed ne 
HIL~)U Sb] Yr wks ok 


Meare) (dy 


a ener ore 


eal ler | ts, ks <= 


Ro hyd 


| | 


1 


: 
| 
Poe 7 
Sonne 

rare =I 
< =) a) -aeeerisl ey ta ‘ 
Oe P fee | oka Cou Pox 
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8. COMBINE STRATEGY: 


Find that name the pictures 


Ee] 
SoM 1 


Combine - Several symbols|are not on the|displays. 


10. X MANY STRATEGY: € 


Find the aS to name the picture. If there is more 
than one, use the plural indicator. 
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B. Program Planning and Suggestions 
INSTRUCTOR'S PLAN 


BLISSYMBOL SYSTEM REPORT - Week ending 


NAME: 


Theme for the week: 


Symbols reviewed: 


New symbols learnt: 


News given: 


Games played: 


Work with teacher: 


Liaison with home: 


Attitude to work: 


Any other comments: 


Signed: | 


Date: 
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LESSON PLAN AND REPORT FOR VOLUNTEERS 


SYMBOLS TO BE REVIEWED 


SYMBOLS GIVING DIFFICULTY 


NEW SYMBOLS 


Requested by child 


Introduced by Volunteer 


QUESTIONS AND DISCUSSION 


CHILD'S ATTENTION AND INTEREST 


SUGGESTIONS FOR NEXT LESSON 


Symbols 


Strategies 


SPECIAL POINTS TO REMEMBER (Topics to pursue) 


Cookie Sale: 
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can be sponsored by Bliss class. Cookies, 
perhaps, could be made by parents. ‘The sale 
could sponsor a local charity (Cerebral Palsy 
Association), school, fund, etc. Posters can 
be made for school in symbols and words. This 
could also lead to cooking project for the 
class incorporating symbols. The cookie sale 
could leave the school or centre and become a 
community project as well. 


A Blissmastree: was made by the Bliss class at the MacKay 


Centre. A large Christmas tree was decorated 
with parcels, each carrying symbols for the 
gifts children might expect for Christmas. 

All classrooms in the school competed to 
translate the symbols on the boxes. The Bliss 
class issued certificates of merit to each 
class that successfully named all items. 


Bulletin Boards: throughout the school or centre can carry 


symbol/word displays. They can be amusing 
(riddles, jokes), seasonal (holidays), weather 
boards, carry a secret message, news, teach 
telling time in Bliss, etc. Such boards could 
be used in the classroom and then moved to a 
"community" area, where they could provide 
general information to speaking students, 
visitors, volunteers and staff. 


365 
C. Parental Involvement 


EXAMPLE OF WAY OF INVOLVING PARENTS 


Homework 


Say "show me" and review the following words one at a time. 
"Tick" in first space if correct; repeat words at the end of 


hist ;siio> they were,dncorrecty eaiiek' Am thePilast space if 

symbol is still incorrect. Please return sheet to instructor. 
Correct orrect 

Words : Does Not Know 


First Time Second Time 
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INVITATION TO MEETING 


/\V\ XO 


or eee 


Dear Parents: 
WE HAVE OBTAINED THE MOVIE - 
"MR. SYMBOL MAN!" 


This is a 50 minute movie about the Blissymbol 
Communication System - about Charles Bliss, the man who 
created the system, and about the use of the system with 
physically handicapped children at the Ontario Crippled 
Children's Centre. 


It may be of general interest to all parents of 
physically handicapped children, and of specific interest to 
those parents of children using the Bliss System. 


TO BE SHOWN: 


FEBRUARY 3rd 


= LO: 00>a.m. at the Cerebral Palsy Centre 
—— 2200 Noon ana seo0° p.m. at the Nash 
Lecture Hall, Chedoke Hospital. 


PLEASE COME. 
A 


>| 


submitted by: 
Lynda Archer, Speech Therapist, 
Hamelton District Society for 
Crippled Children, 
Cerebral Palsy Centre. 
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QUESTIONNAIRE FOR PARENTS OF CHILDREN 
IN THE COMMUNICATION CLASSES 
DEVELOPED AT ONTARIO CRIPPLED CHILDREN'S CENTRE 


(translated into Portuguese & Italian) 


We are looking for areas of common concerns among the parents of 
children in our communication classes. Would you help us by completing 
this questionnaire? 


Please return after you have completed as much as you feel is 
appropriate in your situation. 


We Would you like contact with the school about your child's 


Education 
Physical Therapy 
Speech Therapy 
Other 


oa How frequently would you like this contact? 


Weekly 
Every other week € 
Monthly 


Less frequently 


When? 
Daytime 
Evening 
Weekends 
Sh (a) Check all the types of contact you like. 


School visits 

Clinics 

Home visits 

Letters 

Telephone calls 
Parent group meetings 
Daily notebook 

Other 
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(b) List the ones you have checked above in the order you prefer. 


(1) 
(2) 
(3) 


What is your major concern about your child's development? 


In what language do you want your contacts? 
Do you have contact with parents of handicapped children? 


(a) Frequently 
(b) Sometimes 


(c) Never 
Do you have contact with parents of symbo’ users? 


(a) Frequently 
(b) Sometimes 
(c) Never 


What do you expect for your child in the future in the way of 
communication? 


Is this the same or different from what professionals have told you? 


Same 


Different 
Would you like: 


(1) More printed information about symbol use 
(2) Workshops in the symbol system for parents 
(3) Training in communication with symbols 


(4) Would you like us to plan an informal evening at school with 
parents of other symbol users? 


Other comments: 


a ' 


7 
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A. Commercially Available Material 


The following group of items is available from: 


Developmental Learning Materials (DLM) 
7440 Natchez Avenue, Niles, Illinois 61648 


ASSOCIATION «PICTURESCARDS: Leandgd ic) DLM 4) 2. L24ee Eo 5G 
Description: 


Group I consists of six sets of pictures of houses, 
trees, clocks, chairs, tables and lamps. In Group II the 
six classes are hats, boats, dogs, cars, trucks and birds. 
Each set contains five different kinds of each object 


pictured. 


Possible Symbol Adaptations: 


The cards in both sets provide an excellent means to 
drill beginning symbol users on basic symbols. Mix up the 
sets of pictures and show the child a card. Have him point 
to the corresponding symbol on his Bliss board or select from 
a choice of symbol flash cards. Children respond well to 
this type of drill and the pictures are colourful and 


interesting. 


BULLDING MATCH-UPS: .DIM # 320 


Description; 


This set consists of eight large master cards with a 
picture of a specific building on each and 48 small 
cards, six of which are to be appropriately matched with 


each building. For.example: Grocery Store (large card) 
- cashier 
el ats 
- canned goods 
—- dairy foods 
> Wwileehes! 
- bread 
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The child is to match the six appropriate cards with each 


of the eight buildings, 


Symbol Adaptations: 


This set provides an excellent exercise in combining 
symbols. The children can be asked how they would name each 


building and the six matching cards using combined symbols. 


CATEGORY CARDS: DLM # 231 


Description; 


The set contains 45 cards which can be divided 
into nine categories of five cards each. The categories are 
health aids, shapes, fruits, clothes, vegetables, tools, 


sports equipment and fixtures (household). 


This game can be played like "Go Fish" whereby the 
child attempts to make a "book" consisting of five cards of 
the same category. Each player receives seven cards -- the 
rest are stacked in the center of the table. One player asks 
another for a card of a specific category or even.for-a 
specific card, i.e. "Do you have a vegetable?" or "Do you 
have the:celery?"~. If-not, the player must draw from the 
stack on the table. The player who completes the most books 


wins. 


Symbol Adaptations: 


All the cards can be labelled with symbols if so desired 
because there is sufficient space on each card and the game 
can proceed as above using the Bliss board to request 
specific cards. This game provides an excellent opportunity 
for teaching the question strategy. 

tsori— 
The cards do not have to be used to play a card game at 


all. Symbols representing the nine categories can be shown 


ey As 


and the child must sort the cards into the appropriate 


category. In this case cards would be labelled with symbols. ( 


LOGIC CARDS: DLM # 241 


Desecryperou. 


There are thirty-two cards in this set which can be 
divided into eight sets of four each. Each set depicts a 
series of activities which can be placed in a logical order 


to make a story. 


Symbol Adaptation: 


The child can be called upon to place the cards ina 
logical sequence but after having done this, he must explain 
the actions or tell a story using Blissymbols. The task can 
be adapted for younger symbol users by reducing the sequence 


EOMEWOr OG sen ree Ome eneawcacase 


OPEN SEQUENCE CARDS: DLM # 313 


Description; 


Open sequence cards consist of eighteen different 
incomplete sequencing situations divided into five sets. 
The sequencing tasks vary in degree of difficulty depending 
upon the number of parts missing from each sequence. The 
child is asked to either place loose cards in proper 


sequence or fill in a card or cards to complete a sequence. 


Symbol Adaptations: 


This activity provides reading readiness practice by 
stressing left to right oraentation,,. The,child»can use: his 
symbols at a basic level to label what he sees in each 


picture or at a more complex level he can complete the 
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sequence and tell a story using his symbols. This provides 
good practice in making complete symbol sentences. 

PHOTO SEQUENTIAL CARDS: DLM # 325 

Description: 


This series consists of four photo sequences of six 


cards, each depicting four different events: 


1. A woman and child taking an airplane trip. 


2. A man working in a print shop. 
3. Two teenagers on a shopping expedition. 
4. The school day activities of a teenage boy. 


The child must place the cards in proper ,»sequence and 
describe the action. These cards appeal more to the older 
student because of the subjects. They help enhance visual- 


sequencing skills and descriptive language skills. 


Symbol Adaptations: 


After properly sequencing each series the Bliss child 
can use symbols to tell each story and note the details in 


each picture. 


SEQUENTIAL PICTURE CARDS EI: DIM # P. 161 


Description: 


This set consists of ten picture sequences of three 
cards each. One of the sequence series depicts a foot on 
the first card, a related object -- a shoe on the second 
card, and the foot in the shoe on the third card. Cards one 
and two must be described with nouns and card three requires 


a descriptive verb or preposition. 
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Symbol Adaptations: 


These cards can encourage approximation of English 
syntax by requiring that the child enlarge symbol responses 
from simple nouns to nouns and verbs or nouns and 


prepositions. 


SEQUENTIAL STRIPS: DLM #¢ 376 


Descriptions: 


These are folding sequential stories without words. 
The subjects are Making Pizza, Eating Out, Fish for 
Breakfast, and My Special Friend. The child is to describe 


the action in each sequence. 


Symbol Adaptations: 


The child can describe the actions using Blissymbols. 
Depending upon the level of symbol proficiency the teacher 


can require complete sentences in the descriptions. 


AUDITORY TRAINING. —— FAMILIAR SOUNDS = DEM f07 7 39 


Description: 


This kit features a cassette recording of fifty 
familiar sounds, i.e. a telephone ringing, cars honking, 
water being poured into a glass, along with a picture card 


for each sound. 


Symbol Adaptations: 


This provides good auditory training whereby the child 
must listen to each sound and point to the symbol which best 
describes each sound. If a child cannot identify the sound, 
the picture card can be shown, and he can use this visual 


cue to locate the appropriate symbol. 
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The following items are available from: 


Teaching Resources - A New York Times Company 
LQ0eBGyiston Street, Boston, Mass. 02116 
(Canadian Distributor: Ginn and Company, 

35 Mobile Drive, Toronto, Ontario M4A 1H6) 


PARTS OF SPEECH: COMPLETE: Catalog # 84-100 


Description: 


This set consists of five decks of picture cards 


depicting nouns, verbs, adverbs, adjectives and prepositions. 


Symbol Adaptations: 


Bliss children can match the cards with symbol phrases 


containing the appropriate parts of speech. 


PELT BOARD ® KITS: 


The following felt board kits manufactured by Instructo 
Corp., Paoli, Pa. (a subsidiary of McGraw-Hill) have been 
successfully adapted and used with symbol children. We have 
made separate cards (bristol board with felt pieces glued on 


the back) with appropriate symbols for each kit. 


We Dress for the Weather: Instructo # 285 


This is an excellent kit for teaching weather, clothing, 
and days of the week symbols. Pieces are large and brightly 


coloured. 


Opposi tat Corceptsiag InStructo. #33 


Thisskrte Contains fitty—six pietures which group into 
twenty-erght opposite concepts. This is good for teaching 


the opposite strategy. 


Sie 


Things*a FranilyeUces .) InsStLuctoey si 


This kit contains seven illustrations of people, 
individuals and groups -- the child must classify over fifty 
items according to who would make use of them. This is an 
excellent resource to reinforce the combining strategy 
because many of the items listed cannot be described with 


one symbol. 


My Face and Body: Instructo # 284 


This kit contains forty-nine pieces by which the 


teacher can teach the various body parts symbols. 


ihe Ara thielic Readaness Vocabulary = “instructo gy 27 


This kit contains felt pieces and corresponding math 
words such as small, smaller, smallest, many, few, more, 
right, left. Symbols representing these concepts can be 


taught using this kit. “For example: 


v v Vv 
x Pak 
Af ne a]: 
small smaller smallest 


STORIES : 


Three Billy Godts Grute- instructo .. 62 


This kit contains a cassette recording and felt board 


pieces which depict the story. Symbol pieces can be made 


to correspond to the picture pieces. For example: 
Vv v v 
iby xe ee ie fel 
Big Billy Goat Middle Billy Goat Little Billy Goat 


Children love, listening to the story and matching symbols to 


the pictures. This is an invaluable resource for children 
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with short attention spans because the music and voices are 


dramatic and entertaining. 


* The following stories do not have accompanying cassettes 
but it would be easy enough for teachers and volunteers to 


make them. 


the Threey hatilenrigses pinstructoy 77152 


Goldilocks and the Three Bears: Instnucto #154 


Gingerbread Boy: Instructo # 155 


DEL EleurRed Riding Wood; ylnstructo # 156 


ANIMAL FACE PUPPETS: iInstructo Kit # 1189 


Six sturdy cardboard face puppets are included in this 
kit. This is an excellent vehicle for teaching Bliss 
children to make up stories using their symbols. Entire 
plays can be written by the more sophisticated symbol users. 


They also provide an excellent starting point for discussion 


of each animal and its habitat. Children can combine 
symbols to name each one - 
mx ™| 
Monkey 
Also available are Fun With Faces: Family Face Puppets 


(White - Instructo # 1185; Black - # 1186). Family symbols 


can be taught in the same way. 


UNDERSTANDING OUR FEELINGS: Instructo # 1215 


This series contains twenty-eight photo cards depicting 


various emotions. These can be used to teach and reinforce 
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the emotion symbols. Similar pictures have also been cut 

from magazines enabling the beginning symbol-user to make simple 
labels or sentences to describe the appropriate emotion. 

They, can be put» in, notebook form,which the .child,can jread 


again and again. 


WOODEN PUZZLES. (See Appendix 6 A) 


Wooden puzzles are an excellent aid to teaching symbols 
to the beginning symbol-user. Pieces are large and easily 
manipulated by many physically handicapped children. Symbol 
labels can be taped or glued on the underside of each 
puzzle piece. Simplex,puzzles which are manufactured in 
Holland and generally available at educational toy stores, 


are outstanding. 

Farm: + Simplex: # 1202 

stand ,Up feieces + ssSimplexy it 280 
We also have: 

Community: Fisher-Price # 502 


and 
Lauri-Junior Fit-A-Space~ | % 2101, "Lauri, Inc., Phillips= 
Avon, Maine 


This is a rubber puzzle which contains basic shapes 


that can be labelled with appropriate symbols. 
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TEXTBOOKS 


In searching through various textbook series the following 
aids were selected because of their adaptability for use with 


symbol children. They are published by: 


Methuen Publishing Co. 
2330 Midland Avenue 
Agincourt), Ontario MIS 1IP7 


Many of the books in the Methuen series are excellent: 
they have interesting pictures, short sentences (which 
can be translated into symbols), abundance of space above the 


words and inexpensive price. 


DO YOU KNOW WORD BOOKS by June Melser 


See hoMEea257 7300009 
Set) BeMEs425° 883)10)1.0 


set A contains eight small paper books, entitled. The;,.A, 
Buctle;e MY Andy, sce big gainer fhe euclesnany Sete Boancilude 
paid, foo,, come,, Me;n For,. You, We, With. ‘All the symbols 
for these words are included on the 400 display, and they 


are reinforced because they appear on each page. 


READ IT YOURSELF by June Melser 
ME. 423° 86510) 2 


Set A contains eight titles in which the simple phrases 


can be translated into symbols. The titles include: 


What is Little? What Goes Fast? 
What Can Jump? What Can Fly? 
What is Big? What Comes Down? 


What Goes Up? What Goes Round and Round? 
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If the sight word (as opposed to or in conjunction with 
the phonics) method is being employed with your symbol 
student, sentences can be translated into symbols and words 


can be gradually substituted for symbols. 


INSTANT READERS by Dorothy McMillan 
ME 423 49470 °8 


_. This ts*an invaluable set of twenty-four small paper 
books illustrated with black-and-white photographs. A 
large teacher's edition is available for group reading 
lessons: ME 423 49460 0. 


As may be seen by the following sample titles, these 
books are excellent for introducing and reinforcing symbols 
and also, for developing a’ sight word vocabulary. Me; My. 


Pant lye Bigeprothier, Big Sister, Pets, Abtersschool, Baby, 


Mother, Bather “are just a few. 


Purple® Books ~—» 4° books ME 423 775705 7 
Orange Books - 4 books ME 423 77580 4 


These two series contain stimulating titles such as 
Funny Fishes, Rock Pool, Boats...Bach title as written) partly 
in story form and partly in rhyme. There is abundant space 
for placing symbols above the words or covering words with 


symbol sentence strips. 


METHUEN NUMBER-STORY CAPTION BOOKS by Beverly Randell 


Set ACME 
Sece oe iE 


Each set contains four titles which can be used in 
conjunction with the Bliss board to reinforce concepts and 


teach symbols. 
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Set A includes: Set B includes: 
Huge and Tiny Less and Less 

High and Low Fewer and Fewer 

Too Large and Too Small Heavier and Heavier 
Over and Under Further and Further 


Set A can also be used to reinforce the concept of 


opposite. 


TELLTALES :Picture Stories for Language Enrichment by 
Denis and Judy Gahagan ME 


Set Tacimple Actions: 


This series contains eight sets of four cards, each of 
which depicts a single event. Pictures are colourful and 
attractive though possibly too detailed and confusing for 
the beginning symbol user. The child can relate each story 


using his symbols. 


the next tem 1s available from: 


Three Four Five 

33 West Hill 

London, England SW 18 1RB 
(Distributed by: Kiddiecraft Ltd. 
Kenley Surrey, England CR 2 5YS 


MAKE-A-STORY IN THE TOWN: 


This stucdy, DoOk=contcaansal series Of flip-over pictures 
which can be used to tell many different stories. The child 
can relate what he sees in symbol form. The book can be 
used at the beginning level for picture-symbol matching 
exercises and at the more advanced level to make up symbol 


stories. 
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The following book is available from: 


Random House 
New York or Toronto 


BIG AND LITTLE by J.P. Miller 
0 394 8323956 


This sturdy cardboard book contains ten brightly 


illustrated pages. It helps teach and reinforce the 
opposite concepts -- short-tall, fat-thin, few-many, over- 
under. It was purchased in the book section of a large 


department store. 
The following series is available from: 


Bowmar Publishing Co. 

622 Rodier Drive 

Glendale, California 
Sor = 

Thomas Nelson and Sons 

81 Curlew Drive 

Don Mills, Ontario 

(Canadian Distributors) 


THE MONSTER SERIES : 


This series of twelve textbooks with simple stories can 
be translated into symbols for the more advanced symbol 
user or used to teach listening and comprehension skills to 
any symbol user. Children love the amusing stories and 


humorous illustrations. 


The following series is available fron: 


Building Stories with Jack and Julie 
St. Johns School for the Deaf 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 53207 


JACK AND JULIE SERIES: 


This series of wordless cartoon pictures is designed 
to develop receptive and expressive language in deaf 


children. Simple or complex symbol sentences can be 
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devised by the child or the teacher to describe the action 
in each four to five card series. A typical lesson with 
these cards might include a lesson on combining to develop 
a story vocabulary, a description by the child of the 
depicted actions, reading of the aforementioned symbol 
sentences, and matching the sentences to the pictures. 
(Sentences can be written on paper or cardboard strips for 
the matching exercise.) Finally, the pictures can be mixed 
up and the child required to place the story back in 


sequence. 
The following books are available from: 


Science Series 
MacMillan Publishing Co. 
70 Bond Street 

TOLronco, OncaL lo 

also in New York 


SEE HOW IT GROWS by Pamela Nash 


The Seed SBN 333 12184 8 
THe sal bee SBN 353° 22182) 1 
Thesiree. SBN 33312187 2 


These sturdy, brightly illustrated paper books contain 
brief explanations on each page which can be translated 
into Blissymbols. These books can form an integral part of 


a science unit on plants. 
The following books are available from: 


Western Publishing Co. 
Golden Press 

Racine, Wisconsin 
also in New York 


AN ANIMAL SHUFFLEBOOK 15770 


This packet of brightly illustrated cards contains 
pictures of animals on one side and pictures of actions on 


the reverse side. They can be shuffled to make amusing 
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stories. Cards can be translated into symbols or children 
can use them as a stimulus to relate imaginative symbol 
stories. Children can also receive practice in combining 


symbols by naming the different animals and their actions. 


Be Teacher-Made Games and Activities 


BLISSYMBOL BINGO: 
Number of Panuucrpants: Two or more 


Materials Needed: 


1. Cards ruled into nine squares (three by three) with a 


different symbol drawn in each square. 


2. Separate master symbol cards for each symbol used in 
the game, 
3. Tokens to cover squares. 
Method: 
The game proceeds like a typical Bingo game -- the first 


child to get three symbols down, across or diagonally wins. 


Variations: 


This game can be employed to teach various strategies -- 


opposite, plural, combining, etc. 


Field Test Results: 


Children seem to really enjoy this game. It is good 
for increasing attention span, teaching symbol discrimination 
(put similar symbols on your cards) and encouraging group 


participation. 
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ALL ABOUT ME BOOK: 


Number of Poise) Gapants: All class members (teacher too!) 


Materials Needed: 


1. A large photo album (preferably the dry mount kind). 


Phe Photos of all the children in the class (and teachers) 


their families, special family occasions, pets, etc. 


Method: 


Send home a questionnaire at the beginning of the 
Schoolivyear asking, £0r information about each child such was 
family members, birthdate, pets, favourite T.V. programs, 
favourite foods, etc. Write this information on cards and 
place these in the book album along with the pictures. 

Make up or have each child make up simple sentences to 


explain each picture. 


Field Test Results: 


Though the books were originally made for teachers and 
volunteers, in order to familiarize them with the children 
quickly, the children were fascinated (and continue to 
be fascinated) by the book. They will sit and look at the 
pictures and read the sentences over and over again. One 
may choose to begin by taking pictures of class field trips 


and parties. 


BUILD-A-STORY : 


Number of Participants: All class members and teachers. 


Materials: Symbols 
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Method: 


The teacher or a class member starts a story and class 
members add to it using their symbols. The teacher can 


write the story on an experience chart or blackboard. 


LISTENING -FORVDEFAND TOONS = 


Number of Participants: Individuals or all class members. 


Materials: Symbols 


Method: 


The teacher gives verbal clues such as "I am thinking 
of ssomething made of woods! “It-has /four ilegs> \Weesitsonrit. 


Le sma ." The child supplies the missing symbol. 


BUILD A SYMBOL WALL: 
Number of Participants: All class members or individuals. 
Materials: 


Search through wallpaper books to find simulated paper 


bricks < 


Method: 


For each new symbol that is learned, paste a new "brick" 
marked with that symbol on the wall. 


Field Test Results: 


This is an excellent activity to motivate beginning 


symbol- users. 
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SYMBOL SCRABBLE: 
Numbéereote Participants: Twovorsfour ‘players, 
Materials: 


Individual symbol cards (eight or more depending upon 
the level of the child) with various point values assigned 


to each. 


A3 d © “ 


e man see the 


Method: 


Each child tries to make a symbol sentence using their 


cards. The one with the most points in his sentence wins. 


TENSES : 
Number .of Participants: "Twovor ‘three=advanced+symbol-users. 
Materials: 


Five sets of symbol cards -- three for each verb 


chosen -- with the past, present and future tenses. 
) ¢ 
10) 0) O 
saw see will see 
Method: 


Each child receives five symbol cards, the rest are 
placed face down on the table ina pile. The child must 
make a "book" of the three tense cards. Going in a clock- 
wise direction the symbol child indicates on his Bliss 


boardgetpercard he would like, 1c. > if no one has it he 
© 


Saw 
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can take the top card from the pile of leftover cards.) At 


the end of the game the child with the most books wins. 


BODY PARTS GAME: 
Numbere@of Participants: +Onesor/more. 
Materials: 


1. Large body parts symbols cut from cardboard or styrofoam 


MeaeweEay Se 


2. Dice with a different body part symbol drawn on each 


face. 
Method: 


Child rolls the dice and picks out the body parts which 
appear. The first child to complete a person constructed 


out of symbols wins the game. 
Field Test Results; 


This is an excellent way to teach or reinforce the 
body parts symbols for the beginning symbol-user. It can 
be used in conjunction with the My Face and Body kit 
(see p. 2s20 


SYMBOL DOMINOES: 
Number of Participants: One or more. 
Materials: 


Sets of cardboard dominoes with symbols in each end. 


Fifteen or twenty dominoes to each set make a good game. 


him} [hk 
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Method: 


Pass out five dominoes to each player. One domino is 
placed in the center of the table, the rest of the dominoes 
are placed’face down and mixed up on the table. The child 
matches the end of one of his dominoes with the end of the 
one on the table. If.he cannot, he draws from the mixed-up 
pileselne first child to get rid of all his dominoes wins 


the game. 


Field TeSteResullesi: 


This is an excellent game for the teacher to make using 
stencils. Duplicate the sets of dominoes and send them 


home with your symbol children. 


BLISSENTRATION: CARD GAME 


Number of Participants: Two or more. 
Materials: Pairs of symbol cards (five to ten per set). 
Method: 

There are many variations of this game. One can make up 


decks of cards, mix them up, place them face down on the 
table and each player takes turns turning up two cards ata 
time. If the two match, he gets to keep them, if not he 


places them face down in the same place and all players try 


to remember their positions. Game continues until all pairs 
have been made. The player with the most pairs wins the 
game. 


Field Test Results: 


This is another game which can be easily reproduced on 
a stencil and sent home for the children to play with family 


and friends. It is a good game for teaching visual 
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discrimination, and reinforcing new symbols. If you wish 
to reinforce new strategies, make up sets of cards using 


plural, combining, opposite, etc. strategies. 


DRILLING OPPOSITES: 

Number of Participants: Entire class or individuals. 
Materials: Symbols 

Method: 


The teacher holds up a symbol and the child points to 
the one that is the opposite. 


Field Test Results: 


During drill exercises the children enjoy contests, the 


boys vs. the girls or one-half the class vs. the other half. 


WHAT IS WRONG: 
Number or Participants. Ali-class members ¥or individuals. 
Materials: 


1. A simple story (four to five sentences) written in 
symbols. Each sentence should be written on a separate 


cardboard strip. 


2. An extra sentence which does not belong in the story -- 


one which does not make sense. 
Method: 


The teacher shows the child each sentence and he has to 


determine which does not fit with the rest of the story. 
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Field Test Results: 


This is an excellent way to check whether or not a 
child actually comprehends the symbol sentences. Do not say 
the words to the child, just show him the symbol strips and 
see if he can pick the one that does not belong on his own. 
Then read the sentences aloud at the end to give aural 
feedback. 


ALL ABOUT ME: 

Number of Participants: Individuals or all class members. 
Materials: Symbols 

Method: 


Ask children to answer questions similar to the 
following using their emotion symbols. Which symbol tells 
how you feel when: 

ine Dabye sitter 1S coming. 

2. You have opened a present you love. 


3. You are having cauliflower (peas, spinach) 
for dinner. 


4. You haven't completed your schoolwork. 


SYMBOL DRAW: 
Number of Participants: Unlimited 
Materials: 


Symbol cards for symbols on the 100, 200 or 400 
displays. 
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Method: 


Place the pile of symbol cards on the table in front 
of the ‘Chitd."” Teacher, volunteer or Child draws sone card 
at a time. If the child can locate it on the symbol 


board, he gets’ a point. 
Field Test Results: 


This is a good exercise to reinforce visual memory 


skills or practice locating recently learned symbols. 


SYMBOL SCAVENGER HUNT: 


Number of Participants: All class members. 

Materials: 

1. Symbol labels for various objects around the room or 
school. 


2. A check list of all these symbols. 
Method: 


Label objects about the room or school with symbols. 
Give each child a list of symbols (or combined symbols) to 
locate. Give each child a list of different symbols to 
locate -- he can be paired with a volunteer if he needs 
help. “Pheetinse@ child .vo locate alls the symborssonsniseiicst 
wins the hunt. The volunteer can verify the location of 


the objects. 


BLISS LAND : 


Number of Participants: Two or more. 
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Materials: 


1. Make a game board similar to the one below. Choose six 
or seven symbols for each game and place them in each 


square. Make sure they repeat four or five times. 


2. Make small separate cards which have these same symbols 


written on them. Make four or five of each symbol. 


3% © Token's' for each child: 
Method: 


Place the separate game cards face down. Children 
take turns drawing a card and moving to the square shown 
on the card. The first player to reach the end of the 


board wins the game. 


Epo 


Field Test Results: 


FINISH 


One may make several copies of this game and 
choose a different theme for each. The different games 
include body parts, goods, weather symbols, furniture, etc. 
We include blank cards in each deck, if the child draws a 
blank, he misses his turn. If a child lands on a space that 
is occupied by another player's token, he sends the player 


back three spaces. 


DPLC=VAC-TOE:: 


Number of Participants. Two 
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Materials: 


1. Empty tic-tac-toe grids (3 spaces by 3 spaces). 
2. A stack of symbol cards for each player. Each player 
has the same symbol on all his cards. 


Method: 


The game proceeds like tic-tac-toe. The first player to 
get three symbols in a row, down, across or diagonally wins 


the game. 


HAND PUPPETS : 


Number of Participants: One or more. 


Materials: 


1. Simple hand puppets. 
2. Velcro “tapes 


Method: 


Dramatize situations or stories using the symbol 
puppets. This is a good way to teach the beginning symbol - 
user the family and people symbols. To change the character 
Simply put your symbols on velcro tape and they will be 


interchangeable. 


POSTERS , 


Posters can be used to practise making symbol sentences 
in large groups. Children can describe what they see in 
each poster and the teacher can label the posters with symbols 


accordingly. 
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WOODEN SENTENCE BLOCKS : 


Number of Participants: Individuals 
Materials: 
Eo) Pome PIC 2 eel") wooden blocks with *subject-and verb 


symbols written on them. 
2. Magnets. 
3. Magnetic boards. 


4. Picture cards of people performing different actions. 


The parts of speech cards are excellent (see p. 381). 
Method: 


Make a sentence for each card you use. Use two or 
three blocks for each picture. Give the child a packet 
containing five picture cards and ten or fifteen wooden 
blocks. Have him match the blocks with the pictures and 


put them in correct sentence form. 
Field Test Results: 


Most children found this task easy to 
perform. It reinforces sentence reading and sentence 


making skills. 


submitted by: 
Claudia Chant 
Symbok Teacher 
Mackay Centre 
Montreal, Quebec 
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Co Orhere Sources OmeintronmnatrTen 


BOOk-Atds for "the Severely Handicapped 
Edited by Copeland, Keith, 1976 


Grune & Stratton Publishers 
lll Fifth Avenue 

New Yorke City, Nav... LOO003 
WS Are 


Borden, J. "Furniture for the Schoolroom," Special 
Education, Vol. 59, Sept. 1970" 


Carba-Linguaduc Program re: Interfaces mentioned 

(Switzerland) in Physical Functional 
Considerations section, 
e.g. page turners. 


Work only with Mid-Canada 
Medical. 


Carroll;o.B. "“Thé ‘casé*for ideographic#writingr: 


Language by Ear and by Eye, Kavanagh and Mattingly 
(eds.), Cambridge, Mass.; MIT Press, 1972. 


Electronic Equipment for the Severely Disabled 
c/o Mr. Roger Jefcoate 

Consultant, Assessor and Lecturer 

Willowbrook, Mursley 

North Buckinghamshire MK17-OJA 

England 


Equipment for the Disabled: . Communication 
Edited by Wilshere, E.R. et al, 1971 


National Fund for Research into Crippling Diseases 
Vincent House 

1A Springfield Road 

Horsham, Sussex, England 


Kafafian, H. Study of Man-Machine Communications 
Systems sforsDisabled, Persons, Vols. Slee) Sia eee he 


Washington, D.C.; Cybernetics Research Institute Inc., 
June 1971. 


Karnes, M.B. et al., "The Effects of Typing Instruction 
on the Personality and Achievement of Educable Mentally 
Handicapped Children," Illinois; Champaign Community 
Unit! 4-School District, Auguse.196s. 


10. 


dha Ss 


ea 


UES 


14. 


ite 


16. 
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Mid-Canada Medical re: All wheelchairs 

1270 Crestlawn Avenue mentioned in Physical 
Mississauga, Ontario Functional Considerations 
L4w 1A6 section. 


National Research Council of Canada 
c/o Dr. W.G. Schneider, President 
Montreal Road 

Ottawa, Ontario 


KIA OR8 

Prentke Romich Co. re: An electronic aid - The 
ReDae2 , Ow LOL Bliss Symbol Scanner. 
Shreve, Ohio 

44676 

SICOM re: Head Mounted Wand, 

c/o Mrs. Carmelita Heiner approximately $60.00. 


7545 Whitlock Avenue 
Playa Del Rey, California 
Uo. 9029). 


Tape Switch Corp. of re: Air wave switch (type DW20 
America Model AW), approximately 

320 Broad Hollow Road 520.00. 

Rarmangdale; N.ve. 117/35 

IW oiSoNe 

Tri-Chem re: Fabric for portable 

21 Progress Street display wit. 


Toronto, Ontario 


Word Making Productions, re: Coloured stickers for 
Ines making language and 
PRO. BOx 15038 communication materials. 


SalteLake: City,, Utah 
U.s7Aw 984115 


Veri-Tech Materials re: Teaching aids. 
c/o Louise Paré 

Ecole Victor Doré 

1350 Cremazie E. 

Montreal, Quebec 
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APPENDIX 9 


EXTENSION INTO THE COMMUNITY 


pages 397 - 412 
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A.) sHelpetom the Listener 


Hello. My name is Nikki. 


I have Cerebral Palsy, so my muscles don't always do 
what I want them to do. My brain is not handicapped, so I 
have many important things to say. 


You can ask me questions just like you would any other 
5-year old girl. I will answer by pointing to my blocks or to 
the Blissymbol on my communication board. It is colour-coded 
so that we can both find things faster. 


Colour adjectives are across the top of the board. 

Pronouns and human nouns are in yellow; also words 
dealing with our senses. 

Verbs are in green. 

Adjectives, prepositions are in blue. 

Object nouns are in pink. 


Because I have not used my symbol board very long, my 


speech therapist, , helps me by putting her finger on 
each section or symbol when she talks. 
(Copie) 
IRS © 


"Nikki, do you want to talk about a person (yellow); 
or something you want to do (green); 
or something else (pink) ?" 


; A A 
thens vf Pe pointe. or , Copie, will say, "Oh, 
you are hungry!" O O 
eat “drink 


and “she can@ilip® tosthewtood, sdrank- Chant so el can te liane 
what I want. (As you can see, I am not ready for many symbols 
Vet, So Copiers still using pictures.) 


On the back of my board are some symbols which can be used for 
games. I don't know these very well, so I will need lots of 
practice. Turn the pages of books with me, and we can put 
things in their categories. For example, you can point to 
something, and I can tell you if it isa 


NIN ey 


person . animal or container 
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We all need lots of practice in learning how to think about 
things in symbol form: Copie says nobody is ever wrong in 
symbol language, because everybody thinks about things 
differently; like: a chest of drawers can be 


UG neue’: a | Olea 


thing for room container for clothing 


Copie is just learning about symbols too, so if you all will 
write down the things that I need most *o communicate, Copie 
will try to find the symbols for them. 


Nikki 


These instructions for the listener may be tailored to 
the Style of each child, to, indicate: 


(a) his age; 
(oe vs emerhod “of pointing; 
(cjamthesiayoutwol. hast dasplay., and 


(d) his operating use of symbols (i.e. level). 


A. Aubmetted by: 


D. Cope Davis 

The Clark County Board of 
Mental Retardation 

2430 Van Buren Avenue 

Spring {iekd, Oho 


based on and 4dea é/0m 


B. Vender 

Julia Molloy Education 
Centre 

$701 Menard Avenue 

Morztin Grove, Tklinors 
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BS “Techniques for Talking with Symbol-Users 


First establish which hand and then which finger the 
child uses to point out (target) the symbols. 


Gain an idea of the child's range of movement and 
targeting ability. Ask the child to point) to sthe 2our 
corners of the board and to the lower middle of the 

board, Also ask the child to point to la specific’ symbol 
and observe the accuracy of the child's targeting ability. 


Establish a method of indicating "yes" and "no". Ask the 
child which of the following methods he would like to 
use: 


(a) Sar verbalieuves™ and “nol; 
(6b), SpoinGing eto syes. sandisnoe “symbols; 
(c) pointing to the yes-no sides of the board; 


(d) eye pointing; 
(e) head shaking. 


Often a child will use a combination of these methods, 
such as raising the eyes for "yes" and shaking the head 
ig@ye Wieteyl - 


Avoid asking questions that can be answered with "yes" 

or "no". Previous to having Bliss symbols, most questions 
directed toward the child only required this simple 

response. Now that the child has'a method for communicating, 
more complex thoughts and questions should be guided 

towards eliciting more information. 


If a child appears to be uncertain of how to express a 
thought, encourage him to guess. Guide him in pointing 
out a description of the idea. For instance, you might 
ask: 

"What is the purpose of your idea?" (Does 

it have anything to do with transportation, 

food, clothing, home, hospital, school.) 

"Who uses it or who is involved with it?" 

isscolour amportant? “Size2" 

"What. sound does it start off with?" 
How to identify a poorly targeted symbol: 
The burden of precise targeting becomes the responsibility 


of the listener or receiver of the information. The 
child will point to the general area of the symbol and 
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then the receiver must use one of the following methods 
to pin=pointitheradesined symbol; 


(a) The symbols are colour coded, Ask the child to 
identify the colour of the desired symbol, "Is it 
the green one you want?" 


(b) Often the symbols are divided into quadrants by 
Loitekeblackalines. = The child will indicate the 
desired symbol by pointing to the quadrant where 
the symbol is located. Then you, the receiver, must 
pin-point the symbol for the child, generally by 
scanning the symbols with your fingers. 


(c) Finger scanning can be used by itself, or ina 
combination with any of the other methods, and 
hence it is the most widely used method for 
identifying a poorly targeted symbol. After a child 
has located the general area, the receiver further 
pin-points the symbol by determining the row the 
symbol is in and then pointing to each symbol in the 
row until the desired symbol has been found. 


(djeuA childinay rely on eye pointing or directing his 
gaze towards a specific area when he is unable to 
target within the area. Often eye pointing is used 
in combination with other methods. 


(e) Some children may find it easier to locate and focus 
upon a symbol when the other symbols are covered by 
a sheet of paper. After the child has targeted to 
the general area of the symbol, the receiver takes 
one or two sheets of paper and covers the individual 
symbols so that only the targeted area is left 
exposed. The receiver then asks "Can you see it 
now?" If the answer is "yes", the paper is moved 
to cover a row of symbols and the question is 
asked again. This proceeds until the symbol row 
has been located. Then the receiver finger scans 
until the symbol is pin-pointed. 


This method is particularly helpful with those 
children who have perceptual problems. 


Check to ensure that the child is sitting comfortably with 
his head as upright as possible. Also check that his 
board=is securely attached to hiswchair: 


Where you sit when talking with a child depends upon 
convenience, space and practicality. Some children, 
especially those with athetosis, have flailing arm 
movements and it is best, not to sit. at their side. A 
suggested way. that will help to promote good eye contact 
and proper seating posture (which may consequently 
facilitate more accurate targeting skills) is to sit 
directly facing the child. 
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Give the ‘child! time to think®of and make ‘his -response. 
Do not interrupt with another question unless it is 
apparent that the child needs additional information or 
guidance before he is able to respond, 


B. Aubmitted by: 
Bloonview Childrens Hosprtal 
25 Buchan Court 
Willowdale, Ontarto 
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C. Special Vocabulary for Special Uses 


Special vocabulary symbols can be created for special 
times and experiences by combining symbols or adding new 
symbols when needed. A camp experience, for instance, could 


elicit such new words for communication as: 


camp, cook-out, swimming pool, horse, surf-board, 
water skis, fishing rod, worm, guitar, ukuleles, 


loon, seagull. 


Initial consonants can be used to specify a particular 
kind of animal, food, flower, tree. Encourage your child to 
represent, by word List of picture, all the things.which can 


be indicated by the same symbol. 


e.g. 
AVA ( can mean - cow 


chipmunk 
cougar 
chinchilla 


Remember CAT is a pet beginning with C: we 


New words can be placed in a photo album with vinyl 
covered mounting pages and used at camp, for example, taken 
On trips, "etce* Tt will probably be helpful to arrange new 
words alphabetically and within categories, but the "owner's" 
interest and needs will help you to decide the best manner of 


display. 


(c) submitted by: 
Ontario CrtpplLed Children's 
Centre 
Toronto, Ont. 
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D. Camp Questionnaire 


(for non-speaking children) 


NAME: AGE; 

ADDRESS: PHONE: 
COMMUNICATION 

Symbol Board 100 200 400 

Camp Board 


Does the child indicate YES and NO? 

How does he/she do this? 

Does your child have any speech? Please explain. 

How does child use the symbol board? 
Points with finger which finger? 
Points with knuckle which knuckle? 
Eye pointing with frame and numbers 
Eye pointing directly to board 


Is child totally dependent on symbols for communication? 


FEEDING 


Does the child need help with feeding? Explain briefly, 
1. No help 
sy  Weweestall laveulys 
3. -Total help 


Which foods are most difficult for child to eat? 


Which foods are easiest for child to eat? 
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Which are your child's favourite foods? 
Which foods does your child dislike? 


Does the child 

1. bite into foods 

2. prefer to be fed small pieces 
Is the child fed with a spoon? 

large spoon small spoon special spoon 
Does the child bite on a spoon? 


Does the child's tongue push food out of mouth? 


Drinking 


About how much fluid does you child drink in an average day? 
Can the child hold a cup? 
Does the child drink from a 
special cup ordinary cup flexible plastic cup 
Does he/she use a straw? 
What does he/she like to drink? 
What does he/she not like to drink? 
Do you hold child's head for feeding and drinking? 


Please explain your method. 


Do you feed child from the 

front left side right side 
Do you place the cup or spoon 

over the tongue 

between the teeth 


between the lips 
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TOILETING 


Does your child use a regular toilet? 


If not, please explain child's special needs. 


Does child sit facing the wall? 
Does child sit facing away from the wall? 
Does the child need to be held at all times? 
Does the child prefer to be flexed forward 
held upright 
How do you support your child for toileting? 
at knees at hips at shoulders 
How does your child indicate toilet needs? 


Please briefly explain any toileting "hints" which may be useful for 
Sita ietye ¢ 


GENERAL 


Is your child comfortable in a wheelchair all day? 


How much time does he/she like to spend out of a chair? 


Can your child sit alone out of a wheelchair? 

tailor sitting kneel sitting side sitting 
If not, does the child prefer to be 

on stomach on back on side 


Does your child use his/her hands? 
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Explain his/her hand function. 


Which activities needing hand function does he/she particularly enjoy? 


How do you carry your child 
over shoulder in arms over hips 


Explain briefly how you lift your child. 


D. submitted by: 
Ontarto Crtppled Children's 
Centre 
Toronto, Ont. 
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EB. woey 


Joey is eleven years old, and lives in Port Credit. 
Every day he commutes twenty miles to the Ontario Crippled 
Children's Centre to go to school. “Joey has» cerebral patsy. 
He cannot walk or talk. He lives in a wheelchair, and 
communicates by pointing at symbols on a tray in front of 
Ham. 

"Good morning, Joey." 

Hello. 

"Did you see anything exciting last night?" 

No. 

"Webl...whatesmewor 

Holiday. 

“Holiday. 

Yes. 

He grins and wriggles in his chair. He is’ bursting to 
tell me about it. 

"When's the holiday?" 

Month O. 


"Month O? “Uh...1 don't get you, Joe. ~iry to form a 
sentence with it." 


Olas Ore teua Oates 


He pounds three times on the letter, hoping to make me 
understand. 


"Does the month start with an '0'?" 
Yes. 

"October?" 

An emphatic "Yes". 


“So - a holiday in October, Uh, let's see. Oh, I know. 
Thanksgiving. Do you like turkey as much as I do, eh, Joe?" 


Jale 
He gazes at me hopefully. 


"'H'? don't understand. What does 'H' have to do with 
Thanksgiving? 


No answer. He just stares at me. 
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"Do you know the story of Thanksgiving, Joe? About The 
Pilgrims and Plymouth Rock and all that?" 


He puts his head down on his tray, a sure sign of 
frustration. I am puzzled, not really knowing what I have 
done wrong. Then it hits me. 


Oh, what an idiot I've been. Hollowe'ten, of course. 


Joey perks up considerably and hollers his agreement, 
his eyes shining brightly. 


"Sure. Hallowe'en. What are you going to be?" 
B. Man. 


"Yeah, I could have guessed. Hey, you know they took 
Batmangot Bathe sag. 7. 


He hollers again and bangs his fist on the tray. He 
points in the general direction of the bulletin board, and 
there is a piece of paper. It is a letter of protest to 
CITY Ive ExomeJoeyaand TJerny, another boy ium«thel.class..s Tt 
reads: 


Dyer (CIMANe GIN, 


We like Batman and Robin very much. We 
always watch Batman after school. Why Batman 
not on? We wish it will be on soon. 


Joey and Terry 
Ontario Crippled Children's Centre. 


I turn away from the letter and look at Joey, hunched 
COorwaserinenis Chair, spittle running own Nis chin, sais 
eyes gazing at me hopefully. 


Witt es ceautirul. 210c . 


He smiles. Our friendship needs no symbol board to 
communicate. 


E. submitted by: 
J.P.D. Blake, 14-year old 
Student, Upper Canada College, 
The Colkege Times - '75 
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Pe? SuggestionseforsBiass jintegration 


In offering these suggestions, it is strongly advised 

that the prospective teacher receive professional 

training (i.e. workshops) on symbols, and that class Size be 
kept under ten. 


1, “Ascertain the receptivity “of the teacher. 


2. Prior to the student's entry, the teacher and school should 
be well briefed on methodology and the specific student 
involved (i.e. physical and architectural requirements, 
medical and educational history). The school nurse, 
principal and guidance personnel need to be well informed 
sO assistance is practical and supportive to the teacher. 
An "open iine" of communication must be maintained with 
the feeder school. 


3. The class (students) must be prepared for the student's 
GWergulniger tls 


4. Integration should be gradual. 


5. Convenient transportation must be arranged. 

6. The child must be included in regular activities as oftenms= 
possible. 

7. Student volunteers may assist with the child at ‘qrven times 


to provide teacher relief. 


8. Parent-teacher rapport should be established before the 
child enters school and then continued. 


95 Other Stall should be offered brver symbol wtral ning in 
an effort to integrate into all academic areas. 


F. submctted by: 
Gil Nelson (Principal) and 
Sandra Bednarek (Teacher), 
Joseph Kaeble Public Schook, 
Base Borden, Ontario. 
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THE VOICE OF STAFF AND FRIENDS ~ vot. 5 No. 4 


‘Communication is 
Bliss 


Back at the end of the Institution, quietly 
nestled between Physiotherapy and the back 
door, is a little room where a new concept 
of language development is being taught to 
residents. We have been working on this 
program since last February, and now Carol 
and I are dealing with some forty residents. 


The general concept of the BLISS system of 
language is the use of a symbol to repres- 
ent an object or a subjective idea. We 
start out by showing our students a picture 
of an object and then introduce the symbol 
drawing of it, later on through learning 
experiences and repetition we eventually 
lead to the expression of emotions, questions 
and other reasoning areas which were 
previously hard for the handicapped resident 
to express. 


Sometimes the teaching becomes very diffi- 
cult as some students might not be ready 

to develop thinking concepts and may there- 
fore have to be kept to the learing of 
objective symbols for a great length of 
time. Even if they may only grasp five or 
ten basic symbols they will still have an 
aid to communicating with us. Such symbols 
as mouth, eye, ear, and hand can be taught 
to most residents easily, eg. the mouth 


The residents in our program are all from 
Varying backgrounds, some mentally 
retarded, some cerebral palsy, some with 
audio problems, but they all share the 
need for communication aids. 


One of our problems has been the need to 
get the staff involved in using symbol 
boards with their residents on ward 
settings and outings into the community. 
Only with the co-operation of the ward 
counsellors, maintenance people, and all 
of the staff in general will these 
residents be able to function to their 
maximum with symbols. 


RIDEAU 
REGIONAL 
CENTRE 


Smiths Falls, Ontario 


December 1974 


Be 


symbol could mean to talk, to eat, to sing, 


etc... Later as the -udents learn more 
symbols they become more exact in their 
meanings and by putting two or more to- 
gether they can develop explanations of 
words and concepts which they want to 
express, i.e. boy can be formed by point- 
ing to little and man; even such symbols 
as television can be broken down to 
various logical parts... 


eye Efe 


television = an object + eye {you see) + 


ear (you hear) + electricity (dt 4s run by 
electricity) 


5 
One of our shining lights in the program has 
been Valerie who though severely athetoid 
uses a headstick to point out her symbols, 
and with the help of concerned ward staff 
she has progressed both on the ward, in 
social areas and in school where her true 
potential is now being realized. Now 
Valerie can fluently converse, make jokes 
(her favourite symbol is "CRAZY''), and even 
write stories and poetry. So here is a girl 
that for eighteen years only people who 
were very familiar with her and her needs 
could understand some of what she wanted 
and now she can make herself understood 
to anyone who will take the time to look 
at her board. 


There are other students in the program who 
are making the same headway and I only hope 
that enough interest will continue to be 
shown in this means of communication, along 
with such areas as signing, and speech 
development so that these programs can 
really be called successes and fulfill the 
needs of the facility. 


At this time I would like to thank all those 
who have participated, actively and in the 
background to make this program work. 


Notice a BLISS BOARD TODAY! 


Hugh Ne&son, MRC 
Canok MacLauchfan, MRC 


BLISS PROGRAM, RRC. 
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CHEDOKE HOSPITALS 


a O 


"MR. SYMBOLMAN" 


< 


a 50 minute movie concerning the Bliss Symbol 
Communication System created by Charles Bliss 

and its use with physically handicapped children 

at the Ontario Crippled Children's Centre. aa 


Should be of interest to all those working with 
adults and children who have severe communication 
impairment. 


wy 


OL 


PLACE: NASH LECTURE HALL ce] 
TIME: TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 3, 1976, 1200 hours - 1300 hours 


1550 hours - 1650 hours 
=» 


FOR FURTHER 

Information: Contact Lynda Archer, Speech Pathologist, 
Speech Department, Evel 1, Extension 232, or 
Cerebral Palsy Centre 385-5391. 


Educating the community is an enormous but necessary task 
Diateisea vodal of most instructors. This 1s a copy of a 
notice sent to parents, local physicians, teachers, speech 
pathologists and audiologists; bio-medical engineers; 
physical and occupational therapists; announcing the showing 
of the move 'Mr. Symbol Man". Education of the public may 
Ganee from a 5 minute chat) im the hall, to a formal 
presentation, to observation of a program. 


I. submitted by: 
Lynda Archer 
Speech Pathologist 
Chedoke Hospital 
Hamilton, Ontarto 
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STATEMENT ONE: 


"Why not teach him to read instead?" If a child is 
bright enough to learn symbols, it would be better 

to devote attention to teaching him words which 
everyone else uses and thus spare the child the time 
and effort Gnvolved 31n learning two different systemser. 


RESPONSE ONE: 
This argument is based on the following premises: 


1. Words and symbols are organized in the same way; 

2. Words and symbols require the same learning 
abilities; 

3. ‘Communication’ facility Veilwzing each system carn 
be acquired with an equal amount of effort and 
time; 

4. Words and symbols fulfil the same function. 


However: 


1. Written words are composed of visual elements 
(letters and groups of letters) which are related 
to sound. Blissymbols are composed of visual 
elements which are related to meaning -- sometimes 
directly through pictorial representation; some- 
times indirectly through representing an idea 
related to the meaning; sometimes arbitrarily. 


2. When the young child first learns words, he must 
remember an abstract visual configuration; any 
clue relating this configuration to other parts 
of the system are based on sound-shape relation- 
ships. When the young child first learns Blissvmbcls 
he must remember a pictorial representation 
which refers by its outline directly to the object 
LU pOLrLrays:. 


3. Communicatiom facility weer ing. tne word sys cem 
is dependent upon skill in spelling - for which 
Erdining= and practice ws required: —hracihity 
utilizing the Blissymbol system is dependent upon 
the ability to select the meaning elements 
(essential characteristics) required to transmit 
meaning for which the abilities to classify 
and describe are required. 
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4. Both systems do indeed share the common function 
of providing a vehicle for communication; however 
the degree of communication comprehensiveness 
of each system which can be acquired by the young 
child and the additional functions served by each 
system are different and should be recognized. 


(a) Words prepare the child for reading and typing 
(the physically handicapped child's potential 
written output medium). Words also provide 
the child with a communication medium which 
can gradually expand as he masters a growing 
vocabulary. 


(>) Blissymbols equip the child with a complete 
communication system (accessible to the bright 
child within a four to fifteen month, period). 
Blissymbols also provide the child with a 
medium which facilitates creative thinking, 
inductive processing and concept clarifica- 
ton: Utilization of the medium involves a 
conceptual framework which gives the child 
another perspective in viewing and relating 
to his world. Blissymbols provide experi- 
ence in the processing of visual information 
and thus contribute to learning to read. 
Incidental experience with words is provided 
through ithe Chrld*s constant access: to the 
words which appear under each symbol on his 
display. 

Rite SUMMA wey 

Words provide early limited communication which 
gradually expands; they prepare for reading and typing. 
Blissymbols provide earlier comprehensive communica- 
tion and contribute to creativity and cognitive de-- 
velopment; they prepare for reading through experience 
with the process but not directly with the content 

of the written ‘English system. 


STATEMENT TWO: 
_WorilssCanmoO ais anucit as sSvinbOhs "ean dows = lf a 
echild=hass lOO spaces which can be clearly indicated 
by him, he will be able to communicate as fully 
with 100 words in the spaces as he would do with 
100 symbols occupying the spaces. 
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RESPONSE TWO: 


This statement fails to recognize the communication (\ 
potential arising from the structure of the Blissymbol 
System. Each symbol, whether it be a simple or com- 

pound symbol, represents a concept which can encompass 

a range of meanings and be translated by many words. 

For example, the symbol for "building" can be interpreted as 
house, home, structure, hotel, garage, shack, palace, 

office pstentsAsetc., through mtilizing: information 

from the situational context or by responding to 

additional symbol clues. 


Secondly, each symbol element can be combined and 
recombined with other elements to form new concepts. 


One hundred symbols can lead to an infinite number 

of words - as many as the child's creative ability 

will allow. Only through the ability to spell could 

the word system provide the same communication 
potential. It can be argued that a broad meaning 

can also be taken from individual words and that 

symbols are not necessary. This can certainly be 

done by those skilled in communicating with the children 
but it involves mis-using a system which is based Bl 
upon precision and accuracy of word meaning. One 

feels that the child is using a rudimentary form 

of the word system (e.g. pidgin English); whereas 

with symbols, the child is creatively using a device 
which is an integral part of the system. The child 

is indicating a mastery of the symbol system which 

gains him recognition rather than utilizing an 

inferior form of the word system which tends to 

minimize his capabilities as perceived by others. 


STATEMENT THREE: 


"Symbols emphasize that the child is different and 
present a negative image to others". 


RESPONSE THREE: 


Our experience has been just the opposite. When 
open-minded newcomers meet symbol-using children 
forthe first time, theyvarc antrigued by the 

uniqueness Of the children's communication mode. 
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They are impressed with the children's ability to 
relate to others and to communicate unanticipated 
information. As they become aware of the children's 
ability to create new symbols and the manner in 

which the symbol output is integrated with gesture, 
early alphabet skills and vocalization, most persons 
become highly motivated to interact with the children 
and to learn enough about the symbols to communicate 
at a level which utilizes the many strategies inherent 
in the structure of the system. 


STATEMENT FOUR: 


"Symbols restrict the number of persons with whom 

the children can communicate, for one must know the 
symbol system before one can understand the children's 
output." 


RESPONSE FOUR: 


Not true! One does not have to learn tne symbol 
system in order to communicate with a symbol-using 
child: A. WORD APPEARS UNDER EVERY SYMBOL on the 
child's display. Those persons who do not have the 
time or the desire to learn the symbols can comnunt- 
cate at the word level with every symbol-using child. 
Basic communication is possible with everyone. 


SLA TEMENT LV 


"Blissymbols are best suited to serve as a communi- 
cation medium for the mentally retarded child. The 
bright child should learn words." OR CONVERSELY 
"Blissymbols are too difficult for the mentally 
retarded child; only the child with average or above 
average intellectual ability should be introduced 
to the symbols." 


RESPONSE FIVE: 


There is need for exploration of symbol use by 
children at differing intellectual levels. The 
child's intellectual ability will determine the use 
he makes of the symbols. The child with limited 
mental ability will require a teaching approach 
Suited to his needs and will limit his communica- 
tion to basic needs and immediate situations. The 
brighter child can become involved with the 
Organization and strategies of the system and can 
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become proficient at communicating at various levels, 
dependent upon the symbol expertise of the person 

with whom he is communicating. Inherent in the 
Blissymbol system is a complex, comprehensive, creative 
communication potential, (the details of which are 
outlined in C.K. Bliss' text Semantography - 
Blissymbolics, Semantography-Blissymbolics Publications, 
which can serve the symbol-user into adulthood, should 
he wish to continue an involvement with the system! 


STATEMENT SIX: 


"Blissymbols are only useful as a bridge to reading: 


RESPONSE SoL2c: 


Blissymbols do provide an excellent preparation for 
learning to read (see Response number 1). They are 
however, components of an independent communication 
medium and deserve recognition in this capacity. 

The symbol system, Blissymbolics, contains an organ- 
ization and structure which makes it a valuable 
communication medium with potential application to 

a wide range of children and adults with communication 
difficulties. 


Appendix 10 submctted by: 
Shirkey McNaughton 
Bkissymbolics Communication 
Foundation 
Toronto, Ont. 
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A. Eye Pointing: An Alternate Mode of Response 


Blissymbolics has opened the world of communication for the first 
time for many non-verbal physically handicapped individuals. Across 
many nations non-verbal physically handicapped individuals are now 
experiencing the power of communication and are able to be active 
participants in their learning and social environments. 

Use of ‘Blissymbolics as a creative, spontaneous language requires 
not only the ability to learn the symbol meanings receptively but also 
the expressive ability to indicate symbol choice. In our symbol 
communication program at Como School in St. Paul, Minnesota, our children 
are using three modes of indicating symbol choice. These modes are: 
isolated finger pointing, activating a switch on an electronic device 
and eye pointing. 

The purpose of this paper is to describe the equipment and training 
procedures we use in developing an eye pointing mode of response. 

Before dealing with equipment and training procedures, it is 
necessary to discuss the criteria used for selecting eye pointing as 
a mode of response for a given individual. Because of the severity 
of physical involvement, many of our children are not able to use an 
isolated finger point that is accurate and reliable within a reasonable 
length of time. Therefore, choice of mode of response has been between 
eye pointing and activating a switch on an electronic device. We have 
had very little opportunity to experiment with electronic devices 
because of their cost and limited availability. However, in using 
the devices we have, and in considering use of others we have seen, 
we have concerns about their lack of mobility and the length of time 


required to indicate symbol choice. 


@ 
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We have, therefore, selected eye pointing as the most efficient 
mode of response for most of our children who are unable to use an 
isolated finger point. Through using eye pointing as their expressive 
mode of response, our most severely involved children are able to give 
rapid, accurate and reliable indications of symbol choice. 

The following sections on equipment, positioning and procedure 
detail a method we have found trains the student in eye pointing 
logically and efficiently. This method has been practiced since 


October, 1975 and is still being improved as more experience is gained. 
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B. Positioning and Fquipment 


The key to successful instruction in eye pointing and at later 
Stages, to rapid, accurate communication, 1S précise position oF tae 
student and attention to the smallest detail in equipment location. 
We have found the normal upright position, with a lap board to be the 
most successful. Depending on the student, it may be necessary to use 
any OL all of the following to provide stability and security in the 
wheelchair: 

1. Foot pedals with heel and toe cuffs; 

2. Chale inserts; 

3. Body harness (Adaptive Therapeutics) with shock cords; 

4. Leg straps; 

5. Head halter; 

6. Back and seat rests (to break extension patterns). 


Presently, we are using the lap board shown in Figure l. 


he 


23° 
FIGURE ] 


The cutout in this design provides better stability for the arms and 
greater student comfort. With some students, especially athetoids, 
buvbaing wip. the lap erray With Joineh blocks provides better arm 
Stability. The lap board size allows’ ultimately for a,400 symbor 


board to be used and easily seen by the student. 
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Symbol boards used for eye pointing instruction should be placed 
a on the lap board, away from the student's body to ensure good visibility 


of the bottom symbol rows (as viewed by the student). See Figure 2. 


secure: 


Symbol board 


Bell 


FIGURE 2 


We find it better to either cover lap boards with plexiglass or 
laminate symbol boards prior to taping to the lap board. In this way 
the symbols are available at all times including during meals, and 

are protected. 
) 

Also, a part of our lap board equipment is an alerting device, 
currently a metal desk top bell, which allows our eye-pointers to 
alert someone that they have something to communicate. Through 
the use of the bell, our students now have the opportunity both to 
initiate conversations and to compete in answering in group situations. 

Placement of the bell varies with each child's physical abilities. 
Most of our bells are placed on the arm rest portion of the lap board 
so that the child can use an elbow or forearm movement to ring the 
bell (Figure 2). The best side and precise location on the arm 


rest for the bell is decided during training sessions with the therapist. 
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ie) raining  hrocedure 


i (LEVEL TL & 


GOAL: 


Establish two gross eye pointing positions (left and right of 
the horizontal midline) which allow the child to make a reliable 
indiGation of choice: | 
MATERIALS :. 

Common objects, pictures and symbol cards (approximately 
2 inches x 2 inches). 

PROCEDURE : 
1. Place the two common objects on the lap board as shown in 


Figure seand o1rect the chilld's attention toseach, object in) ilumue 


FIGURE 3 
2. Request the child to establish eye contact with the instructor 
(head in midline). 
3. ~Givestheychild 4a carrier phrase such as "look at the sshogas: 
4. When the child looks at either object, the instructor immediately 


COnLITMS "ther chipldesecholceswiLthn “You lare. lookingsat (one of two 


objects). 
5. The correct response is for the child to look quietly and dureaus 
from midline, positions to correct object cn right or eft. € 


This procedure should be used in training response pattern for 


correctly locating objects, then pictures and finally symbols. 
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2. LEVEL IL 


GOAL: 
Establish colour associations (red and green) with the two 


Level I response positions (horizontal plane). 


MATERIALS: 
Red and green objects and pictures. Two index cards or 2 
inches x 2 inches cards, one with a green and one with a red solid 


circle 1 inch diameter. 

Tape index card with red circle in the upper left corner of the 
lap board and the green in the upper right corner of the lap board. 
PROCEDURE: 

1. Direct the child”™s attention to the colour cards placed in the 
established response positions. 

2. Introduce a red or green object in the midline and direct the 
child's attention tos the object. 

3. Describe the object in terms of colour (red or green) and 
Gemonstrate matching of the object to the colour circle by moving the 
epjyect from midline to the appropriate colour side. Example: “The 
red apple goes with the red circle." 

Continue this step until you have demonstrated matching of 
approximately 10 to 15 red and green objects or pictures. 

4. Introduce a red or green object in midline and use a carrier 
phrase such as "Look at the colour dot that goes with this red (or green) 

"(Name object). 

5. When the child has eye pointed, the instructor should 
immediately confirm the child's choice as correct or incorrect with 


FYou ware “Looking at (Name colour). 
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6. Correct response iis for child ‘to look directly from the object ¢ 
in midline to the appropriate solid “colour creche: 
Note: It may be necessary to return to this level in training 


foricolour matching as new pairs of colours are introduced. 
Ss IDSA AT a AES ES 


GOAL: 


Transfer the two colour coded eye pointing responses from the 
horizontal to the vertical plane. 
MATERIALS: 
Plexiglass sheet 18 inches x 14 inches with two colour coded 
circles (one inch diameter solid) in upper right and left corners, 
a small black dot (1/8 inch) placed in the centre of the sheet. See m 


Figure 4. 


FIGURE 4 


Vertical Plexiglass Sheet 


as viewed by student 


Red and green index cards, objects and pictures as for Level II 
and symbol’ cands as for Level I. Tape gndex Cardswitherea terre bom 
the lefttcornertof > theslap *beard and the Wreen crrcle “am the right comnes 


, 


of thewWlapshoserda: 
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PROCEDURE: 

lee LACeREWOnODNeGCES, wm DLCLULes OrusyvmbOlsainarigbteands lett 
positions below the colour coded cards. 

2. Direct the child's attention to both the object and the 
associated colour. Examples: "The shoe goes with the red dot." 

"The sock goes with, the. green,dot." 

3. Introduce the plexiglass sheet. The sheet should be held 
vertically between the .child and instructor (Figure 4). The sheet 
should always be in the same position and steady. The instructor 
should be seated in a chair which allows him/her to be at eye level 
with the child. The black dot in the centre of the plexiglass helps to 
line up eyes to eyes. The red dot should always be in the upper right 
corner for, thesinstrucior. 

This position has been achieved for most of our children by resting 
the plexiglass sheet on the outside rim of the lap board with the 
instructor holding the sheet approximately four inches up. 

a.  Directathervchildysiaetentaonalinstructor pointing) Lirst: to 
each dot on the lap board and then to its associated dot on the 
plexiglass. Example: "Look at. the red dot on your board. It, goes 
with the red dot up here." 

5. Direct ythe child's attention Cinstructor pointing)» toythe 
association between the dot colour on the plexiglass and the object of 
the same colour placed below on the lap board. Example: "The shoe goes 
with the red dot here (pointing on the lap board) and the red dot here 
(pointing on the plexiglass sheet)." This step should be repeated until 


20 objects have been demonstrated. 
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6. Place two items (objects, pictures, or symbols) under the 
colour positions on lav board and direct the child's attention to each 
in Gurn. 

7. Request the child to establish eye contact with the instructor 
(head in midline). 

8. Use a carrier phrase, such as "Look at the (one of 
the items) and the colour that goes with it. Then look at that colour 
up here." This instruction may have to be given several times as the 
child locates the item, locates the associated colour on the lap board 
and eye points to that colour on the plexiglass sheet. 

9. When the child has eye pointed to either the red or green 
circle on the plexiglass sheet, the instructor should immediately give 
cOontirmatton er the chridts "choirce.) sexampide: "You are looking at red, 
that means you are telling me shoe." 

10. Correct response is for the child independently to locate 
object and colour on lap board and eye point to that colour on the 
plexiglass. 

Note: “Moving from objects” to pictures to symbols, this level 
allows introduction of early pairs of symbols around which language 


learning and communication experiences can be structured. 


Examples: 
O On 
rp dein k 
mother Father 


boy gic | 
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At this level, symbol positions should be interchanged to verify 


that the child ts Vearning symbols and\not, just position or colour: 


4. LEVEL IV 


GOAL: 


Establish 10 colour coded eye pointing positions on the plexiglass 
sheet (vertical plane). 
MATERIALS: 

Plexiglass sheet, 18 inches x 14 inches. 


Ten colour pens (Sharpie, Papermate, Flair) 


1 red 
2 yellow 
3 green 


4 orange 
5 ‘dark blue 
6 pink (not available in Sharpie) 
7 brown 
8 light blue (not available in Sharpie) 
oO purple 
VOReO vac Used) LOfroutline border; tor lL inch dianeter 
Coloum #lOF rs no-colour referrred to in “training as “nothing colour”. 
Assorted colour pictures. 
Ten index cards with solid one inch diameter circles. 
Figure 5 shows colour placement as viewed by the child. Note: 


Red always appears in the upper right corner for the instructor. 
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FIGURE 5 
PROCEDURE: 


1. Draw on the plexiglass sheet the colour circles ( 1 inch 
diameter outline in black) numbered(1) ana(4) in Figure 5. 

2. Introduce and place one colour(1)or(4)item on the middle 
of the child's lap board. 

3. Direct the child to establish eye contact with the instruetoe 
and verbally give a carrier phrase, such as "Look at the colour of the é 
apple. Find that colour up here™ (pointing! tos the plexigitacaie 

4. When the child has eye pointed to a colour, the instructor 
should confirm the choice made. Example: "You are looking at red. 
That means you are telling me the colour of the apple is red." 

>. ~COnrect response is for the child to first look ae tre 
object on the lap board (horizontal plane) and then look directly at 
the appropriate colour circle on the plexiglass (vertical plane). 


Note: “The jeaskyhereyis colour matching, snob, colour maming. 
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6. Add to the plexiglass coloured circles(6)and(9} 
7. Place a singlée,item of colour(1)(4 (6) or(9) in the middle 
of the lap board and proceed as in steps 3 4 and 5 above. 


8. Continue adding two colours at a time to the plexiglass in 


the following order, (2) ana(8),(3) ana(7), and finally(S) and 
9. 


Use training procedures in steps 2, 3, 4 and 5 until the child 


establishes 10 reliable eye pointing positions on the plexiglass sheet. 
5. ) LEVEL? V. 


GOAL: 

Develop a 10 symbol one colour code eye pointing communication 
board. 
MATERIALS: 

Plexiglass sheet with 10 colours (Figure 5). 

Two sets of ten 2 inches x 2 inches symbol cards: one set with a 
V/s ine colour dot an the upper right corner of the card: “Symbols 
used for the two sets are those learned in previous levels. The colour 
dots placed on this set are the second colour in the two colour code 
for symbol location on the 100 symbol board. See discussion for colour 


coding in Materials section of Level VIII. Recommended symbols are: 
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or 


drink 


or 
or 


Rew FES 
+olet 
father 


6 ® © "aad [acy [oa POET P| 
raj [ing Fed [ad Peed foo] FB] 
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Symbols have been selected to allow the instructor to plan language 
activities and experiences around vocabulary (eating, people in the 
environment, home and school, needs and play). Symbols should be 


taped on the child's lap board in the same order (by colour dot) as 


they appear on the plexiglass sheet. See Figure 6. 


Vt] 2] GB) 4 
[4] fe] [7] [4 


FIGURE 6 
PROCEDURE : 


i introduce 1.0 .symbol board to the child as one unit. 

2. Describe and point out location pattern (relationship between 
symbol and its colour code) on communication hoard. Example: "The colour 
pink goes with mother." 

3. Describe and point out response pattern for colour coded 
symbol on the plexiglass sheet. Example: "To tell me 'mother', you 
look at pink up here." 

4, Demonstrate (instructor pointing) location pattern (horizontal 
plane) and response pattern on the sheet (vertical plane) for all 


LOssymbols.. sExample:) Slo) telikime about ‘mother’, you first look 
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for the? mother’ “symbolvon vyourtiboard and)4 tetcolour (=) pinkytcher 


5. Introduce matching symbol cards (second set: of: 2 \inches x72) inches 


look right at pink*@up here 


cards without colour dots) one at a time (and later objects, people, 
pictures, verbal directions). Using a carrier phrase such as "Find 
this symbol and its colour on your symbol board, and then look at 
LES colLoun wp Nere. as 

6. The instructor should give immediate verbal feedback when the 
child has eye pointed to his colour choice. Example: "you are looking 
at pink. That means you are telling me 'mother'." 

7. Correct response is for the child independently to view 
stimulus (symbol matching card, then later objects, people, pictures 
and verbal directions) locate symbol and its associated colour on his 
communication board (horizontal plane) and then to eye point directly é 
to the correct colour on the plexiglass sheet (vertical plane). 

Note: Training activities at this level require some time on 
rote drill. Consideration should be given to using varied language 
activities so that the child does not become bored. At this point 
the child does not yet understand or have the ability to initiate 
communications. However, we have found it is important to continue 
to set training activities wip so that the chalid has opportunities ca 


make choices. 
6. LEVEL VI 
GOAL: 


Develop a 10 symbol, two colour coded, eye pointing communication ® 


board. 
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d MATERIALS: 
Plexiglass sheet with ten colours. 
Teaching materials from Level V. 
Two sets of 10 2 inch x 2 inch symbol cards (same as in Level V). 
AGG tne second colour (reterred tovin training ds, “line colour’) to the 
10 symbol cards on the communication board. The second colour is 
added by drawing a border (about 1/8 inch) around the outside rim of 


the 2) inch x 2 inch ’*card.j@The border colour ¢@des (as on the,.100 symbol 


board) for the 10 symbols are: 


@ 
) fe) ny 
foed deiak 
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re) | @ 


"Line colour’ on the 10Q\symbol board is the,firsteeolour given in) the 
two colour code. Generally, ‘line colour' indicates a class of symbols 
(example: most people symbols have 'line colour' yellow; body parts 
have 'line colour' dark blue). The procedure used for training the 
two colour code on the 10 symbol board is the same as used on the 100 
symbol board. The code is deseribed as 'line colour then dot colour'. 
PROCEDURE : 

1. Introduce 10 symbol, two colour coded board to the child - 
one unit. 


2. Describe and point out location pattern (relationship between 


symbol and its two colour code) on the symbol board. Example: "The 
COLOUTSHLOr | mMOtLnere tare: "line colour' ‘yellow*(point to border colour 
and ‘dot coloun” pink “(point to dot)... ) Restate code,) "Yellow sandmthen 
pink’. 


3. Describe and point out the response pattern for two colour 
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coded symbol on the plexiglass sheet. Example: "To tell me 'mother' 
you look at yellow and then pink up here" (pointing to plexiglass). 
4. Demonstrate (instructor pointing) location pattern (horizontal 
plane) and response pattern on the plexiglass sheet (vertical plane) 
for ally LOt symbols yi bxampite hf !To tel Wwme about Vmothem', you first 
look for the 'mother' symbol on your board and get "mother's" line colour- 
yellow and dot colour-pink; then look at yellow and then pink up here." 
Note: Demonstrate eye movement from yellow to pink without re-establishing 
eye contact with the child. 
5. Introduce matching symbol cards (second set without colour 
code) (later use objects, people, pictures, verbal directions) one at 
a time uSing a carrier phrase such as: "Find this symbol and its colour 
code on your symbol board and then look) aithaitss lane colourvand aot rcofour 
up here.” 
NO@te;: fadtiasiumportan Eitolitmagm! ithe Chidd? at? this! point to;wirve 
the two colour eye pointing code smoothly without re-establishing eye 
contact until both parts of the code have been given. When the two 
colour code is a double colour code (e.g. R brown-brown) train the 
Child to. look atebrowmothen, the. black -dot HIh/s inch diameter) in the 
Centre Of tiie board, “caretul not to establish eye contact with che 
listener, and then directly back to brown until the whole code is given. 
6. As the child eye points to the lane and:dot colours.on the 
plexiglass sheet, the instructor gives verbal confirmation of the 
child's code by saying the colours as the child eye points to each 


colour in the code. For example, "yellow" after the child eye points 
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£0 yellow, then "pink" after the child eye points to pink. Careful 
attention should be given to seeing that the child does not re-establish 
eve contact with ‘the instructor until’ both*®colours? in the icodesnave 

been given. After the instructor has verbally confirmed the two 

colour choice, he should then show the child (verbally and pointing 

to the symbol and colour code on the symbol board) the relationship 


between the colour code and its related symbol. For example: you 
told me line *colour yellow (pointing to board) and dot ‘colour pink: 
Yellow - pink tells me you want the symbol 'mother' (pointing to the 
symbol)". 

7. Correct. response is for the child independently to view 
the stimulus (symbol, object, people, picture or verbal directions), 
locate the symbol and its associated line and dot colour on his 
communication board (horizontal plane) and then eye point directly to 


line colour-dot colour on the plexiglass sheet (vertical plane). 


7s, LEVEL VII 


GOAL: 

Establish "yes" and "no" response positions on communication 
board. 
MATERIALS: 

Two)2 Sinches x )2) inches’ cards waith) --!) vesmand= —isno, 


Materials for 10 symbol board. 


PROCEDURE: 


1. Introduce “yes” and "no" symbol cards, (symbols #learned in 


previous levels) and tape them on the lap board next to the symbol 


ii] " 


no" on upper left hand corner, "yes 


DOr, On upper right hand 
corners 


2. Train child to indicate "yes" by an eye point on communication 
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boards Everpoimt tor left (looking” at’ symbol)* for "no" ‘and to right 


(looking at symbol) for "yes". Note: This response pattern for 


yes" and "no" is used on the 100, 200 and 400 symbol boards. We 
have found "yes" and "no" to be a difficult concept for some students 
when used in question form as in "Is this an apple?" 

3. When the child eye points to "yes" or ,."no". the instructor 
should give immediate verbal confirmation of the child's choice. 

4. Correct response is for the child independently to use 
Sve DOr ang sO nog ZOntL ad lane asco le Lin Comeono’ ands tO seni ht 
for "yes". 


Se uUEVe GV LL 


GOAL: 


Transfer use of two colour coded eye pointing response to 
100 symbol board. 
MATERIALS: 

Plexiglass sheet with 10 colours. 


100 symbol colour coded board. 


"W w 


Two 2 inches x 2. inches symbol cards with "yes" and "no" symbols. 
INSTRUCTIONS ON COLOUR CODING 100 SYMBOL BOARD: 

Materials needed are 10 colour pens and a B.C.F. 100 symbol board. 
We have made the following changes or additions in symbols on the B.C.F. 
100 symbol board: 

"bus" and "Swim" in bottom two squares in line under 0. 

"DOY” “and GaigleseLeplacing word. ana -!iqght" inline under #7, 

"therapist replacrmg =“God™-rn “tine-ander “#8. 

"delete" replacing "flower" in line under #9. 

The line colourtwill-be =the first colour “uséd *inYgiving code response. 
As mentioned previously, line colour generally marks a certain class of 


symbols (for example, all body parts have the line colour dark blue). 


Line colour is drawn on as a border (approximately 1/16 inch) around 
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the outside rim of each symbol in that line from top to bottom of the 


symbol board. 


The colour order for drawing on line colour is: « 


Number across top Line Colour 
of 100 symbol board 


Qo aa a ea a a a wn eee No colour (no line colour 
added) 

|] --------------+----------------- Red 

Q —----~----- =~ -- —- ~-- - = == - - = == Yellow 

3 -------+----------------------- GEeen 

4 ------------~----- --- ----------- Orange 

5 —----------~------—-----~--------- Dark blue 

6 ------------------------------- Pink 

J ------------------------------- Brown 

9 a. 25 — = phe a ee = = ee ee Loghts blue 

Q -~------------------------------ Purple 


The dot colour will be the second colour used in giving coded respon 


Dot colour is drawn on as a small dot (approximately 1/8 inch diameter 


in the upper right hand corner of the 1 inch symbol squares moving 


from left to right across each symbol row. 


The colour order for dots is: 


hand line 


Symbol in left Dot: Coiour 
Oh lee Se cet sca a Cer ee ptr os le oe a oa age No colour 
Hel Lo=go0dby @24-4s-—=-Sss-aecere Red 
IT CS a a Yellow 
AW OCW SYSOP Gta oes y's pees miminte » aim oo ane et Green 
DOL ¢ SO 00 a ees ee Orange 
OD DOS ee i ee a en ao Dark blue 


’ 
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NEED I la a et olen Pink 
IRAN IR Fg at IE oe ae tol hae ey eh Sar tae eae tg eee Brown 
BUG) 3 SSS SSS et teed fight blue 
I GA Sen ee tl ae ee eg a ers Purple 
PROCEDURE: 
lk. Introduce 100 symbol colour coded board ’as onefunit to the-chald 


Tape the 100 symbol board on the lap board. Tape "yes" symbol card 
on lap board near upper right hand corner of symbol board and "no" 


symbol card near upper left hand corner of symbol board. See Figure 7. 


SYMBOL 
BOARD 


FIGURE 7 


2. Using steps in the training procedure for Level VI train the 
child to locate sand give correct eye pointing response-for, the, 10 
symbols they know. 

3. Expand symbol vocabulary using same training procedure 
(Level VI) as new symbols are introduced in language learning and 


communication situations. 
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4, Instructor should give verbal recognition of colcunscode 


(naming the colours) and the location of the associated symbol on the 
symbol board in the same manner as described in step 6 of Level VI. 

5. As the child begins to use a series of symbols in a message, 
he should be trained to re-establish eye contact with the instructor 
after the two colour code for each symbol in the message. This eye 
contact signals the end of the code and a chance for the listener to 
find ene symbol. Instructor should verbally say each word after child 
gives two colour code. Example: "yellow-pink"; "mother". 

6. Correct response is for the child independently to locate 
symbol desired and its associated colour code (line and dot) on his 
language board (horizontal plane) and then eye point to correct code 
(line and dot colours) on plexiglass sheet. Note: We have found that 
our children quickly learn to memorize the colour codes for "favorite" € 
symbols. It is important to continue to stress the importance of 
checking symbol location and colours on their board so that the pattern 
of horizontal plane location followed by vertical plane response is 
well established. 

9.4 sbEVEE ix 


GOAL: 


Establish 10 number coded, eye pointing positions on a plexiglass 
sheet (vertical plane). 
MATERIALS: 

Plexiglass sheet, 18 inches x 14 inches. 

One black magic marker. 

10 index cards with numbers 0 through 9. 


Diagram of number placement as viewed by the child (number one is « 
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always in the upper right hand corner as viewed by the instructor 


holding plexiglass sheet up to child). See Figure 8. 


pronmanits 


Lenists ieee: 


FIGURE 8 


The numbers are 2 inches high and 1 inches wide. They should 
be placed 3/4 to 1 inch in from the edge of the sheet. The distance 
between the numbers should be aporoximately 4 inches. 

PROCEDURE: 

Training procedures used to establish ten number coded, 
eye pointing positions for use with the 200 and 400 symbol boards 
should follow the same basic steps as used to establish 10 colour 
eye pointing positions in Level IV. 

1. Draw on the plexiglass numbers 1 and 4. 

2. Introduce and place one number 1 or 4 card on the middle of 
enitdes lap board. 

3. Direct child to establish, eye contact with instructor and 


use a carrier phrase such as "Look at the number on your lap board 
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and find that number up here. 

4. When child has eye pointed to a number on the plexiglass 
sheet, instructor should give immediate verbal confirmation of the 
child's response choice. For example: "You are looking at number 1." 

5. Correct réspense isfror theychild ta first look at the number 
on the lap board (horizontal plane) and then look directly at the 
appropriate number on the plexiglass sheet (vertical plane). 

6. Continue adding two numbers at a time to the plexiglass sheet 
in the following order: numbers 6 and 9 

numbers 2 and 8 
numbers 3 and 7 
numbers 5 and 0 

Use training procedures in steps 2, 3, 4, and 5 to establish 10 

reliable eye pointing positions on the plexiglass sheet. 
EO. LEVEL X 


GOAL: 


Train the child to retain and eye point to sequences of two or 
three numbers. 
MATERIALS: 

252 index. Cards numbered: 1 to 252. 
PROCEDURE : 

In training number sequencing it is not necessary for the 
child to comprehend number meaning (example: two hundred and four) 
as the task is only number matching. In this level our children have 
initially only been learning to remember sequences of up to three 
Single numbers (example: 2-0-4). 

1. Place a two number sequence index card on the middle of the 


lap board (single number learned in Level IX). Describe and point out 


é 
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the left to right number sequence as two single numbers. Example: 
USingmpangsinudes cardawithe 247% onli t.tereLooky at sthisenumbers)< it is 
2 and then 4." 

2. Describe and point out the response pattern for the two 
number code on the plexiglass sheet. Example: "To tell me 2-4 up 
heres iyou. tarst, lookvat athe 2 and thenggo. right. to the 4." 

Point out to, the»child that he is not to re-establish eye contact with 
the instructor until he has looked to both numbers. 

3. ODarectethe childs torestablashweye contactiwith instructor 
and use a carrier phrase such as "Look at the numbers on your lap 
board and find those numbers up here." 

4. As the child eye points to number code, the instructor gives 
verbal confirmation of numbers in the sequence (1, 2, or 3) by quietly 
naming the number(s). Example: "Two-four". After the child has 
compl etedecy es pognerne pt omnunberssequence,ptherimstpructor shoul dthen 
show the child (verbally and by pointing to the number on the lap 
board) the relationship between the number sequence on the lap board 
and the number sequence on the plexiglass sheet. Example: "You told 
me 2-and- then) dauphhere..4Thatiisathe.2=4eyou.haye.on.your lap board.” 

5. Steps one through four should be used to train number sequences 
up. boy three. 

Note: This level requires rote drill and can become very boring 
for the child and the instructor. We have found it is best to begin 
training on Levels IX and X well before the child is ready to transfer 
to a 200 symbol board. A smooth transition to number coding and the 
200 symbol board can be accomplished by spending short periods of time 
training for number coding during the time the child is using the 100 


symbol board and colour coding for communication. 


PU. LEVEE Xd 

GOAL: 

Transfer use of number coded eye pointing response to 200 
symbol board and/or 400 symbol board. 
MATERIALS: 

Plexiglass sheet with 10 numbers. 

200 symbol number coded board, or 400 symbol number coded board. 

Ball point pene—--~bDlueror colour other than Diack: 
INSTRUCTIONS ON NUMBER CODING 200 or 400 SYMBOL BOARDS: 

Symbol boards are numbered consecutively from 1 on the symbol square 
in the upper left hand corner of the board to the last number on the 
symbol square in the lower Sennen corner of the board. See Figure 9, 


example of 200 symbol board. 


The number sequence for each symbol is placed in the upper right 
hand corner of the symbol square. Numbers should be approximately 
1/8 inch high and should be written in blue or some colour that helps 
visually distinguish the number code from the symbol. 

This design for numbering the 200 and 400 symbol boards has been 


used for two reasons; first, so that groups of numbers can correspond 
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to types of symbols (example: 27 through 48 are people; symbols 
D 136 through 145 are body parts; 232 through 239 are time symbols) 

and secondly, for 'listener' ease in location of symbol. We have 

typed up numbered lists with the word (word under the symbol) next 

to each number to aid a listener in rapid decoding. 

PROCEDURE ; 

Le introduce, 200.(400)..symbol board.as -one .unit...Point,out 
location on the board of known symbols from the 100 symbol board. 

2. Describe and point out location pattern (relationship of 
symbol to its l, 2, or 3 number code) on the symbol board. Example: 
“The numbexs fon ,’mother } are,4—3 ..5 

3. Describe and point out the response pattern for the number 
coded symbol on the plexiglass sheet. Example: "To tell me 'mother' 
you looksat 4.and thengo, directly sto 3.” 

9 4. Demonstrate (instructor pointing) location pattern (horizontal 
plane) and response pattern on the plexiglass sheet (vertical plane) 
for symbols from 100 symbol board. Example: "To tell me about 'mother’ 
you first look for the 'mother' symbol on your board and get 'mother's' 
numbers 4-3; then look at 4 and then 3 up here." 

Be sure to demonstrate eye movement from 4 to 3 without re-estab- 
lishing eye contact with the child. 

5. Ask the child to find symbols learned on the 100 symbol 
board by using index cards with symbols on them, (objects, pictures or 
verbal directions). Use a carrier phrase such as: "Find this 
symbol and its number on your symbol board and look at its numbers 
up here.” 
: Note: When the number code is a double or triple combination 


of the same number (example: happy tseo-9) strain therchald to 160k 
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at 9, then to the bllack dot in the Centre of the board and then 


/ 


directly back to 9 without re-establishing eye contact with the 
INS CIC Cer. 

6. As the child eye points to number sequence, the instructor 
gives verbal confirmation of the child's code by saying the numbers 
aloud. The child should be trained to re-establish eye contact with 
the instructor to signal the end of the code sequence (one to three 
numbers). 

7. When the child has re-established eye contact, the instructor 
should show the child the relationship between the number code and its 
related symbol. For example: “You told me 4-37" 4-3 tells me you 
want the symbol 'mother' (pointing to symbol)". 

8. Correct response is for the child independently to view 
or hear a stimulus, locate symbol and its associated number code on his é 
communication board (horizontal plane) and then eye point directly to 
the numbers on the plexiglass sheet (vertical plane). Verbal feedback 
which the instructor should give to the child after each symbol is 
"4=Seeimother 

9. Expand symbol vocabulary by repeating steps 2 through 8 when 
new symbols are introduced in language learning and communication 
Situations. 

10. As the child begins to use a series of symbols in a message 
he should be reminded to re-establish eye contact with the instructor 
after the number sequence is given for each symbol in his message 


so that the Listener ehas” time to decode. 
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CONCLUSION 


The procedure detailed above if followed, allows some severely 
involved, non-verbal, physically handicapped individuals the opportunity 
to achieve rapid and accurate communication. Careful consideration 
should be given to the individual's physical abilities when selecting 
the most appropriate response mode. We at Como, are working with a 
limited population of non-verbal physically handicapped students 
within which we have found eye pointing to be the most successful 
response mode for those students who could not use isolated finger 
pointing: 

The eleven levels discussed are designed to train each individual 
student to a level of reliable, rapid and accurate communication with 
anyone. We find that, as eye pointing progresses the confidence 
and general attitude of the, student improves, thus assisting in all 
phases of the students' life. 

Presently, this eye pointing technique is being refined as more 


students with differing abilities are included in our program. 
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INFORMATION SHEET 


SEMANTOGRA PHY ($2800) 


BOOK -TO: THE, ELEM (S500) 


Ss 


-MR. SYMBOL MAN 


Order directly from: 


Charles K. Bliss, 
P.O. Bom 222, 
Coogee, 2034, 
Sydney, Australia. 


MR. SYMBOL MAN - A 16 mm colour, optical sound film 
of Charles K. Bliss' work. 
Running Time - 49 minutes, 7 seconds. 
U soe Mr. Myron Solin, President, 


Benchmark Films Inc., 
145 Scarborough Road, 
Briarcliftel Manor, 

New York, 

10510 Upon 


Canada Mr. George Lynes, 
National Film Board of Canada, 
550 Sherbrooke Street West, 
Montreal, Quebec. 


OR 


Your Loca lin sh bs .orraces 
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I RESEARCH GOALS 


page one 


The general purpose of the Evaluation Study was: 


to conduct a formative evaluation of the 
symbol system by collecting information 
from anstruchorsyta aA Variety eon Settings 
regarding the effectiveness of the symbol 
system based on their records of symbol 
performance, their experience with various 
teaching procedures and their reactions to 
the? Ontarworecripplieds Childrens .Centre 
symbol vocabularies. 


The objectives of the study were to obtain information 


about factors which influence the effectiveness of symbol 


communication and to document the effects of symbol 


communication. 


Attention was focused on: 


(1) 


The communication, academic, social and 


psychological development of the symbol user; 


The interrelationship of symbol usage with 


the family, instructor and setting; 


The instructor's evaluation of current symbol 


displays and teaching programs. 


IT POPULATION 


pages; 205,12 


A. The Study Population 


The population for the study was composed of children 
who had been identified as being orthopedically handicapped 


and lacking inetunctsona coumunreation ability. These 
children were identified through a District Nurses Survey 
conducted by the Ontario Crippled Children’s Centre (0.C.C.C.), 
by teachers who attended communication workshops at O.C.C.C., 
and through direct correspondence with a variety of 

treatment centres in Canada and in the U.S.A. Generally, 

the group of children so identified consisted of young 
physically handicapped, primarily cerebral palsied, children 
in whom disturbances of the respiratory, phonatory and 
articulatory systems were so severe as to prevent or 


markedly retard the development of functional speech. 


B. Cerebral ralsy 


Cerebral palsy is a term that has been applied to many 
different conditions whose primary characteristic is a 
motor disorder or difficulty in body movements or control. 
It is a descriptive term rather than an etiological 
diagnosis and refers to motor dysfunction resulting from an 
injury to the brain during the developmental period (before 
age 18). The American Academy of Cerebral Palsy proposes 
seven different types of manifestations of the motor 
disorder: (lL) Vrigrdriy, wwhicha tsecharacter: zed by ca 
stifiness of the body and limbs;) (2)e spasticity, which 
results in the muscles becoming stiff with increased 
movement; (3) tremor, in which the limb quivers when a 
voluntary and co-ordinated movement is attempted; (4) ataxia, 
which is usually shown by a staggering gait or jerky arm 


movements; (5)isathetosis,, which as characterized “by a 


> 


"writhing" or overflow of muscle movements that makes the 
whole body move when the person attempts to move only one 
part; (6) atonia, which is demonstrated by lack of sufficient 
muscle tone; and (7) mixed, a term used when an individual 


displays more than one of the above characteristics. 


The causes of such a diverse symptomatology are also 
many and diverse. They include genetic conditions that 
produce inborn errors of metabolism which in turn cause 
brain damage and motor dysfunction; prenatal viral and 
bacterial infections; trauma at the time of birth that may 
produce anoxia; and postnatal infections such as pneumococcus, 
meningitis or measles encephalitis. The number of cerebral 
palsied persons has been estimated at 50,000 in Canada and 
TSC) POWOO wis wavs Wa Sone 


The same insult to the central nervous system that 
causes motor dysfunction also causes other handicaps such 
as mental retardation (50%), hearing loss (25%) and vision 
defects (50%). With regard to speech disorders, references 
in the literature indicate a high percentage of speech 
difficulties among the cerebral palsied population e.g. 60% 
(Illingworth, 1958); 70% (Cruikshank and Raus , 1955); 
67.9% (Keats, 1965). Such reports do not indicate the 
proportion of speech defects which are so severe as to 
prohibit communication. A very modest estimate has been made 
that 8.7% of the cerebral palsied population are without 
functional speech (Kates, McNaughton, 1975). This statistic 
was obtained without consideration of institutionalized 
persons, however, and can be considered only as a minimum 


estimate. 


es Sample sebectron 


Of forty-four settings servicing physically handicapped 
non-speaking children which had been invited to participate 
in the study; \thinty-five. agreed)  sThese thinty-fLive 


settings contained one hundred and sixty-nine children. 


Upon careful examination of these settings a number of 
important factors became apparent which influenced the 
nature of the design utilized in the study. These factors 


were: 


1. The widespread use of Blissymbols ina 


number of settings; 


2. The heterogeneity of the children within 


and between settings; 


3. The unique characteristics of each 
setting; 
4 The wide’ variability in numbers of children 


from setting to setting. 


Given these characteristics and the fact that the 
study was to be a formative evaluation of the Blissymbol 
system, it was decided to utilize the entire population. of 
one hundred and sixty-nine children. The performance 
results were examined along the dimensions of intelligence 
rating, age,disability and experience with symbols. 
Information was obtained for each dependent 
variable at the beginning of the study and again at later 
points in the programs; in this way, each symbol-user 
served as his own control. The research population (actual 
participants) at the commencement of the study (December 1974) 
consisted of one hundred and fifty-seven persons in thirty-two 


settings. 


GENERAL DESCRIPTION OF SAMPLE (used in the analysis) 


(a) 


Sex: Males composed 56% (88) of the sample while 


44% (69) were female. (Appendix 4a, Table l). 


Residence: Approximately one third (31%) of 

the sample resided in an institutional setting 
while the remaining 69% (108) lived at home with 
their parents, in foster homes or in adoptive 


care. (Appendix 4a, Table 2). 


Age: while ther Sample was, originally 
arbitrarily divided in ten age levels ranging 
from birth to: over thirty;-the-majority—-of the 
sample (78%) ranged in age from six to fifteen 
years. The remaining 22% is equally represented 
at each extreme of this age range. (Appendix 4a, 
rable 3)”. 


Diagnosis: A large Majority of-the sample 
had been diagnosed as cerebral palsied (903% 
or 141) while approximately 8% suffered from 
either some other type of brain injury or 


another disability. “(Appendix 4a, Table 4).. 


Mobility: 76% of the population was dependent 
upon a wheelchair for mobility (57% dependent - 
in a wheelchair; 11% hand-operated wheelchair; 
8% hand-operated electric wheelchair). NEO 
walked with an aid while 11% were able to walk 


independently. (Appendix 4a, Table 5) 


(h) 


(1) 
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Previous Experience with Symbols: Due to the wide- 
spread usé of symbols in some settings the total 
sample was divided into groups of "experienced" 

and "inexperienced" symbol users, with experience 
being considered as an independent variable. (Appendix 
4a, Table 6) 


Grade Level: Forty-eight children (31%) were in 
programmes for the retarded when they began symbol 
instruction,with the remaining 109 (69%) being in- 
structed in academic programmes. Most of the latter 
group (approximately 60%) were at early elementary 
school levels (pre-kindergarten to grade l). 


(Appendix. 4a) #Tablesda,) Db). 


Intellectual Level: Ratings of intelligence levels 
as formally assessed were recorded in all cases 
where results were available. In all cases a 
clinically "observed" intelligence rating was ob- 


tained trom the child's instructor. 


Assessed 1I.Q.: One hundred and thirty-one children 
had been formally tested,with 47% being assessed as 
mildly or moderately retarded. The mean assessed 
I.Q. for this entire group was in the mildly retarded 


range. 


Observed I.Q.: Instructors' ratings of observed 

I.Q. were roughly equally distributed across the 
moderately retarded to average range of functioning, 
with a mean observed I.Q. in the borderline retarded 
range. (Appendix 4a, Tables 8, 9). Fifty-seven per- 
cent of the children were described as "very alert", 


with 39% demonstrating "some interest" in materials 


presented to them. (Appendix 4a, Table 10). 


Language Comprehension: Thirty-six percent of the 
children were assessed as functioning at a language 
comprehension that was grossly below their age level. 
The children operating at two years below age level 
or lower represented over 63% of the population. 


A very small percentage (12%) appeared to be at or 


above their age level and a significant number 


were not stated (20%. (Appendix 4a, Table 1l). 


on 2. OTHER VARIABLES 


Since it was assumed that the child's speech, hearing 
and vision would have a direct bearing on educational pro- 
gramming and perhaps on his use of and ability with symbols, 
it became important to describe the population in regard 
to these variables. One hundred and twelve (112) children, 
71% of the population, had a "poor" speech prognosis. Only 
3% had an indication that the prognosis was good for speech. 
(Appendix 4a, Table 12). It is understandable then that 
74% (or 114 children) were using symbols as a substitute 
for speech, while 20% were utilizing this system as a com- 
plement to their existing speech. It might also be noted 
here that 6% or ten children,were using symbols as a com- 
plement to speech although it had been intended as a sub- 
stitute (Appendix 4a, Table 13). Approximately two-thirds 
of the children had had a formal speech assessment within the 
previous year, an essential step in assessing the child's ability 
to communicate or the usefulness of an alternate system 
(Appendix 4a, Table 14). The auditory modality appeared to 
be quite adequate in these children as does visual capacity. 
Seventy-five percent (75%) have "good" or "excellent" audi- 
tory attention (Appendix 4a, Table 15) and 67% show the same 
rating on the capacity to learn via this medium (Appendix 
4a, Table 16). Eighty-six percent (86%) of the 94 cases in 
which a hearing assessment was conducted, demonstrated normal 
hearing, with 11% indicating some loss. (Appendix 44, Table 
17). Sixty-three children had no formal hearing assessment. 
Insofar as the visual assessment is concerned, 48% of the 
children were estimated to have a good capacity for visual 
learning. (Appendix 4a, Table 18). This capacity was rated 
as "good" or "excellent" for sixty-seven percent. Seventy- 
one percent of the children were given this same rating con- 
cerning *thetr'ability “to attend’ to* visual stimtili. 

(Appendix 4a, Table 19). Approximately one-quarter of the 


population was rated at "fair" or below, which corresponds 


to the 20% who were indicated to have visual problems 


(Appendix 4a, Table 20). 


Forty-seven percent of the population were recorded as 
experiencing strong frustration, with the remaining children 
being evenly divided between experiencing weak and moderate 


degrees of frustration (Appendix 4a, Table 21). 
or SUB-POPULATION 


Since it was considered desirable to obtain qualitative 
or casuistic information with regard to individual programs, 
a sub-population of symbol users was selected. In addition 
to the quantitative data collected from all the instructors 
in the study, personal interview data were obtained from the 
instructors of this sub-population. Selection of the sub- 
population of symbol users and instructors was based on 
reasonably close geographic proximity to Toronto and on the 
program types and population characteristics which would 
make this sub-group of children representative of the total 


subject sample used in the study. 


The types of programs which were included in the sub- 
population and which were considered necessary to make it 


representative of the total subject sample were: 


(a) Programs in which children were instructed 
in residential institutional settings of 100 
or more; 
(b) ' Programs for children living at home; 
(c) Program in which symbol users were instructed 
in a mixed class of symbol and non-symbol users; 
(d)> *sPrograms consisting” of fall ‘symbol users: 
(e) Programs having only one symbol user ina 


class and/or setting. 


The population characteristics which were considered 


were: 


(a) Symbol users to be distributed throughout the 
following age ranges; 5 years and younger; 6 to 
LZ years; 13 tos wears 20 veanseand over 


(b) Symbol users to be distributed throughout the 
following learning categories: quick, average, 
slow learners. 


The sub-population was initially composed of 34 
instructors representing 19 settings and one hundred and 
eleven children. Due to attrition over the course of the 
study and the re-allocation of children to different 
settings, the final sub-population consisted of twenty- 
seven instructors from sixteen settings instructing ninety- 
five chaldrem: (Appendix 4a, Tables 22 through 29 present 
data on the children of the sub-population. ) 


Data were collected from the sub-population instructors 


at six-month intervals from December 1974 to December 1975. 


D.y/) Description: of: Instructional Settings 


within Total Population 


12> TYPE OF MINSTITUTION 


The settings from which data were received existed in 
twenty-seven locations across Canada and the United States 
and extended from Ottawa and Montreal in the east to 
British Columbia in the west and to Atlanta, Georgia in 
the south. They included classrooms in regular schools, 
schools for the retarded, training institutions for the 
retarded, children's chronic care hospitals and residences, 
rehabilitation centres for the handicapped and special 
classes within larger academic institutions. In several 
instances one recording instructor returned data relating 


to more than one classroom program, 
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2. TYPE OF CLASSROOM 


Three types of classroom arrangements were identified: 


(a) The single symbol user in a classroom with 


other speaking students; 


(b) The mixed classroom that includes more than 
one symbol user along with speaking children; 


and 


(cc) The classroom that is composed of only symbol- 


using children. 


Of the 62 classrooms for which descriptions were 
received, there were twenty-six classes with only one symbol- 
using child in the class, twenty-six mixed classes of 
symbol users and speaking children, and ten classes composed 


of only symbol-using children. 


3. DESCRIPTION * OF SYMBOL TNSTRUGCTORS 


PROFESSIONAL DISCIPLINE: 


The symbol instructors represented a variety of 
professionals. Sixty percent were teachers; twenty-eight 
percent were speech pathologists/therapists; four percent 
were mental retardation counsellors or psychologists. While 
each setting had a particular professional, withymajonr 
responsibility for the symbol programme, other professionals 
(ranging in number from 1-5) were also involved and had 
direct contact with theschildrensinatneitause OL symbols. 
(Appendix 4a, Table 30) By tallying the stated degree of 
involvement for specific professional staff in various 
settings the following ranking, according to degree of 
involvement with the children's symbol program was 


obtained: 


iy 


1. Teacher 

2. Speech Pathologist 

3. Occupational Therapist 
4. Physiotherapist 

29. Psychologist 

6. Administration 

7. Matron 

8. Social Worker 

2 DOCLOL 

10. Recreation Staff 

ll. Nurse 
12. Other (e.g. bus driver, volunteer aide) 


EXPERIENCE OF INSTRUCTORS : 

Experience of the instructor was examined both with 
regard to the teaching of the physically handicapped child, 
and with respect to the teaching of symbols. The majority 
(95%) of the children at the beginning of the project had 
instructors with one to two years experience or more with 
the physically handicapped. Relatively few (5%) of the 
children had teachers who were new to the field of teaching 


handicapped children. (Appendix 4a, Table 31). 


With regard to experience in teaching symbols, thirty- 
five percent of the children had instructors with one to 
two years experience, with an almost equal number (31%) 
having instructors new to symbol programming; i.e. 
experience only within the six months prior to the outset 
of the research program. Very few instructors had more 
than two years experience with symbols, due largely to the 
HECeneediscoOvery and introduction of the Blissymbolics 


system. (Appendix 4a, Table 32). 
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The \"typical” symbol) instructional setting can be 
described as teacher-directed, although she had assistance 
from one or two other professionals (most likely a speech 
pathologist or an cecupational therapist) eel iemtedcilat.s 
involvement is usually greater than it is for the other 
involved professions. Although the teacher has one or more 
years experience with physically handicapped children in 


her professional capacity, she is relatively new to symbols. 


Frequently there is a speech pathologist who takes 
responsibility for regular speech and communication instruction, 
with follow-through of symbol instruction being undertaken by 


the classroom teacher. 


III METHODOLOGY 


DAgeS an 3 e= 1) 


1S 


Information was gathered through the following instruments 
and procedures: 
(a) Recording materials relating to the symbol user; 
) Recording material relating to the instructor; 
) Interviews; 
(d) Questionnaires; 
) 


Workshops for research instruction. 


A. Recording Materials Relating 
to the Symbol User 


L. eINT UPAR WANDS PINAL DESCRIPTION \(2..D' oF.) 


(a) Personal vitals statusticsson the child; 

(b) His past and present status with symbols; 

KG) A number of items on his physical condition; 

(d) His educational placement history; 

(e) Speech information; 

(é) Psychological assessments (formal) and evaluations 


of the child and his attitude to communication; and 


(g) His visual and auditory abilities. 


2. PROGRESS REPORT CEs Riss) 


SECTION 1 = COMMUNICATION (Comm.) 


(a) The means of communication used by the child 


(e.g. gestures and word board) ; 


(b) The child's level of symbol communication; 
(c) The equipment needs of the child in order to 
communicate; 


(d) The language model being presented to the child; 
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) (e) " Thevchild's Skill with symbols (.2. strategies, 
support needed, creativity); 


(£) Formal speech and hearing assessments. 


SECTION 2 - SOCIAL: (Soc) 


(a) With whom the child communicated and the quality 
of this communication; 
(6) To what extent the child used symbols to communicate 


(i.e. what places). 


SECTION 3 - ACADEMIC: (Acad.) 


(a) Time allocated by instructor to various academic 
activities; 

(b) An estimation of the child's academic level; 

CC) Visual ability < 

(Ce eskeadiness maternialiceutaslrzed: 

(e) Colour, shape and complexity levels of understanding 
9 for reading level; 

(£) The reading approach used and instructional method; 

(g) Symbol integration into reading programme; 

(h) An evaluation of the child's reading proficiency; 


(i) The frequency of reading. 


CRCTION 4. — ePSYCHOLOGICAL. “(Psyeh’) 


(a) The results of the last formal psychological 
assessment} 

(ob) A rating of the integration of symbols into the 
child s world and 

(ys AMrating of the child's attitade toward learning 


new symbols. 


3. ON-GOING PROGRESS REPORT 


) This report includes information on: 
. (a) Attendance; 


(b) Symbol displays used; 


Nees 


(C) SSIineroducevonsor symbols; 
(d) Reading series (if used) ; 
(e) Symbol creations; 


(f£) Changes of behaviour that were noted. 


B. Material Relating 12. (alos) AinsSieicbKvee@ne 


Je. -PROGRAM, PROGRESS -REPORT, (E32 R*.") 


(a) The instructor's experience; 

(bo) The interaction between symbol classes and other 
classes; 

(c) The type of program, 

(d) The number of symbol users and non-symbol users; 
{e) Program changes in personnel, extra instructional 
aids, additional special resources, preparation 

time, demands and facility to program in other 
areas; 
(£) Newly created symbols created by a group in a 


classroom. 


Each instructor was provided with a supplement which 
detailed all procedures and response techniques and included 
a glossary of terms. All recording materials were designed 
to be easy to complete and of practical value to the 


TA SEIEWIGIEIONE - 


Zen ANTERVLIEWS 


Three interviews were conducted with the sub-population 
instructors during the course of the research study. The 
format was informal,with common interest in symbols on the 


part of interviewer and interviewee contributing greatly 
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to good rapport. The interviews were designed to collect 
information regarding the variation and similarities in 
programming, materials being developed for symbol instruction, 
the procedures being undertaken to generate and maintain 
active interest among people interacting with the symbol 

user, future programming goals and needs, and suggested 


areas for future research. 
She QUESTIONNAIRES 


INSTRUCTORS ' QUESTIONNATRES: 


Midway through the study and upon conclusion of the 
study, two questionnaires were distributed to instructors 
with the intent of obtaining further details regarding 
current symbol displays, symbol programming, unmet needs, 
and parental involvement: questionnaires also explored 
concerns relating to the inappropriateness of symbol 


communication for certain students. 


PARENTS' QUESTIONNAIRE: 


In May 1975, a questionnaire was distributed to all 
parents of children residing at home who were engaged 
in the Evaluation Study. This was an exploratory survey 


intended to: 


1. Further describe the family population with which 
we were dealing; 

2. Ascertain how the child was communicating at home 
(i.e. with symbols); 

3. Further explore problems and expectations of 


parents. 


de7 


C. Workshops for Research Instructors 


1. INTRODUCTORY WORKSHOP 


Held at the beginning of the study (November 1975). 
Research instructors were given an overview of the study, 
detailed explanation of recording materials and opportunity 


for discussion and questions. 


2. EVALUATION WORKSHOP 


Held five months following the last recording (May 1976). 
Research instructors were presented with preliminary research 
findings and participated in discussions relating to the 


evaluation of research findings. 


The general objectives for data collection were: 
appropriateness of procedures to both Canadian and American 
settings, recognizing that they contained populations which 
were heterogeneous with regard to age, experience with 
symbols, intellectual ability, academic and residential 
placement, degree of disability, ease of responding, 
practical usefulness to the instructors in monitoring and 


evaluating the instructional -program. 


D. Evaluation of Recording Instruments 


and Procedures 


Through the feedback from instructors, obtained through 
interviews and the Evaluation Workshop, recording instruments 
and procedures were evaluated as increasingly easy to 
utilize, useful as informal recording tools, and generally 
relevant (the major exception being the limitations of the 
Progress Report and On-going Progress Report for use with 


symbol users at the lower intellectual levels). 


+TX7 


RETURNS 
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Although forty-four settings, representing one hundred 
and ninety-six (296) achildren ocmiginal ly agreed to partis 
cipate in the study, attrition reduced these 
numbers before returns for December 1974 were due. Reasons 
given for withdrawal were varied, but included insufficient 
staff, no appropriate children and poor administrative 
support (financially). It should be noted here, that 
research participation was made contingent upon attendance 
at the first Research Workshop held in Toronto, November 
1974, where instructors would receive all materials and very 
detailed and thorough instructions as to the recording and 
return procedure. For the December 1974 recording, returns 
on one hundred and fifty-seven (157) children, from thirty- 
two (32) settings were received. This is the group which 


was considered to comprise the research population. 


The following chart illustrates the changes in numbers 
of symbol users and settings from which returns were 


received each recording period. 


Table 1 

RETURNS 

Number of Children Number of Settings 

Recording, Period Receiving Returns On Receiving Returns From 
December 1974 ey BZ 

March 1975 147 31 

June 1975 139 30) 

September 1975 122 ay, 

December 1975 AL Sho) 21 


By the final recording deadline (due December 1975) the 
population was reduced by twenty-seven (27) children in 
eleven settings. The final population figures were one 
hundred and thirty children in twenty-one centres. Some 


centres who had been unable to return a September recording, 
but who were not discontinuing (see Appendix 8) their 


children, returned December 1975 data, accounting for,the 


increase in symbol users from September to December 1975. 


V DATA ANALYSIS 


pages, abo "=" =56 
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A condensed overview of the data analysis is included 
here. to provide Gamstructors with intormation 
as to the questions which were explored through quantitative 
analysis. Many other questions were asked in the study; these 
were more suitably answered through casuistic (relating to 
one or more individual cases) information, and are presented 
in other chapters. It was felt by the researchers that both 
kinds of data were required to provide useful information for 
evaluating the effectiveness of such a new communication 


system. 


Ae OUClInG (Of stie scuay 
1. DESIGN 


Due to the diversity of the population with regard to 
age,. 1.0. , experience, disability; ete. 1 was not possibie 
to establish a control group Lor comparison. “This does ence 
invalidate the data presented, it means only that conclusions 
may not be formulated as strongly as could have been done 
were a control group available. Through gathering information 
on each symbol user on each of the dependent variables at the 
beginning and end of study, as well as at regular intervals 
throughout the study, each symbol user was considered as 


serving as his own control. 


2. ORGANIZATION 


This is) the layout of the organization plan to 


follow: 


(a The numbers of the questions asked of the 
research are numbered on the left side of the 
page. 

(b) The questions are printed on the right side of 


the page. 
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(c)° The Operations and operants are presented in 


blocks and centered. 


(ad) The location reference within (a) the Evaluation 
study and (b)° within “the Research 
Report is specified under the question number. 
More detailed information regarding the data 
analysis can be found in the Formative Evaluation 
Of the Ontario Crippled Children's Centre Symbol 
Communication Program Research Report (Silverman, 
VOL6)": 


Question 1: How were the data gathered? 


a) Evaluation Study: 
Methodology section 


Lee lie 
b) Report: (Progress Report) 
Chapter IV 
Appendix x 
Question 2: How did we analyse the data? 


a) Evaluation Study: 


Data Analysis section 
y Raw Data 


b) Report: 
Data Analysis 
Section l 
Appendices i, 


Coding, Quantification, 
Variable Identification 
and Naming 


Habis SUNY 
Question 3: What do the data look like? 
(i.e. How many subjects of 
a) Evaluation Study: certain age, sex, 1.Q., 
Population section experience level, etc., are 
Caan aES SS = : there in the population?) 
b) Report: 


Phe: F 
Description of Frequency ake 


the Population 
Appendix ii 


Question 4: 


a) Evaluation Study: 


Data Analysis 
section 
Appendix 5 


b) Report: 
Data Analysis 
Section 3 
Appendix vi 


Question 5: 


a) Evaluation Study: 


Data Analysis 
section 
Appendix 6 


b) Report: 
Data Analysis 
Section 3 
Appendix vi 


Question 6 & 7: 


a) Evaluation Study: 


Data Analysis 
section 


b) Report: 
Data Analysis 
Section 4 
Assessment 
Section 
Appendices vii, 
\falat Sips 


Question 8: 


a) Evaluation Study: 


Data Analysis 
section 


b) Report: 
Data Analysis 
Section, 5 


wa 


Comparison of Dec,'75 and 
Dec. '74 data. (Method 


t-test for related 
samples 


A number of Analyses of 
Variance (ANOVA) were 
carried out with the 
variables: 

a) Age (3 levels) 
b)PetsOs (2 levels) 

c) Experience (2 levels) 
d) Disability (3 levels) 


A number of Regression 
Analyses were performed 
in which the SYMSKILL 
score (a cluster score of 
several communication 
measures), served as a 
criterion against which 
the contribution of other 
related variables (Commu- 
nication, Academic, 
Psychological, and Social) 
were weighted. 


The correlations of all 
variables in SYMSKILL 


with the total SYMSKILL 
score was computed. 


What was the change due 
to the year-long Symbol 
Communication Instruc-— 
tion Program? 


What is the effect of 

the. variables Age, 1202; 
Experience and Disability 
on the communication, 
academic and social 
variables? 


What are the variables 
that give the best 
prediction of a subject's 
skill with symbols 
(SYMSKILL) both am the 
short and the long term? 
Is there a difference 
between the experienced 
and inexperienced 

subject population? 


Of all variables that 
are combined into the 
SYMSKILL, Scones ise at 
possible to point out 
some that could be used 
as single predictors of 
a subject's skill with 
symbols? 


De 


Se CODING THE DATA 


It was decided to use the December, 1974 and December, 


1975° Program Progress Report (P.P.R.) data for quantitative 


analysis as these recording periods provided more informatio 


n 


than the other periods. The March, June and September (1975) 


returns were of more importance as sources of casuistic 
information. The items from the Program Progress Report 


which were coded could be categorized into 4 groups: 


1. Items which were quantitative: e.g. Age, 
Experience, 1I.Q., Number of symbols used by 
the chrlde 


2. Items for which the options did not have an 
intrinsic numerical value attached to them but 
which could be regarded as existing on a 
COnLINUUM sranging from, poor to excellent, /or 
Low to shaqhi, (etc a3 


® w" " 


B.eelLtems-which scouldjonly "be codedlas. {yes , “no”, 
or “not applicable",to which answers a number 


could be arbitrarily assigned. 


4. Items which required a ranking or ordering of 
the subject's performance by the instructor. 
In these cases the rank was recorded (e.g. 
instructors were asked to rank on a fixed choice 
question from 1 to 5, those with whom the child 


communicated the most.). 


4. VARIABLES IN THE ANALYSIS 


The total number of variables in the analysis was 160. 


A close correspondence was retained between the items in the 


Program Progress Report and the variables derived from 


those items (see Appendix 1). A variable corresponded with 


ad GueseEvon Of pari~ot, aiquestion. fromthe, P.P.R.. Like the 
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items of the P.P.R., the variables could be divided into 
those relating to the Initial and Final’ Description (1DEyy 
Communication, Academic, Psychological and Social aspects of 


the subject's performance. 


Some variables stand out for their importance in the 


study. These independent (or experimental) variables are: 


(1) “EVOn "(the observed’ 1:0: *scorencoded assKetarded- 


less than or equal to 79, or Non-retarded: 
Over 80); 


(2) Experience (the level of experience of the subject 
coded as Experienced: prior to August 1974, 


or Inexperienced: after September 1974); 


(3) Ager (coded intor ages 1-57 -6-9,, 710-1576 and over: 
for 1974; collapsed to three categories in 1975); 


(4) Disability (the degree of disability is a compound 
score ~- see Appendix 2--and has been coded into 


three categories of mild, medium and severe). 


A fifth variable of importance was 4k10l cn sumbels | (SYMSr eee 
It contained five communication items, the scores for which 
had been added together and recorded as a cluster score 

representing a subject's skill with symbols (see Appendix 2 


for coding explanations) 


It will be noticed that the dependent variable names 
are italicized. This is a convention which will be adhered 
to in this chapter. If a variable name is used without 
elaboration the reader is referred to Appendix 1 where the 
complete significance of the variable in its relation to the 


P.P.R. item is recorded. 


The basic characteristics of the subject population 
presented in the Description of the Population used data 


from December 1974 and December 1975 recordings. The variable 
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names correspond to those used here and in Appendix 1. The 
quantitative analysis did not concern itself with the 


sub-population described in the Population section. 


Since the distribution of the subjects in the 
sub-population for the important descriptive variables was 
very similar to that in the total population and since the 
number of subjects not included in the sub-population was 
very small, it was decided to analyse only the total 


population: 


Be Change Due to the Year Long Symbol 


Communication Instruction Programme 


Le IN THES TOTAL POPULATION 


The question "Was there a positive change?" can be 
unreservedly answered in the affirmative. Forty-nine 
of the 160 variables were selected for comparison. The rest 


were omitted because: 


(a) No change was possible, e.g. age, sex; 
(Db), *Behere? were Scoring: di firenl ties; or 


(oe VWheretwere ansutficient data - 


Of the 49 variables that were compared, 32 showed a 
Significant positive change, 2 changed in the reverse 
direction and 16 did not show a Significant changé. From a 
consideration of the specific variables, it will become 
clear that these results are better than the quoted numbers 
indicate. (The variables, the number of cases (n) and the 


probability level (p) can be found ‘in’ Appendix 5). ) 


POSTRIVE CHANGE: 


The following variables were found to have moved ina 


positive direction from December 1974 to December 1975: 


1. Interest tn communication ; 
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Integration of symbok communication ; 
- Number of symboks related to; 
Child's Attitude to Learning new symbols; 


2 
3 
4 
5. Integration of symbols into neading activities i 

6 Reading score? 

i CoLows condepa 

8 Abikity to sekect one picture from many; 

9. Abikity to select one shape from many; 
10. Integration of symbols into reading materials; 
ll. Reading proficrency; 


i2,. NatuxHe of S0cwal Anteraction (1.6.*° rom attention 
getting to initiation )a<and 


13. All of the communication variables studied, with 
the exception of Speed (Ability) to Learn symbols. 


NEGATIVE CHANGE: 


There was only One variable which exhibited significant 
negative change: the Observed Language comprehension level. 
Only a tentative explanation for this unexpected result can 
be offered without further research. It is possible that 
with the instructors having improved feedback because of 
symbol communication, their evaluation of language comprehension 
levels could be more realistic with less tendency to over- 


evaluate. 
PES UN Vin ee RE EAR DE DiS US vie Gass 


The change scores for the retarded subjects have an 


identical significance pattern, except for: 


il Gos evivieduals. O1e: 

2. Alertness; 

3 Language ants trme; 

4 Assessed Language comprehension. 


Observed 1.9. scores as well as Alertness and Language ants 


tame allocation showed a significant increase for this subject 
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group, while Assessed Language comprehension did not change 
Signifacantly fasyat did, in. the total popwlation. 


Gn othe Eifects of vhs0., -ExperLencey 


Age and Disability 


1. RATIONALE FOR SELECTION 


The purpose of looking at these variables was that we 
might reasonably assume that they were not subject to change 
resulting from the program. Each one of the variables describes 
the subject in what was expected to be a significant aspect 
of his existence and capacity. In other words the variables 
measured stable characteristics of the subject which might 
reasonably be expected to influence his performance in the 
symbol program. It was therefore important to determine 
the effect of the independent variables (1I.Q., Experience, 
Age and Disability) on the other dependent variables. It 
was with this in mind that the heading for this section was 


explored. (See Appendix 4(b), Tables 1 thru 4). 


2. THE EFFECTS OF I.Q. AND AGE ON PERFORMANCE 


CODING: 


Subjects with an I.Q. score from 10-79 were assigned to 
the retarded sub-group and subjects with an I.Q. score of 80+ 
were assigned to the non-retarded group. Age was divided as 
follows: subjects 1-5 years; subjects 6-11 years, subjects 
I-15 Vedas, ang those lot .weans (see. Appendix, 2)... .1.0., 
then, has two categories while Age has four. A positive 
effect with either the I.Q. or Age variable indicates the 
correspondence of a high score on Age or I.Q., with a high 


score on that variable listed. 


oe). 


POSITIVE, EFFECTS, OF 24.05. (1974): 
I.Q. was found to have a positive effect on the 
following variables: 
1. Akentness;: 
Reading scone; 


2 

3. Means of communtcation : 

4 Interest sn communtecatizon;: 
5 


Integration of sSymbok communitcatzon «nto 
other aneas; 


(op) 


Attitude to Learning new symbors: 


Iai Nbr. Cidey seo deal with Acs tenes 
misunderstanding ; 


SRALU O10as; 

Je LOCA ARAL A007 
10. Proficiency with symbols: 
Dei CC Li SUMDOX Bat 
12. Number of symbols in best sentence; 
13- Number of Symbols in typrcak sentence: 
14. Speed of Learning symbols: 
15. Intenest in creating new symbols; 
16. Number of settings. 


Thus, it may be said, for each of these variables, that a 
high F-QOnwas §e0und stoscorrespond to, a high degree of 
ALenrtness, (or Reading Score, etc.) and vice versa. There 
were no variables negatively affected by 1.Q. (that is, the 


higher the I.Q., the lower the variable score). 


POSITIVE EFFECTS OF AGE (1974): 


With the exception of Alertness, the Age variable had a 
positive effect on the same variables as I.Q., again 
demonstrating the correspondence between higher ages and 
higher scores on each variable. The finding that the same variabl 
are positively affected for both I.Q. and Age, enables one to 
postulate that brighter and older subjects produce better 


scores on these variables. 
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NEGATIVE EFFECTS OF AGE (L974) % 
Age was found to have a negative effect on: 

1. Number of play materials (utilized by the 
child, providing "symbol readiness") ; 
Incorporation of symbols into pkay materrals; 
Time for Listening: 


Time 40% communtcatzon; 


Mm & W ND 


Time £04 neading- 


As might be expect, the older subjects utilized fewer play 
materials and the amount of symbol incorporation in play 
diminished. While older subjects spent less time engaged in 
listening activities, the middle age groups (i.e. 6-15 years) 
spent more time on communicatjon and reading activities than 


either younger or older groups. 


INTERACTION EFFECTS OF AGE AND 1.0. (1974): 


An interaction exists when the effects of I.Q. and Age 
are not independent of each other or when Age, for example, 
has a certain effect at one I.Q. level and no effect or much 
less effect or even an opposite effect at the other I.Q. 
level. The same might happen with 1I.Q. at different Age 
levels. The following variables showed a significant 
interaction between these two variables: 

1. Number of play materraks (utilized by the 
child, providing "symbol readiness") ; 
Incorporation of symbols into pkay matersaks; 
Reading scone; 

Number of Symbols in best sentence; 


Interest in creating new symbols; 


2 
& 
4 
5. Number of symbols in typical sentence; 
6 
7 SRiLL in ASymboks. 


The means of the Number of play materials and the 
Incorporation of symbols into play materials decreased over 
Age. This decrease was much larger for the non-retarded 


subjects than for the retarded subjects (see Appendix 4(c), 
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Tables 1 and 2). There appeared to be very little symbol 
incorporation in play materials for the young and old groups € 
of the retarded (i.e. 0-5 and 16+) and the older non- 


retarded group. 


Although Reading score showed a substantial increase 
over Age for both I.Q. groups, the pattern differed. While 
the means for the retarded group increased over Age, reaching 
their highest value in the older group (16+), the non- 
reeauded group's means peaked in the 12-15 year age group 
and declined in the old group (see Appendix 4(c), Table 3). 
It might be noted here that generally education for the 
non-retarded physically-handicapped person now over 16 had 


not been available when they were younger. 


Interaction was also demonstrated in the next three 
variables: Number of symbols in best sentence, Number of 
Symboks in typicak sentence and Interest in creating new | 
Symboks. This interaction effect was due to the fact that € 
the means for the retarded subjects remained virtually the 
same or increased slightly over Age (with the two younger 
groups combined), while the non-retarded means showed a 
substantial increase over Age (see Appendix 4(c), Tables 4, 
5,6). It is this differential effect of levels of Age and 
I.Q. that is reflected in the significant interactions. The 
same interaction occurred in Skill in symboks. 


I.Q. AND AGE EFFECTS FOR 1975: 


On the whole, the effects of I.Q. and Age were less 
pronounced in 1975 than in 1974. Due to attrition it was 
necessary to recode the Age factor. This may invalidate a 
direct comparison of 1974 and 1975 Analysis of Variance 
results. (For detailed discussion of the 1975 variables for 
which there were sufficient data and which showed a different 
Significance pattern between 1974 and 1975, see the Research ( 
Report (Silverman, 1976).) 
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Se LHR SEPPRCTSSOF L.O2.eAND, BXPERIENCH, 
AND AGE AND EXPERIENCE 


CODING : 


The Experience factor has two levels, inexperienced and 
experienced. In this study, with such a diverse population, 
the Experience factor can only be considered when a comparison 
is made in December 1974 between the group of symbol users 
with 0 to 3 months experience (inexperienced) and the group 
of symbol users with 4 months to a maximum of 3 years, 3 


months experience (¢€xperienced). 


When the comparison is made in December 1975 between 
symbol users who now have 1 year to l year, 3 months 
experience (inexperienced) and symbol users with 1 year, 

4 months to 4 years, 3 months (experienced), the differences 


level out. 


POSITIVE EFFECTS OF EXPERIENCE AND AGE : 
Only three variables from 1974 were examined with 


regard to effects of Experience and Age: 


We 8Chald's frustration 
Means of communication 
3. Absthity to deal with Listener's misunderstanding 


The effect of Experience was significant for the Means 
of communtceation indicating that experienced subjects had 
more means of communication available to them than 
inexperienced subjects. The Age effect on the Ability to 
deal with Listener's misunderstanding was significant, 
indicating that older subjects were better able to cope 


With this) situation. 
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NIL EFFECTS: 


Experience and Age showed no effect on the Child's 
srustration and degree of Experience did not affect the 
Abikity to deak with Listener's misunderstanding. There 


were no Significant interactions. 


POSETIVE EFEECTS OFT. OF SAND UEXPERBENCE: 


Here, there were three variables examined with regard 
to ob9 7 4u0datva: 


1. Means of communication 
2. Interest tn communication 


3. Interest in creating new symbols 


The variables positively affected by I.Q. in 1974 were 

Interest in Communication and Interest in Creating New Symbols. 
It appears then, that higher I.Q. scores are associated with 
higher scores on these variables and vice versa. Since these 
relationships appear elsewhere as well, it may be concluded 


that. l.Q%,4s a strong determinant of symbol skill. 


Experience showed a positive effect with Interest in 
ereating new symbols on the 1974 data. 


Means Of communtcation showed an interaction effect in 
1974 (see Appendix 4(c), Table 7), showing that the experienced 
subjects scored higher than either inexperienced group. It 
is interesting to note, however, that the Inexperienced 
Non-retarded subjects scored lower on the variable than 


their retarded counterparts. 


4. THE EFFECTS OF DISABILITY ANG EXPERIENCE 


CODING: 


Disability has been divided into three levels, 


mild, medium and severe (see Appendix 2). 


ee 


Py POSDLIVE) EPPECTS:MOPRS DISABILITY: ANDVEXPERIENCE's 


The variables examined with regard to this breakdown 


were: 


Number of settings; 

Highest skRikl anea attained; 
Proficiency with symbols: 

SRiLL in Aymboks; 

Integration of symbol communication; 
Number of Symbols in best sentence: 
Number of Symbols in typicak sentence; 
SRAkL aneas; 

Attitude to Learning new symbols; 
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Nature of soctak interaction. 


Disability was found to have a positive effect in 1974 on 
variables 1 through 5, while Experience (in 1974) was positively 
affecting variablestl through’ 5 “and® 8 and>9." All other 
variables showed no effect. While both Experience and 

9 Disability showed an effect on variables 1 through 5 , 
the effect of Disability was somewhat more complex. The 
scores of the subjects in the medium disability group were 
higher than both the mildly and the severely disabled subjects. 


There were no interaction effects. 


CHANGES IN 1975 DATA: 


In 1975 all the effects of Experience had vanished as 
had many of the Disability effects. (For detailed discussion 
regarding the variables which were not significantly affected 
by Experience and Disability in 1974 but were affected in 
1975, and interactions which emerged, see the Research 


Report (Silverman, 1976) .) 


5. THE VARIABLES THAT) GIVES THE BEST 
PREDICTION OF SKILL IN SYMBOLS 


iB SHORT TERM PREDICTORS : 


Also referred to as monitor or assessment variables, 


these were variables measured in the 1974 data that were 


2) 


believed to be predictors of?skill) with symbols Ory thers2 
independent variables in the study, it was expected that 

some would be more strongly related to the Skill <n symboks 
score than others. It is these variables which would be 
useful as predictors of a subject's symbol skill. The 
monitor variables for inexperienced subjects in December 1974, 


in order of importance, were: 


. Ability to deak with Listener's misunderstanding; 
Number of Symbols nelated to; 

Interest in creating new symbols; 

- Speed of Learning symbols; 

AssesSed 1.9. 
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For inexperienced subjects in December 1975, in order of 


importance: 


. Absthity to deak with Listener's misunderstanding; 
Number of Symbols in best sentence; 

Number of Settings: 

Number of Symbols in typicak sentence; 

Alertness, 


Toe wn 


For experienced subjects in December 1974, in order of 


importance: 


1. Interest tn creating new symbols; 

2. Number of symbols; 

3. Number of symbols in typical sentence; 

4, Interest tn communtcatizon; 

5. Abikity to deal with Listener's misunderstanding; 
6: 


Smallest prcture size, 


For experienced subjects in December 1975, in order of 


importance: 


1. Abikity to deak with Listener's misunderstanding; 
Number of symboks; 

Number of settings; 

Number of symbols in best sentence; 
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Types of Statements. 
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Overall, it is evident that the Ability to deak with 
Listener's misunderstanding and the Number of symbols are 


very consistent predictors of skill with symbols. 


LONG-TERM PREDICTORS: 


Long-term predictors were directed towards selection of 
a set of variables which would predict the subject's Skill 


An Symbols score to be obtained in the (near) future. 


The long term predictor variables for the inexperienced 


subjects, in order of importance, were: 


1. Attitude to Learning new symbols; 

2. Abilkity to Learn auditorrly; 

3. Number of symbols related to; 

4. Reading score; 

5. Ability to deak with Listener's misunderstanding. 


For experienced subjects, in order of importance: 


Number of symbols in typicak sentence; 
Number of settings; 

Reading scone; 

Types of Statements: 

Child's frustration: 
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It was found that the scores on the Child's frustration 
behaved in the opposite way to those of the other predictors: 
that is, a high score on frustration meant a low score on Skill 
i4n Symbols and a low frustration score meant a high skill 
score. It could be that those who scored high on SYMSKILL 
were experiencing less frustration, as they had a more 
adequate means of communication. For the long-term predictors 
there was a clear distinction between inexperienced and 
experienced subjects. The former had as important predictors 
only non-symbol-related variables, while the experienced 
subjects' future performance on Skill in symbols was 


predicted by their present ability with symbols as measured 
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by the variables Number of symbols in typrcak sentence and 
Types of Statements. 


eh SKILL IN SYMBOLS 


The individual variables composing this score were 
examined with regard to their relationship with Skil in 
Symboks. The variables correlating highest with Skill in 
Symbols were the ones that could be used as single best 
estimations of the subject's Skill in symbols (See Appendix 5, 
o. 149 ). The child's Proficiency with symbols was the single 
best indicator of the subject's symbol skills as measured by 
this variable. If interest was in a quick assessment of the 
child's current functioning, then the Proficiency with symbols 
score would give us the best information short of gathering 


all data necessary to compute the Skill in symbols score. 
Lé INSTRUCTOR RELIABILITY 


Recognizing the variability and bias that could be 
found in a study dependent on instructor ratings, an 
improvised reliability test was performed at a research 
workshop. The test involved assessment of a child on 
certain variables, after the instructors had viewed a four - 
minute tape on each and had been given some descriptive 
intormacion., wit. was’found™ that the relvapiiity of 
instructor ratings was very high or that there was very 
Littler Diassin the winstruceors “judgment. A Similarerindind 
emerged with regard to the rating regardless of the 
particular children. It indeed, the instructors” ratings of 
the children in the main study are as reliable or as unbiased 
as those of the experiment, this adds to the value of the 
data gathered in the main study and to the results of the 
analysis and finally, to the conclusion drawn in this and 


other chapters. 
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8. CHANGE IN PERFORMANCE 


For both the total population of subjects and for the 
retarded subjects, the change in performance between 1974 
and 1975 was impressive. Although change occurred in the 
whole population, it was repeatedly more pronounced for 
the retarded, inexperienced, younger and moderately (and 
severely) disabled subjects. This is a very rewarding 
result, and although controls were difficult to establish 
and factors other than the symbol instruction program 
could have had an effect on both instructors and subjects 
(for example, the "Hawthorn effect"), the positive impact of the 


program appeared strong. 


9. THE EFFECTS OF I.Q., AGE EXPERIENCE 
AND DISABILITY - SUMMARY 


It would appear from the data analysed that I.Q. and 
Age are the most important factors having effect on some 
assessment variables and a strong and consistent effect on 
communication and academic variables. The effect of 
Experience was present in 1974 but had all but vanished in 
1975. It was found to make a slight difference to Skill in 


Symbols however. 


The effect of Disability was generally as expected in 
that the moderately and severely disabled subjects often 


performed better than the mildly involved group. 
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1 The Symbol System 


1. EVALUATION OF VOCABULARY USAGE 


Table 34 (Appendix 4(a)) is illustrative of a summary 
of the total population showing a general trend of category 
usage from beginning of study (December 1974) to end of 
study (December 1975). Analysis under specific age groupings 
brings some more unique concerns particular to each group 
to light. High-volume recording appeared to be the rule 


throughout the study period to the following categories: 


Dec. '74 DEG .y2 > 
Yes/No 89% 913 
Things 88% 95% 
People 833 93% 
Emotions 813% O22 
Actions 717% 92% 


A higher frequency of the use of actions was found by the 

end of the study,as the majority of symbol users progressed 
in their skills and proficiency with the system. It is also 
not surprising that use of descriptive words increased with 
dexterity in the system. Many differing attitudes were 

found to exist with regard to the use of manners and question 
words, but these will be examined more closely according to 

a breakdown into age categories. (see Vocabularies section of 
Handbook, p. 160) 


In December 1974,"Questions"and"Manners"were used least 
frequently. Their relative position with regard to frequency 
of use was maintained in December 1975; however, the 
amount of use had increased - 85% of the population were 
using Descriptive words. The least used category was 


Questions - with 70% of the population using them. 
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There was a general trend toward expansion of all vocabulary 
categories and more extensive use over a one year 
period. Similarly, there was also a tendency for the 
negative usage (oi non-use) categories to decrease while 
the positive groups continued to move in an upward 


progression. 


PARTS OF SOEEECH > 


(1) High Frequency of Use. 


Nouns were ranked as the most frequently used part of 
speech in December 1974 and December 1975. The general trend 
showed a small increase from 79% to 87% as the most frequently 
used part of speech. This finding is not surprising,s since 
nouns are generally considered to be high information 
words, especially in the telegraphic type sentence structure 
which is often associated with symbol output. With the 
present discrepancies in the literature, accurate estimates 
of the average vocabularies of speaking children for any 
age level are wpractically impossible. Win amattemptl to 
measure the proportions of various parts of speech from a 
sample of running conversation, nouns seem to comprise only 


about,20% of, the, total, words: used. ) This’ is: often felt to 
be largely due to the necessities of sentence structure and 


naturally, other percentages are shifted accordingly 
(McCarthy, 1966). It is speculated that the higher 
frequency of noun usage in symbol communication results from 
the many instances where nouns serve as high information 
bearing words. Other categories of words often needed for 


"good" oral communication are omitted. 


It should also be noted that the rankings for third and 
fourth parts of speech showed very small fluctuations among 
verbs, adjectives and pronouns all occurring between 10-20% 
in December 1974. For adjectives and pronouns, there was an 


INcreasecmtousse=— 7 ls and tor verbs, to 23% by December 1975. 
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(2) Rarely Used: 


It was found that auxiliary verbs, articles, conjunctions, 
adverbs, "wh?! questions, negatives, prepositions, secondary 
verbs and noun modifiers were utilized with very low frequency 
by students in December 1974. This finding comes as no 
surprise, since children who were in the early stages of 
development of symbol communication would not have the 
expertise to utilize such sophisticated structures. It is 
suggested that these structures would be used 
more extensively with the introduction of more complex 


syntactical structures (see Appendix 4(a), Table 35). 


By the end of the recording period general use of all of 
the parts of speech previously grouped as rarely used showed 
a moderate degree of usage. While there was still a low 
frequency of use in many categories, there were notable 
increases in use of prepositions, auxiliary verbs, noun 


modifiers and wh. questions. 


The category of children's questions has always 
received special attention in the literature, not only in 
major development studies, but also from such noted people 
as Piaget. There is little agreement among the various 
studies in regard to the types of questions asked. The 
playful and attention-seeking character of many of the 
speaking child's questions may be stressed ,since children, in 
building up their knowledge in various areas often ask 
questions to which they already know the answer. The same 
may hold true for the symbol population, as they seek 
gratification in their newly established mode of communication. 
Presently, the puzzle remains unsolved as to which question 
words and how many question words should be included at 


various levels of symbol use. 
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2. EVALUATION OF SYMBOL USAGE 


The symbol strategies have all been relocated to the 
top of the standard 400 B.C.F. display (Revised December 
1L975)i2 SSeparaczon of the sittrategres’ fron the remainder of 
the vocabulary was done for ease of location. It facilitated 
communication to have all strategies located in one area; 
it was felt, however, that the arrangement of the 
strategies within that location should be flexible so that 
the most frequently used strategies were also most 


accessible. 


The following table provides a breakdown of the 
strategies according to frequency and quality of use, based 
on the entire population in December 1975. Too few symbol 
users were uSing strategies in December 1974 to find any 


patterns at that time. 


Talbaliewell 
SYMBOL STRATEGIES - December 1975 Total Number - 114 
Not 

Strategy E&G le a le Stated Used by 
Opposite 49% LTP 24%, 16% 
Combine 25 YS} 52 48 
Tense 35) 26 39 61 
Exclamation We 20 68 Sy 
Big/Little 29 ily 59 Al 
Part of speech 
IndLeator Pall 32 47 ys) 
Relativiser 6 10 84 16 
Symbol part ri 11 76 18 
Other 3 3 94 6 

E = excellent F = fair 

G = good P =) poor 


From Table 1 it is apparent that the stragegies used 


most frequently (i.e. more than 50%) by the general population 
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are: Opposite, Tense, Part of Speech. Those used 
moderately (i.e. 33%-50%) are: Combine, Big-Little Meaning. 
Those used rarely (i.e. less than 33%) are: Exclamation, 


Symbok part, Relativizenr. 


It would appear that there is confusion as to the 
definition of the Bag-Little Meaning strategy as referred 
to in Semantography (p. 367). -This is an advanced strategy 
and thought to be used by few, if any, symbol users. That 
41% of the population were rated as to their performance 
on this strategy led the investigators to suspect that the 
meaning of this strategy was unclear. A random survey of 
symbol instructors produced four different meanings for 
this strategy, none of which was the intended meaning. 
Consequently, the findings with regard to the Big-Little 


Meaning strategy are considered to be unreliable. 


COMBINE STRATEGY : 


Table 2 
CHILD'S ABILITY TO CREATE NEW SYMBOLS 
December 1974 December 1975 
Description No. Of Hone Now OF OE 
Children Total Children hocal 


No interest in creating 
symbols 


Contributes to creating 
symbols but highly 
dependent 


Attempts to create new 
symbols but needs assist- 
ance to complete 


Independently creates new 
symbols; poor quality 
Independently creates new 
symbols; requires minimal 
assistance for symbol to 
be accepted 


Independently creates 
acceptable symbols 


Independently creates 
exceptional symbols 


Total 
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The strategy of combine, which allows for the creation 
of new symbols, is worthy of special attention. Table 2 
provides an indication of the general population's interest 
and ability to create new symbols in December 1974 compared 


with December 1975. 


In general the children's interests and abilities to 
create new symbols increased over the one year period. The 
large number showing no interest in creating new symbols in 
December 1974 either could have improved or could have been 
among the discontinued subjects of the study. In all other 
categories, the number of children increased from December 
1974 to December 1975. Even at the highest level, 5% of 
the total population were independently creating either 
acceptable or exceptional symbols in December 1974,as 


compared with 12% in December 1975. 


The results considering the child's ability to create 
new Symboks were also analysed according to Age and I.Q. sub- 
group breakdowns for December 1974 and December 1975 (see 
Appendix 4(c), Table 6). The results indicate that for both 
1974 and 1975-the effects of Age, and I.Q..on the. child's 
abitity 40 cheate new symbols are statistically significant. 
That is to say, a young retarded child would likely have 
less interest in creating new symbols; whereas, a non-retarded 
16 year old is more likely to be independently creating 


acceptable or exceptional symbols. 


As explained in the Blissymbol System section of the Handbook 
(p. 19) rules have been formulated for creating new symbols. 
One guideline is that classifiers are positioned first with 


modifiers following sequentially. 


The interviews conducted in the Spring of 1975 and 
again in December 1975 queried the instructors of the sub- 
population as to whether the rule of "classifier first" was 


workable with their particular children. 
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There were about as many instructors interviewed in the 


Spring of 1975 who felt that the rule classifier first was 

workable for their children in creating new symbols, as é 
there were instructors who stated that this was not a 

workable rule. Some were undecided and had qualifying situ- 

ations as to when it was applicable and when it was not. 


What follows is a summary of the reasons leading to their 


conclusions. 


Merits of using "classifier first" 


(a) Classifier helps the listener clue in and 
interpret meaning; 


(b) Assists with teaching of concepts; 


(c) Children learn from model teacher sets; 
(d) Follows French language structure; 


(e) Standardization. 


Problems with using "classifier first" 
(a) Not natural, but children can learn it by rote; 
(b) More logical to follow English word order; 


(c) Equipment - users give as first symbol, the & 
one appearing first in scanning; . 


(d)jyDitficuLerconcept, for! vyoungior, low functioning 
child to understand; 


(e) Confusing, as visual system does not parallel 
auditory input of English phrase. 

In December 1975,when the instructors were interviewed 
again as to whether there were any changes in their opinions 
about the rule of "classifier first", in general more were 
using the rule as a model for the children to follow. How- 
ever, what was being accepted from the child ranged from 
allowing the child to choose what he would use, to encour- 


aging him toguserthesrule, to insisting that he use themuule. 


Fortthe mostupant, the instructors were trying “tofteach 
the rule by using it’ as a model but were vaccepting ‘what the 
child) produced vandsnoteinsisting On the ClascilLiersr incu. 
Some continued to feel that it was too much to expect from 
their lower functioning children. Many working with younger 
children React hat not introduced the concept. Some felt ¢ 
that it was useful to have a rule; others felt it was useful 


to the listener but not to the symbol user. 
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As well as interviewing instructors regarding their 
Opinions of the rule, an analysis was made of the newly 
created symbols submitted with reference to the rule for 
March 1975 and for December 1975. First the submissions 
were groupedaccording to whether they were representing 
Single words, compound words or pictographs. Then the 
single and compound words were coded as to whether the 
classifier or modifiers appeared first. In considering 
the compound words it became apparent that many of the 
created symbols fell into another category - that of direct 


Lrans lation trom= Engi asin. 


Table 3 


USE OF COMBINE STRATEGY 


Mareh 1975 December 1975 
No. # 
Single Words Tp) 76 94 


Description 


Compound or double words 18 
Pictographs a) 
Total 
Single Words - Classifier 

~ Modifier 


Total 


Compound or Double Words 
—s Gilassiet 1 er 


6 
- Modifier 3 
we 


= Dinect Lranslation 


18 
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The opinions expressed by the instructors as to whether 
the rule of "classifier first" WaS workable was reflected in 
the analysis of newly-created symbols for single words. 

From Table 3 it is shown that while more than half the 
single-word symbols submitted had the classifier appearing 
first in both March and December, there was a decrease of 
Single words where the classifier came first from 68% in 


March to 56% in December. 


An interesting finding emerges in looking at the com- 
pound words. Fifty per cent of the examples in March and 
65% in December Followed a direct translation of 
English in creating compound words, such as "fire truck”, 
"water safety". It seems that the first word or component 


was being considered as an adjective modifying the second 
part, and hence follows English order. 


In reacting to the use of direct translation as the 
pattern commonly employed to create new symbols for double 
or compound words, the recommendation came forth for form- 
alizing a new strategy which would signal the creation of 
a new symbol according to direct translation, as distinct 
from the Combine strategy where the classifier is first. 
It was thought that two distinct and separate strategies 
with their own unique and individualized rules would make 
for quicker, unambiguous interpretation on the part of the 


listener. 


At the May Evaluation Workshop, participants were 
asked to address themselves to the following questions as 


they pertain to specific Age/I.Q. sub-groups: 


1. When creating new symbols, do they 
(a) Use pictographs? 
(b) Use; the irulewVclassitier farsi for 
single words? 


(c) Use the rule “classifier first” for 
double or compound words? 


(d) Use Combine strategy when doing a 
direct translation of double words, 
or do they see it as two separate 
words with no indicator? 
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2. When teaching, not creating, has it been 
GitrrcuLlea stor sthe-schildren to Learn symbols 
Woreltutakl Pntoetne category Of direct@tratis-— 
lation,such as workman, workbook, black- 
board? 


3. Discuss their reaction to introducing a new 
strategy to mean direct translation. 


0-5 Non-retarded Sub-group: 


Instructors indicated that with this sub-group they 
didenoteattempt, to teach the rule “of "classifier first” 
for either single or compound words. Young children tended 
to follow the order of English phrases and, while some 
instructors provided the model with the classifier first, 
the order they expected and accepted from the children 
paralleled the language which the children heard. This 
group was satisfied to use Combine indicator as a signal 
that a new symbol was being created, without having a new 


strategy to distinguish two styles of creating. 


6-12 Non-retarded Sub-group: 


The majority of this group did not use pictographs for 
creating new symbols; however, those that do, found them a 
useful and effective way to expand the system. It was 
emphasized that a distinction should be made between the 
functional use of pictographs which could not be classified 
as Blissymbols but could be functional in a specific setting, 
and the inappropriateness of printing such pictographs for 
general circulation. If pictographs are used within a 
specific setting they should be distinguished from the 


Blissymbols in some way, e.g. a different colour or outline. 


There were strong differences of opinion regarding the 
use of the rule "classifier first". Some strongly wanted 
to follow English word order and "parallel the language of 
the environment"; whereas others found the classifier first 


to be desirable and of assistance to the listener. 
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The compromise position which emerged was to show the 
model of classifier first in teaching and in publications, e 
but to accept modifier ofiivst inJcommunication from the 
child. THiS group didnot, see vayneed sto introduce agiew 
strategy to indicate direct translation. The recommendation 


was simply to do it without any signal. 


[2+ Non=retardéed ’sub—groups 
This group did iwnot use pictographse,. For this popula 


tion, putting the classifier first was a desirable objective. 

The instructors would accept modifiers coming first in . 
creating new symbols during a discussion, but they felt it 
important to teach the rule in order to preserve the stand- 
ardization of the system. As with those discussing the 

6-12 Non-retarded population, this group felt that Combine indicator 
should be reserved for creating new symbols using the rule, 

and that for created symbols using direct translation the 

first word be considered as an adjective modifying the 

second component. This eliminates the need for a new 

strategy. This group found no difficulty in teaching com- 6 
pound words using the rule of classifier first. ‘It does 

not upset the children receptively, however, the children 


had difficulty using the model expressively. 


0-5 Retarded 

Muchwof ,this discussion, was not relevant to this qroup-. 
Most are not involved in the creation of new symbols. The 
children would be exposed to the model only through the in- 
structor's examples or publications. Most instructors felt that 
following English order would be most appropriate for this group 


and sthat. toedemandsthe classifier @rirst would, bes too sea na. 


In summary, one general conclusion emerging from these 
discussion groups appears to be that providing the model of 
classifier first is desirable; however, expectations for 
the child's use of the model would vary according to age and e 


I.Q. level. Most instructors do not encourage the creation 
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of pictographs; however, on the occasions when they are 
created, they should be restricted to a functional use in 


a particular setting and should not be considered part of 


the Blissymbol System. While saqme will continue to use 
direct translation for creating caqmpound symbols, there did 
not appear to be the need to standardize a new strategy; 
rather, the first component should be considered as an 
adjective modifying the second with no special signal 


necessary. 


OTHER STRATEGIES: 


Range of Meantng Strategy: 


This strategy was recommended for use by the child to 
indicate that he wanted an expanded meaning of the symbol 
beyond the printed word which accompanied the symbol. This 
would be used by the child when the listener was perseverat- 
ing over the word accompanying the symbol, and not giving a 


meaning beyond that specific word. 


ThevGraup Giscussing 2ts application for the 0-5 Non= 
retarded population thought it was a useful strategy, not 
only for the listener, but also for teaching the child in 
a concrete way the concept that one symbol has a range of 
meanings. This new strategy was not considered to be nec- 
essary for the 12+ Non-retarded group as it was generally 
felt that they» could convey this message in another way such 
as spelling. This group also cautioned against introducing 
too many strategies as they could only be used with a 
limited number of people, unless a glossary of strategies 
accompanied the child making it possible for the unfamiliar 
person to understand them. Those concerned with the 0-5 
Retarded group liked the concept of this strategy but wanted 
the symbol to convey the meaning of "another" or "different 


word" rather than "range of meaning". 
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In summary, generally the concept of this strategy was 
considered to be useful except for the older Non-retarded 
group who were capable of expressing this idea in a diff- 


erent way. 


Colours 


Both C.K. Bliss and the Blissymbolics Communication 
Foundation make use of numbers to indicate colour. The 
basic difference is that Bliss follows the colours of the 
spectrum so that similar colours follow sequentially 
(Semantography, p.286); whereas, BCF's arrangement alter- 


naces, dabkeande light colours: 


None of the groups, regardless of Age or I1.Q. level, 
felt that the Semantography version for colour was desirable. 
All felt it was too sophisticated for children and that, 
particularly for young children who may be experiencing 
difficulty discriminating colours, the BCF arrangement was 


less confusing and easier to learn. 


Body Parts: 


C.K. Bliss has designed a way of indicating specific 


body parts. trunk of human body and yarious 
pdsitions of pointers 
. v 


additional pointdrs in oth2r positions can be used to 
indicate other parts of the human body. 


Gon) ti a)iga (len Ge) a 


left neck right joint waist joint 
shoulder shoulder of a of leg 
e 


QJ 52) eeu) 


nN 
+ lungs Stomach crotch 
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All instructors reacted favourably to this way of 
extending the number of body parts available to the symbol- 
user. They felt this should be available as supplementary 


vocabulary rather than as part of the core vocabulary. 


COMPARISON OF RETARDED AND NON-RETARDED 
IN SYMBOL USAGE: 

The use of strategies for the retarded population was 
compared with their use by the non-retarded group (see 
Table 4). There was greater response to all the symbol 
strategies being used by the non-retarded population than 
by the retarded population, except for the strategies 
Big-Littkhe Meaning, Relativizer and Symbol Part. The general 
confusion regarding the Big-Little Meaning strategy has 
been explained earlier. Relativizer and Symbol Part were 


used with equal infrequency for both populations. 


et 


Table 4 
SYMBOL STRATEGIES: COMPARISON OF NON-RETARDED AND RETARDED SUB-GROUPS 
Descrintion Non-retarded Retarded 7s 
i N ie N i Difference 
Opposite E ey) 247 S| 8% 16 
G 20 43 18 28 15 
F 5 Mal 14 22 Mi 
P 4 9 7 ihit 2 
Not answered 6 ' at 32 19 
Combine E 1 227; dL 273 20 
G is) 9 14 a 
F iL7/ 5 8 9 
P 13 i, iwh Zz 
Not answered il 33) 43 66 343) 


Exclamation 
Mark 


Big & Little 
Meaning 


Fl wOawWUUU HSOOFfFNM) FOUNMN!) OWON OO 


Part of speech 
indicator 


Pe 
NNO 
APonr) wuunns 


hb 
~ 


WWUORP]ORPNNE 
DNwWEN| NRWE I 


Not answered 


96% 
No 
Answer Answer 


Number 
Answering 
Questions 


ie 


In Table 5, the three most commonly used strategies are 
compared for the Non-retarded and Retarded sub-groups. 
Opposite, Combine and Tense are used by over 68% 
of the Non-retarded population at one of the four proficiency 


levels. 


Tabikegs 


SYMBOL STRATEGIES (OPPOSITE, COMBINE, TENSE): COMPARISON OF NON-RETARDED 
AND RETARDED SUB-GROUPS 


Non-retarded Retarded 
N 

Opposite | 
excellent, good 31 67% 23 36% 
| fair 5 Ae 14 paid 
| poor 4 9 7 Lt 
not used 6 13 251, 32 

| Combine | 
excellent, good 17 O17, 10 16% 

fair 8 sf 5 8 | 
poor 6 13 7 it 
not used 15 33 43 66 


Tense 
excellent, good 


facet 


poor 


Number Answering 
Questions 46 65 


The percentage of the population recorded as Excellent and 
Good was higher in the Non-retarded population than in the 
Retarded. Also the percentage not using these strategies 
at all was consistently greater in the Retarded population 
than in the Non-retarded. 


With regard to the other strategies - Exclamation 
Mank, Big-Little Meaning, Part of Speech, Relatrvizenr, 
Symbok Paxt - the numbers recorded within both populations 
as using them as either Excellent or Good were too small for 


comparison figures to be useful. 


The differences between Non-retarded and Retarded use 
of symbol strategies are not always striking; nevertheless 


there is a general trend toward higher frequency of use and 


si) 


toward a higher level usage of the three most generally used 
strategies within the Non-retarded sub-group as compared 
with their usage in the Retarded sub-group as defined in this 


study. 


In Table 6, the most commonly used non-symbol strategies 
are compared for the Non-retarded and Retarded sub-groups. 
A lower level of usage by the Retarded was reported.for all 
categories. The percentage not using these strategies was 
also greater in the Retarded population, except for 


gestures,where both groups were comparable. 


Table 6 


NON-SYMBOL STRATEGIES 
Non-retarded Retarded 


Alphabet - 
initial consonant 


ih 

Not used 
Alphabet 
endings 

Des 


Not used 


Spelling 
3 
Not used 


Gestures 
content 


Le 
Not used 
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In Table 7, relating to categories, the same pattern of 
usage is shown by both the Retarded and Non-retarded 
populations; however, with the Retarded, the usage is 
generally less. The area showing the greatest difference 
(192) }s-that—-of—Questions"™.-Lt-isinteresting:.to note 


that this category relies on initiation by the user. 


Table: 7 


USE OF CATEGORIES WITHIN SYMBOLS 
Non-retarded Retarded 


Yes/No 
Manners 
Questions 
People 
Actions 
Emotions 


Descriptive words 


lie 
as 
3. 
4, 
Dis 
6. 
Yas 
8. 


Things 


Total Number 


Withereterence to the number of Types of statements 
(Table 8), a large proportion of the Retarded population 
(72%) lies in the range from 1 to 3; whereas with the Non- 
retarded population, a more even division occurs with 54% 
utilizing I to 3 types of statements: and 45% utilizing 4.to 6 


types of statements. 


Table 8 


8). 


NUMBER OF TYPES OF STATEMENTS 


Non-retarded 


Number of Types of: 


Statements 


No Answer 


Total N 
Responding 


Statement Types 


Statement 


Negative Statement 


Retarded 
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3. REPORT REGARDING SYNTAX OF SYMBOL UTTERANCES 


Because of the functional semantic perspective with which most 
of the instructors viewed syntax (see Syntax section of Handbook, 
p. 32), it seemed appropriate to examine the symbol utterances 
submitted during the study with regard to the meaning conveyed. The 
categories by which the symbol utterances were coded and organized 
were derived from the early semantic grammatical (SG) rules as 
presented within the Environmental Language Intervention Strategy 
(ELIS) (MacDonald and Blott, 1974) and from strategies and 


constructions within Blissymbolics. 


It must be mentioned that in using the ELIS presentation of the 
early SG language rules as the basis for the coding categories for 
symbol utterances, liberty has been taken with their application as 
developed by MacDonald and Blott. Within ELIS, the SG early language 
rules derived from the semantically based approach to grammar of Bloom, 
Schlesinger and Brown, are placed in a clinical design directed toward 
diagnosis and training. In the Evaluation Study they have been 
utilized as a starting reference for the organization of symbol 
utterances. It Should not be inferred, because the early language 
rules were referenced, that early symbol utterances were being 
considered as paralleling early speech or that the symbol utterances 
were limited to two-symbol constructions (see results which follow for 
the range of utterance lengths and the additional categories required). 
Particularly within the population sample selected, the range of 
receptive language capabilities differed greatly from that which would 
occur with early language users. (See DESCRIPTION OF POPULATION SAMPLE 
SELECTED, page*57,-1or age, grade level/,eetc.) > VA, further) limitation 
in the use of the early grammatical rules was recognized: reliance 
solely on the instructor's translation to obtain the semantic component 
of the utterance, restricted the value of the information obtained. 

It was felt, however, that in spite of the gross differences between 
the early speaker and the early symbol user, and the limited infor- 


mation with respect to the environment of utterances, the ELIS SG 
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rules, with the addition of other SG categories and Blissymbolic 
constructions, provided a framework for an initial examination 


of symbol utterances with reference to semantic intent. 
DESCRIPTION OF POPULATION SAMPLE SELECTED : 


In order to arrive at a manageable number of utterances for 
analysis, a sample population was selected from the total population. 
This sample consisted of all symbol users in the grade levels (at 
time of symbol introduction) of Kindergarten, Primary, Grade 1, 

Grade 3 and Advanced Elementary, within the non-retarded symbol- 
using population, who had begun symbol instruction prior to 
September 1974. Their number totalled 43, 47% of the total 
experienced, symbol-using population (which numbered 92 and composed 


59% of the total population). They included students from all symbol 


classes and students who were the only symbol users in their classrooms. 


They resided in both institutional and home settings and were 


educated in a range of setting types. Their instructors numbered 25. 


The age range of the sub-population students was from 5 to 


29 years with the average age of 11 years. 


Score Ranges in Skill in Symbols and Reading Scone were: 
SKILL IN SYMBOLS (see Appendix 1, p. 110) 


1974 range: Se toso79 
hbo psa ran ge: Leto. 09 
Change in SKILL IN SYMBOLS range: -38 to +39 
Mean Change: 8.9 


READING SCORE (see Appendix 1, vp. 109) 


1974 range: Chast eo 7h) 
1975 range: 18” 63-478 
Change in READING SCORE range: =21, to.t+21 
Mean change: Zao 
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The students’ means of accessing the symbols were: 


Electronic equipment not required PAs) 

(pointed to symbols) 

Had electronic equipment 3 

Required electronic equipment but ‘| 

unavailable 

Required improved electronic equipment i 

Other means used (e.g. eye pointing) 4 

Not stated Lie. 
Total 43 


The Types of¢ Statements! of which the students were capable: 


December 1974 


No. of Statement 

Types Number of Students 

LL ee, 

Z 10 
3 8 
4 5 
5 3 
Not Stated Lf) 


Of the sample students, during the period December 1974 to December 
1975, 8 increased in the number of statement types of which they were 


capable; 5 decreased. 


From this population sample the typical and best symbol 
utterance2 for December 1974 and December 1975 were selected for 
examination. The total number of utterances, submitted by the 
instructors in a form which could be coded, was 108 (of a possible 


172). Examples of symbol statement categories appear in Appendix 7. 


Types of statements refers to statement, question, command, negative 
statement, negative question. 


2 (i) Typical and best symbol utterances - as evaluated by students' 
instructors (see Syntax section in Handbook, p. 47). 


(ii) An utterance can be composed of one or more principal clauses, 
each of which is equivalent to a statement. 
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The number of symbols in the coded utterances: 


Number of symbols in BEST Utterance 


1974 Range: 1-17 Mean: 6 NOm Ome Urtemancesr 34 
1975 Range: 2-17 Mean: © NOM Oe Utstesance si 20 
Change wirom, 197 4 3to C95), Range s =4 to +il 

Mean: srdb aie 


Number of Symbols in TYPICAL Utterance 


1974 Range: Halal Mean: 4 Now Of Uteewances: 34 
1975 Range: a5 Mean: 5 No. of Utterances: 210) 
Change pEron e974 Sto, L975 7) Range: S=A\ sete) Grill 
Mean: Al 
MoOnsore Ue tema mcecic 108 


Each statement was coded according to the semantic grammatical rule 
category which represented the total statement. In the case of 
compound sentence utterances, each principal clause was coded 
separately. The total number of principal clauses (statements) to 
be coded was 1151. the order in which the symbols appeared within 


the statements was not considered in the coding. 


Table 1 presents the number of statements for each semantic 
grammatical rule category. In tallying the incidence of each 
grammatical rule category, only the code assigned to the total 
statement was considered. Table 2 presents a summary of the 108 
utterances coded according to sentence type, parts of speech, 
time reference, descriptives, symbol and non-symbol strategies, 


tense indicators and plurals. 


lwithin the 108 coded utterances, the number of conjunctions which 
joined principal clauses (included or inferred) totalled 7. As each 
clause was coded separately it will be noted that there is a 
discrepancy between the number of utterances and the number of 
statements coded. 


> Me 
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SEMANTIC GRAMMATICAL RULES 


Categories Number of Statements 
Best Typical 


=i 1. Agent + Action 
x Ae INSET ON, aP Op ieee 
x Sy Agentet action + Object 
* 4. Agent + Object 
eo 5. Entity + Locative (place to which, 
from which, in which) 
e+ 6. Action + Locative 
lx + 7. Agent + Action + Locative 
| + 8. Agent + Locative 


9. Locative 
. Agent + Action + Object + Locative 
11. Action + Object + Locative (Imperative) 


* 
++ 

bb 

=) 


XE 35 12. Agent + Action + Locative + Ablative 
(by what means or instrument it is 
| done, accompaniment ) 
ae 13. Agent + Locative + Ablative 
x + 14. Agent + Action + Locative + Ablative + Dative 
Die 15. Agent + Action + Ablative 
pe ie. Agent + Action + Object + Ablative 
x + 17. Entity + Dative (interest, purpose, 
doer, indirect object) 
Se oF 18. Agent + Action + Dative 
K ae 19. Agent + Action + Object + Dative 
+ 20. Agent + Modifier + Object + Dative 
x + 21. Agent + Action + Locative + Dative 
+ 22. Agent + Locative + Dative 
+ 23. Locative + Ablative 
16 24. Agent + Modifier + Dative 
25. Object alone 
26. Modifier alone 
x 27. Object + Instransitive Verb + Object 
or Modifier 
x 28. Agent + Action + Clause (beginning if, 


that, all uses of relativizer) 
29. Agent + Modifier 


me <a ++ 30. Negative Statement In the 3 examples, 


* a) non-existence ) the negative symbols 
* b) rejection ) were positioned 
* c) denial ) before the verb. 
TORAT 
Categories considered "more advanced". (see p. 62) 


Categories derived from ELIS 
Coded as to whether the preposition was included or inferred 
Coded as to whether negative positioned before or after verb 


x 
* 
4 
+t 


Mabileq2 


BLISSYMBOLIC CONSTRUCTIONS 


Categories 


Descriptives (included within a sentence) 


(a) attribucr1on 


(b) possession ' included 
" inferred 
(c) recurrence 
Tense Indicators 
Past —- indicator included* 
- indicator inferred 
Present - indicator included* 
- indicator inferred 
Future - indicator included* 
- indicator inferred 


Classification of statement 
(a) at beginning of sentence 
(b) at end of sentence 


Time reference 
Time reference within prepositional phrase 


Putieal! 


Symbol Strategies 
Combine 


Like 
Opposite 


Non-Symbol Strategies 


Gesture 
Letter 
Word 


Use of articles (the, a) 
Use of to (word) 
to (symbol) 


Sentence Types 


Compound —- with conjunction 
- without conjunction 
Questions (The 4 sentences cited used Bliss 
order: question symbol followed 
by statement order.) 
Imperative 


Parts of Speech 


Secondary verbs, included 
Secondary verbs, inferred 


Conjunctions, included 
Conjunctions, inferred 


Prepositions, included 


Number of Cases 


In Best 


Nm FR OI hd 


ee NS wo We 


in hy pmeaL 


as 


i Wate || 


in 


porta) BONE ISS 


Oo PERU 


* In all cases cited, the tense indicator was positioned before verb. 
(See discussion re syntax model, page 32, Handbook) 
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From the best statements, 1975 and 1974,1 (numbering 36) 
Ne groups of statements were selected for a comparison. The 
division into two groups of statements was primarily based on 


the inclusion/exclusion of both the agent and action symbol. 


Group A was comprised of statements designated as more 


advanced, such as the following statement types: 


Agent + Action 

Agent + Action + Object 

Agent + Action + Locative 

Agent + Action + Object + Locative 

Agent + Action + Locative + Ablative + Dative 
Agent + Action + Ablative 

Agent + Action + Object + Ablative 

Agent + Action + Dative 

Agent + Action + Object + Dative 

Agent + Action + Locative + Dative 


Object + Intransitive verb + Object or Modifier 
Agent + Action + Clause 

Actton + Object + Locative 

Agent + Action + Locative + Ablative 

Negative Statement 


nS total number recorded was 31. 


Group B comprised statements considered less advanced 
(i.e. lacking an agent and/or an action symbol). The only 
statement types which could be included and for which there were 


examples were: 


Agent + Object 

Locative 

Agent + Object 

Agent + Locative + Ablative 


The total number recorded was 5. 


The statements of Group A and Group B were compared with regard 
to the inclusion of Blissymbolic constructions, sentence types and 
parts of speech; the symbol users who produced the statements were 
compared according to age, grade level, number of symbols available 


and performance with symbols. 


lwhere possible, the subject's 1975 best statement was examined for 
the comparative study. When the 1975 statement was not recorded, the 


subject's 1974 best statement was taken. 
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The total number of best statements utilized in the comparison 
was 36. These were derived from the utterances of 34 persons for 


whom best statements were recorded. 


Interesting comparisons can be made between the students 
whose statements were included in Group A and those whose 


statements were included in Group B. 


Group A students numbered 29 and were spread over all age 
and grade levels (with heavier concentration at Kindergarten, 
Primary and Grade One levels). Their symbol displays contained 
100 or more symbols except for one student and the 
number of statement types recorded for them was evenly distri- 
buted over the range from 1 to 5. Their mean score for 
SYMSKILL was 45 and their change in SYMSKILL between December 
1974 and December 1975 averaged 13. The range in number of 
symbols in their best sentences was 2 to 21 with a mean of 9. 
The following figures demonstrate Group A's use of Blissymbolic 


Constructions, sentence types, parts of speech: 


(1) Blissymbolic Constructions: 


negative zs, 
descriptive 32 
tense indicators 15 
time reference 11 
plural 5 
gestures 2 
letters 8 
words 2 
like: stnategy z 
opposite strategy @) 
combine strategy a 


(2) Sentence Types: 
compound 
questions 


imperative 


C 
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(2) Paressel specch: 
prepositions 
conjunctions 
articles 


secondary verbs 14 


The Group B students numbered 5. All were below 11 years 
of age and below the grade one level. The symbol displays 
contained 100 symbols or less and the number of statement types 
of which they were capable was 1 or 2. Their mean score for 
SYMSKILL was 22 and their change in SYMSKILL between December 
1974 and December 1975 averaged 13. The range in number of 
symbols in their best sentences was 2 to 4 symbols with a mean of 
a. Their total use of (a) “the Blissymbolic Constructions, - (6) 
the sentence types of compound, questions and imperative, and 
(c) the parts of speech of secondary verbs, conjunctions and 


prepositions, was limited to 3 instances: 


descriptive 1 case 
conjunction 1 case 
time reference 1 case 


The preceding comparison between Group A and Group B, 
although very gross, suggests that a growing complexity of 
sentence construction is paralleled by an increase in use of 
Blissymbolic Constructions, number of sentence types and number 


of parts of speech. 


It is also interesting to note that upon initial examination 
the length of symbol utterance could be taken as an indicator of 
the complexity of symbol utterance. In the Group A statements, 
the mean length of utterance (MLU) was 9; in the Group B symbol 
statements, the MLU was 3. A relationship between length of 
utterance and complexity of sentence construction could also 
be inferred from the quantitative analysis of data. From the 
regression analysis, Number of symbols in best Sentence and 


Number of sSymboks in typical sentence were identified as 
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variables closely related with SYMSKILL. From the analysis of 
variance, the effect of both Age and I.Q. upon those two 
variables was demonstrated, leading one to associate length 

of utterance with degree of symbol skill. It was also shown 
through the t-test for related samples (see Appendix 5), that 
these two variables showed a change which can be inferred as 


relating to the symbol instructional program. 


A note of caution must be made, however, with regard to 
ueEidlazong the length of symbol utterance as an evaluation measure. 
Not all symbol users are physically able to produce long utterances. 
At this stage of symbol usage, particularly with reference to the 
severely physically handicapped population, the MLU could be quite 
misleading. For them, a brief statement which communicates their 
meaning would be more effective and would represent greater 
knowledge and skill than a longer utterance. Their need for the 
development of a concise yet advanced form of symbol output makes 
it imperative that criteria other than MLU be considered in 


assessing effectiveness of symbol utterances. 


There is an urgent need for categories and terminology to 
describe different styles of symbol output and for controlled 
studies to compare the symbol usage of different populations. It 
is hoped that this preliminary examination of symbol utterances 
will stimulate the development and refinement of means for 
analyzing and evaluating symbol utterances and will serve as 
motivation for further research. The value to be derived from 
refining a syntax appropriate to this totally visual medium makes 


this an important area for attention. 


m | 
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B. Factors Affecting Blissymbol Communication 


1. A STUDY OF THE POPULATION WITH REFERENCE TO THE 
RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN SYMSKILL AND ASSESSMENT-RELATED VARIABLES 


In addition to describing the total population on 
those variables which are part of the initial assessment 
(Appendix 3), specific groups of the population were 
studied with regard to their functioning on the assessment- 
related variables. Four groups were arrived at, based on 
initial SYMSKILL score in December 1974 coupled with amount 
of change in the SYMSKILL score from December 1974 to 
December 1975. The cut-off points in SYMSKILL and in change 
of SYMSKILL were chosen to include approximately 203% of 


the population. The criteria were as follows: 


= fOr Lnitaal SYMSKILL score: 


Low SYMSKILL included subjects scoring 
20 points or less 


High SYMSKILL included subjects scoring 
44 points or more 
=*tor Change in SYMSKILL: 


Low amount of change was defined as 
2 points or less 


High amount of change was defined as 

30 points or more 
The crossing of these two selection criteria produced four 
groups with either Low or High score and Low or High change. 
The actual number of subjects for these groups was con- 
Siderably smaller than 1/5 of the population. These four 
groups are identified as follows: 

Table 1 


SNAMSIRICEN 
Number 
Description in Group 


HII High SYMSKILL score 1974 
large amount of change 


HILO High SYMSKILL score 1974 


small amount of change 


LOHI Low SYMSKILL score 1974 
large amount of change 


LOLO Low SYMSKILL score 1974 
small amount of change 
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Graph 2 


CHANGE IN SYMSKILL POINTS 
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MEAN SCORES ON SYMSKILL FOR 1974 AND 1975 « 


MEANS OF AMOUNT OF CHANGE IN SYMSKILL POINTS € 
FROM DECEMBER 1974 TO DECEMBER 1975 


LOLO 


Possible SYMSKILL score range: 0-122 
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The mean or average scores of the groups were considered 
for descriptive variables in December 1974 and variables 
relevant to the initial assessment in December 1974,in order 
to make a comparison among the groups on the basis of 
initial skill with the symbol system and progress after one 


year. 


DESCRIPTIVE VARIABLES: 


For the descriptive variables of Age, I.Q., Experience 
and Disability levels, the mean scores for the HIHI and 
HILO groups were the same and the means for the LOLO and 
LOHI groups were the same. Differences did occur between the 
two HI groups and the two LO groups, but these were related 
to differences in initial SYMSKILL score, not to the amount 
of progress after one year. The means of those bec’ nning 
with a high SYMSKILL score, regardless of the amount of 
change to follow in the next year, were in the 12-15 age 
range, the non-retarded intellectual range, the experienced 
symbol-user group, and at the level of moderate physical 
disability. On the other hand, the means for those with an 
initial low SYMSKILL score, regardless of the change score 
were in the 6-1l age range, the retarded range, the 
inexperienced symbol-user group and the level of severe 
physical disability. The Age variable was chosen as a 
representative example of this group; its mean scores are 


given in Graph 3. 


Graph 3 
MEAN AGE LEVELS 

W 16+ 

© 
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Some of the variables related to initial assessment 
showed no outstanding differences across the four groups. 
Table 2 presents these variables along with their cor- 


responding means. 


Table 2 
VARIABLE MEAN 
Assessed Language comprehension Grossly below to 
1-2 years below 
Observed Language comprehension Grossly below to 


1-2 years below 


Speech prognos1s 
Subs titute/complement 
Highest visual Level 

Chikd's (rustration 
Lome 


oe ee 


Heating diagnos1s Normal 


ASSESSMENT-RELATED VARIABLES: 


The following are assessment-related variables where 


differences in the mean scores for the groups were apparent: 


Interest tn communication 

Ability to deak with Listeners misunders tanding 
Speed of Learning symbol 

Interest tn creating new symbols 
Attitude toward Learning new symbols 
Reading score 

1.9. - Assessed and Observed 
Alertness 

Visuak problems 

PActure S4Ze 

Number of symbols related: to 
Auditory attention 

Abikity to Learn auditorcky 
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The 1.9. variable was chosen as a representative example 
of this group of variables. Its mean scores for Assessed and 
Observed 1.9.'5 are plotted in Graph 4. 


Graph 4 


MEAN I.Q. SCORE 


high-average 


op) 
al 
e average 
6 uss nether Ae at 
fj low-average 
Pi 
'S) borderline 
oe <midd 
H 
moderate 
severe 


HIHI HILO 


Assessed 1.9. 
—=—==—- Observed 1.9. 


The general trend appearing is that the mean scores for 
HIHI and HILO groups are usually similar, and typically at 
the highsendsofmthe rating«scale for a,particular variable. 
While the scores on the assessment variables reflect diff- 
erences between the two LO groups and the two HI groups 
with regard to initial SYMSKILL scores, they are not useful 
in distinguishing those in the HI group who have a high 
degree of change from those in the HI group where amount of 


progress is small. 


Generally, the difference between the mean scores of 
variables for the LOLO group and LOHI group is greater 
than the difference between those for the two HI groups. 
Typically the LOLO mean is lower and near the bottom end 
of the rating scale. The mean score for LOHI group gener- 
ally falls between the LOLO mean and the means for the two 
Hi sroups. 


va 


The patterns presented for the means scores on //cSual 
attention, Auditory attention and Abikity to Learn through 
the auditory channel deviated from this general pattern. 

On all three variables the means for LOHI group were as high 
as or higher than the means for the two HI groups. The 

good ability to attend both visually and auditorily no doukit 
contributed to the HI change score in SYMSKILL, even though 
they began with low SYMSKILL scores. 


The statements which can be made with reference to this 
analysis are suggestive. Further more controlled study of 
these patterns would need to be undertaken before any defi- 


nite statements could be made. 


on FACTORS AFFECTING LIMITED ACHIEVEMENT 


From the December 1975 interviews and questionnaires, 
the following reasons were given for why some children 


should not have been started on a symbol programme. 


(a) Lack of interest in communicating; 

(b) Inability to understand process of 
communicating through an alternative 
medium; 


(c) Not ready developmentally - poorly assessed; 


(d) Communication with speech as effective as 
communication with symbols - due to physical 
limitatwvons cha ids could not gaintaccess ico 
large enough number of symbols; 


(e) Speech improved to the extent that symbols 
were no longer needed; 


(£) Lack of family support and co-operation; 
(g) Severe behaviour and emotional problems; 
(h) Mental level of functioning too low; 

(1) Extensive physical problems; 

(Jj) Functioning above the readiness level; 
{kju Thevonklyichild antthe, setting: 

(1) The appearance of dyslexic symptoms; 
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(m) Deteriorating vision; 


(n) A deaf child learning reading, typing, 
math and total communication - the child 
was overloaded by too many systems being 
taught simultaneously. 


In order to supplement the information from the 
instructors as to the inappropriateness of symbols for some 
children, the case studies of those 22 symbol users having 
regressed SYMSKILL scores* were reviewed in order to 
identify common and recurrent factors which were associated 
with the regressed SYMSKILL scores. Not all children in the 
study described by these variables regressed in SYMSKILL; 
nevertheless, these variables described those symbol users 
who did regress. The following is a summary of the 


analysis of the common factors: 


Table 1 


COMMON FACTORS IN SYMSKILL REGRESSION 


Description Number 


Symbols used as a complement to 
speech and/or with mobile child 


Change in instructor (recorder) 
and/or residence 


Requires electronic equipment 
and/or seating 


No regular instructional program 
in chronic care setting 


Extremely poor ability to attend 


Highest level of visual materials 
child relates to is concrete 
objects (1974-75) 


We auchandeeOte— ato tou DOinteSs in SYMSKILL) score from 
December 1974 to December 1975). 


The: 


Along with Table 1, one or more of the following was reported 


as well: 
Taibi lie 


ADDITIONAL FACTORS IN SYMSKILL REGRESSION 


Description Number 
Bilingual (second language not 

translated on symbol board) 

Emotional difficulties - depression 

Observed I.Q. moderately retarded 


Visual problems: 


(a) acuity (c) focusing 
(b) perceptual (d) limited visual field 


Institutional residence 


Infrequent use of symbols at home due to: 
(a) lack of acceptance 
(b) speech better understood than 
symbols 
(c) child refuses to use symbols 


In looking atsTable.l Sac distinction lcan be made 
between those factors related to the child's abilities and 


those over which others have control. 


CHILD SRELAT ED: Number 
Factor 


Complement and/or mobile 
Poor ability to attend 
Highest level visual materials 


Sie Hu 


Total 
DEPENDENT ON OTHERS: 


Factor 


Change in instructor and/or setting 
Equipment and/or seating 
Irregular programme 


= 
(n}Wo OV O 


MOVES NL 


Of the 22 children who had regressed SYMSKILL scores, 
over twice as many were described by factors dependent on 
others, compared with those described by factors relating 
to (the child: 
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Teri tSclicsloneas tOethne GUultabrlity OL symbol use 
is with specific reference to the physically handicapped 


child with communication difficulties. 


During the course of the study, populations other than 
the physically handicapped, were identified for whom symbols 
could possibly help with their communication difficulties. 
These included: retarded (Vanderheiden, 1975); multiply- 
handicapped, autistic, aphasic, adult stroke patients (Hughes, 
1976), people with auditory perception difficulties, stutterers 
(Singleton, 1976); those with delayed language development, 
deaf (Goddard, 1977). For some of these populations 
exploratory work is being conducted as to the feasibility 
of symbol use; however, to date there is little documentation 
available regarding these programs. Individualized 
assessment procedures need to be developed to ascertain the 
suitability of symbols for these different populations. 

Many of the factors outlined in the assessment for the 
physically handicapped lacking functional speech might be 
considered; however, the emphasis on specific factors could 
be different. As well, there are likely additional factors 
tO,ConSloer, . speci tic. to. each, particular. population.».J~This 


is an area of future research and development. 


ips: 


Cay Eitects of Blissymbol Communication 


1. READING AND READING ACTIVITIES 


The Evaluation Study findings show that by December 
1975, the last recording period of the study, 84% of the 
children in the pre-school kindergarten, and early primary 
population were using four or more play materials which 


provided symbol readiness. 


Table 1 


NUMBER OF PLAY MATERIALS (December 1975) 


Description Number Percentage 


Only 40% of the materials incorporated symbols at a 
Significant level. One would hypothesize that the limited 
incorporation of symbols into play materials resulted from 
lack Of, preparation time, for other antormation-from 
instructors indicated a strong need for play materials 


containing symbols. 


Table 2 


INCORPORATION OF SYMBOLS INTO PLAY MATERTALS (December 1975) 


Description Number Percentage 


Minimal Incorporation 
of Symbols 38 60 


*Significant Incorporation 
of Symbols 25 40 


otal 
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*XKEY 


Incorporation of symbols into play materials was considered 
as significant if 5 or more points were accorded to play 
materials. 


(a) Symbols are not incorporated into play 
material; toy offers preparatory training. IP Point 


(b) Toy has some reference to symbols. 2 Points 


(c) Symbols are totally incorporated into the 
play materials. 3° Foints 


Information from the Evaluation Study December 1975 
recordings showed that 87% of the symbol users inthe primary 
and above populations were uSing reading materials into 
which symbols had been integrated. For 57% of this 


population materials were "adapted often or totally". 


Table: 3 


INTEGRATION OF SYMBOLS INTO READING MATERIALS (1975) 
Description Number Percentage 
Symbols never part of 
instructional reading materials 


Symbols occasionally part of 
reading materials 


Reading materials often are 
adapted to include symbols 


Symbols are totally integrated 
into reading materials 


Totaw 


With regard to the reading approach, instructors were 
asked to identify their approach as one of: global (holistic- 
analytic; including language experience, sight vocabulary, 
whole phrase); atomistic (synthetic-decoding; including phonic, 
linguistic, alphabet-based, colour coding, new alphabet) ; 
eclectic (basal readers, programmed learning, reading labs, 
multi-media). 


al - 


In March 1975 a survey of the reading materials being 
used by symbol instructors yielded reports of a wide number 
and range of reading programmes with no trend toward any of 
the three approaches. By December 1975, 37% of population 
were receiving reading instruction through a global approach 
and 312 through’ am atomistic approach. IL .is Interesting sce 
note that evaluations of the approaches in December 1975 
give more positive ratings to the global approaches which 
emphasize visual skills and to eclectic approaches which 


allow flexibility on the part of the instructor. 


Table 4 


READING APPROACH USED (1975) 


Considering 
Not Using Using Approach Suitable* 


Description 


Global 76 63% 44 OW % 28 63% 
Atomistic 83 69% 3h7/ SylyA 7 197% 


Eclectic 


(Population Reported on = 120) 


*KEY 

Excellent 4 Points Reading approach was 
Good 3 Points considered suitable if 
Fair 2 Points 4 or more points were 
Poor iL | onatinte allocated ster dite. 


One frequently expressed concern would appear not to be 
substantiated, from the study findings. Jf 1s oftem tele 
that symbol instruction will interfere with a student's pro- 
gress in reading as a result of the allocation of time toward 
symbol communication. The change in reading level scores 
during the Evaluation Study, would suggest that symbol instruc- 
tion does not negatively affect reading performance even in 


the short term. 
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With regard to the implementation of the reading 
approach, little change occurred during the study. In both 
1974 and 1975, the reading instruction was individualized 
for over 60% of the "grade one and over" population, with 
the remaining approaches being used roughly equally with 


4-202 Ofethe population. 


Tabiles 


IMPLEMENTATION OF READING APPROACH 


Description haute 25 
1974 ISN je 
Individualized Instruction 46 46 
Paired Instruction i 14 
Level Grouping 16 16 
Non-Graded Grouping ja 12 


| Total Number Responding to 
| this Question 76 65 


ee eee eee ee ee ee 
For some subjects, more than one type of implementation was 


UsSsde-ecniSsOoccurred more. frequently in 1975 than in. 1974. 


In 1974 the population was distributed into the 


following reading levels: 


5% in pre-school and early kindergarten; 
1% ain early grade one (pre-primer) ; 

7% in grade one (primer) 
7% in grade two or higher. 


By 1975 the remaining population was distributed as follows: 


21% in pre-school and early kindergarten; 
53% in early grade one; 

13% ain grade one; 

9% in grade two or higher. 


US 


Table 6 € 


READING SCORE (December 1974 and 1975 


Number Percentage 
1974 Oe 1974 LSS 


Nursery 


Pre-school 


Early 

Kindergarten 

Late 

Kindergarten/ 

Early Grade 1 31-42 

Pre-Primer 43-54 

Primer 55-66 

Grade 2 67-78 6 6 5) @ 1 

Grade 3 and | 
bee 79-90 3} 3 2 Bh 
“tat lode oats coer 
| Total Number Responding 144 es 100% 96% | 
{ H 


€ 


The 1974 and 1975 reading level scores and the 
description of change in reading score for the non-retarded 
and retarded populations, (see Appendix 4a, Table 37) demonstrated a 


general improvement in reading skill. 


With regard to time allocation, the research findings (see 
Data Analysis section) indicate a general move from time spent 
on the development of listening skills and therapy to time 
devoted toward reading and writing (or typing). As the 
symbol program progressed there was a change in time 


allocation toward all the language arts. 


The Evaluation Study findings indicate that reading 
tends to be generally supported by symbol communication. 
Further study would be valuable, however, in clarifying the 


relationship between symbol communication and reading. 
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2. SPEECH AND LANGUAGE DEVELOPMENT 


iene wal 

PROGNOSIS FOR THE DEVELOPMENT OF FUNCTIONAL SPEECH 

December 1974 December 1975 

INO. enue %  @ue INO), LONE b @it 

| Description Chitleicem  IWeyezill Chamidtenwelotal: 
Not applicable 20 134 aes 10% 
Poor Te Tal 88 70 
Limited 20) iL DD ily 
Good 5) 3 3 v2 

pe otrad dey) 126 


During the course of a one-year period, the data shows 
that among those people using symbols there is relatively 
no change in the prognosis for the development of functional 
speech. These statistics are based on the opinions of 
speech pathologists and symbol instructors in related fields. 
Although the total number of children being reported on is 
slightly lower in December 1975 (126) than the number in 
December 1974 (157), the largest percentage of the popula- 
tion is ranked as having a poor prognosis for the develop- 
ment of functional speech. In both time periods approxi- 


mately 70% of the population falls under this category. 


These statistics deal specifically with a predicted 
prognosis for the development of speech as an effective 
means Of communication. This does not pertain to the 
General level Oo intelligibilityyot (single words sand short 
phrases. More specific information may be gleaned from 
the questions dealing with the highest level of communica- 
tion obtained and the question of symbols as a substitute 


vs a complement to speech. 


Table 2 which deals with the change in the level of 
functional speech shows that a portion of the population 


did show an improvement in this area. 
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Table 2 


CHANGE IN LEVEL OF FUNCTIONAL SPEECH 
December 1974 December 1975 


Mes Oe i one No. of Os 
Description ChaslidsenwelocaL Children Total 


Deteriorated 
over 2 years 


Remained same 
over 2 years 


Improved over 
2 years 


Total 


In those five cases where the level of functional 
speech was found to deteriorate, further examination of 
these cases revealed that in all the individuals reported, 
the deterioration could be attributed to a general physical 
condition. The diagnosis of such children was recorded as 
progressive central nervous system disorders or strokes 
causing severe or traumatic insults to the central nervous 
system. In such cases, each individual's general level 
of physical functioning was also found to have deteriorated. 
This degeneration in functional speech was not found to be 
directly related to the child's use of symbols in any way 


but to a general deteriorating physical condition. 


The majority of reported cases remained at approxi- 
mately the same level of efficiency -- approximately 70% 
of the population. It is interesting to note that there 
were 32 cases in which speech efficacy was seen to improve 
Over a 2 year period. The 32 cases of reported improvement 
prior to the initial recording in December 1974 continued 
to show improvement in December 1975. While the use of 
symbols cannot be directly related in this instance to any 
specific area of improvement, in the same way, their use 
cannot be said to hamper or lessen oral development either. 
It has been speculated many times, that children using 
symbols have the tension and pressure removed from oral 


communication, and as a result are more relaxed orally 
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and able to speak more successfully. Where oral communi- 
cation is no longer the central focus of attention, spon- 
taneous change seems to occur with increased clarity of 


speech. 


Table 3 


HIGHEST LEVEL OF VERBAL COMMUNICATION 
December 1974 December 1975 
NO Od Oe No. of 75. (oir 
Description Children Total Children Total 


Not stated 


No sound for 
communication 


Vocalize 


Yes/No (verbal) 


Single words 
intelligible 18 20 18 


Two words 
intelligible 12 8 10 9 


More than two 
words - phrases 10 6 13 Ha 


Total 157 113 


This table illustrates a finer breakdown of communica- 
tion levels. The greatest percentage of the population 
appears to fall under the category of vocalizations which 
were defined as the highest level of verbal communication 
used aS an approximation to a word. A general trend ap- 
pears to be emerging in an upward direction favouring an 
increase in the intelligibility of speech. There are pro- 
portionately higher percentages of the population reported 
uner "yes/no", "Single intelligible words", "2-word combinations" 
and "more than 2-word phrases". Direct comparisons cannct 
be drawn because of the differences in recorded cases; 
however, a definite trend for increased efficiency appears 


to be developing. 
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Table w4 
SUBSTITUTE/COMPLEMENT 


December 1974 
No. of 1 One 
Children Lowel 


Description 


Symbols introduced 
substitute 


Symbols introduced 
complement 


Symbols introduced 
substitute,used as 
complement 10 6 


Symbols introduced as 
complement ,used as 
substitute 0 0 


Mowe! 


Another trend appears to be emerging when symbols are 
considered as a substitute rather than a complement to speech. Once 
again, no direct relationships may be drawn, because of the 
differences in the number of children recorded. The rela- 
tive percentages of the total population recorded shows 
no change in the status of the symbol use. When symbols 
were introduced as a substitute for speech, the trend de- 
monstrates that symbols are continuing to be used in the 
same capacity over the one-year recording period. Similarly, 
in those cases where symbols were introduced as a comple- 
ment to oral speech, their use as a complement remained 
static. There were no recorded situations where symbols 


were introduced as a complement and used as a. substitute. 


Table 5 


SPEECH ASSESSMENT SCORES 
December 1974 
No. of 2 1Or 
Description Children Total 


Not stated/never assessed 
Within last year 


Between 1 and 2 years 
Over 2 and up to 5 years 
Over 5 and up to 10 years 
Over 10 years 


Total 


84 


The findings for the December 1975 recording period 
are incomplete, because this information was recorded every 
3 months throughout the one-year study period. In many cases 
the most recent speech assessment did not fal within the 
final three month recording period. More specific informa- 
tion under this topic was provided through the sub- 
population as a representative sample of the total popula- 
tion. It should be noted that 66% of the population were 
assessed within the year prior to the study's commencement 
in December 1974, while only 11% of the whole population 
had never received a speech and language assessment. It 
was reported during all three interviews that speech and 
language assessments were being incorporated into a routine 
battery of assessment tools to measure a child's growth 
in all areas of development while communicating with symbols. 
Speech pathologists were concerning themselves with the 
charting of changes in language comprehension and oral 


muscular control needed for functional speech. 


Upon close examination of the following table showing 
the prevalence of individual speech therapy sessions, one 


can notice another trend emerging. 


Table 6 


OCCURRENCE OF SPEECH THERAPY 
December 1974 December 1975 
No. of 5. tone Mela ene” YA” “ehiz 
Description Children Total Children Total 


No speech therapy 


Once a week 
Twice a week 
Three times a week 


Four to five times 
a week 


iWoeeit 


It would appear that the vast majority of the popula- 
tion using symbols do not require or warrant individual 
Speech therapy for better oral techniques 


control and articulation therapy. Cases for feeding therapy 
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were not included in these statistics. However, from the 
remaining number of cases, the amount of time spent in 
therapy seems to be increasing. This is not a surprising 
result, as the table outlining the upward trend in func- 
tional speech shows a gradual increase in the quality and 
efficacy of those children attempting to use more oral 
speech. With a very gentle increase in oral skills, it 
would be feasible to see a gradual increase in the frequency 


of speech therapy sessions also. 


Table 7 


ASSESSED LANGUAGE COMPREHENSION LEVEL 
December 1974 December 1975 
No. of Oks NOOO He, (Oe 
Description CGhildnen) slotale) Chisldnenmeelotea: 


Grossly below 


age level 56 447 33 5 a 
1-2 years below 
| age level tes 33 20 31 
| At age level is) ies ii Ly, 
| Above age level Mee) if vy 
| Total 126 64 


The table above shows the population rankings or levels 
as a whole. Further analysis and breakdown on the basis of 
1.Q. and Agevrevéaled thatitheml. Omwariable wasS@signizticanc. 
The higher the I.Q., the better the language comprehension 
score. A similar effect for the Age variable was not found. 
Age did not have a significant relationship to the level of 


language comprehension achieved. 


Thisssignifticance of the 1:0. Level” 1s” borneyout an 
the recordings of the observed language comprehension level. 
In almost all cases, instructors tended to rate their chil- 
dren as appearing to understand auditory language at a 


higher level than test scores actually indicated. 
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Table 8 


OBSERVED LANGUAGE COMPREHENSION LEVEL 
December 1974 December 1975 
Nomeor OE: No. of & Ole 
Description Children Total Children Total 


Grossly below 
age level 


1-2 years below 
age level 


At age level 
Above age level 


WWereaul 


A larger percentage of children were rated by their 
instructors as operating at a level of understanding at 
their appropriate age levels or 1 - 2 years below, while 
actual test scores showed the children to be operating 
at levels far below their chronological age levels. Un- 
fortunately, the language level categories were too gross 
to capture any significant fluctuations in age level over 
a year recording period. More definite age levels between 
"1-2 years below" and "grossly below" may have indicated 


a more precise trend in language comprehension skills. 


Table 9 


HEARING DIAGNOSIS 
December 1974 December 1975 
NOMNOE i he No. of i OiE 
Description Children Total Children Total 


Not stated 


Severe hearing loss 
Mild hearing loss 
Normal 


WHER 


Although a very large amount of data is missind 
for December 1975, the majority of the population in 
this study had hearing activity levels reported within 
normal limits for the development of speech and language. 


The number of cases where hearing activity was considered 
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to be severely impaired would warrant further investiga- 

tion on a case study level. There are no significant data 

at the present time with which to assess the relative success 
of an alternative communication system (based, for example, on 


symbols) which is largely dependent on the auditory explanation. 


88 
te CHANGES IN SOCIAL AND PSYCHOLOGICAL AREAS OF FUNCTIONING 
Included in this section is information derived from 


(a) Frequency distributions; 
(b) T-tests; 
(c) Analysis of variance (ANOVA). 


FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTIONS ; 


The following Tables (1-7) present frequency 
GUuSstrabutions which describe the total’ population, 1m 
December 1974 and December 1975 on the Social and Psycholo- 
gical variables. A comparison of the frequency distribu- 
tions reveals changes in general trends in the social and 
psychological aspects of functioning recorded over the 


one year period. 


Social Variables: 


Rapiker 
NATTRE OF SOCIAL INTERACTION 
December 1974 December 1975 
Sheree No. of ba Or Nomarons i One 
P Children Towa Children Ikoyselil 
No score By 20 14 
Attention seeking 10 6 
Responds when 
addressed 88 56 
Initiates Da AL 
Rotad Sz 
Table 4 


NUMBER OF SETTINGS 


December 1974 December 1975 


No. of Ok No. of 4 OE 


Description Ci Waren Total Children Total 


XD. 00! SO} ‘Os to IS FO 
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Psychological Variables: 


Ailey) 


INTEREST IN COMMUNICATION 
1974 


Now Of i, 4ORE 
Children Total 


Description 


No interest 
Little interest 
Some interest 
Great deal 


otal 


Taber 


ATTITUDE TOWARD LEARNING NEW SYMBOLS 
1974 


No. of ae, WONG 


Description Children Total 


Actively rejects 
learning new 
symbols 


Novinterest in 
learning new 
symbols 


Can be directed 
toward learning 
new symbols 


Shows interest in 


learning new symbols 


Asks meaning of 
unknown symbols on 
display 


Initiates request 
for learning new 
symbols 


Initiates and inde- 
pendently directs 
search for new 
symbols 


Motel 


ns 


No. of Lao 
Children Totaw 


BETS) 


Nowe ous Oss 
Children Tota 
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Psychological Variables: 


Table 5 
INTEGRATION OF SYMBOL COMMUNICATION 
1974 OMS 


Nok ob ye (je No. of 5 (one 
Description Children otal! Children otal 


Symbols identified but 
not used expressively 18 jet 10 8 


Uses symbols to respond 
to direct questions 46 29 9 8 


Spontaneously responds 
with symbols, no 
initiation 6 4 7 6 


Beginning to initiate 
symbol communication 19 12 16 is 


Symbols are an integral 

part.of child'secom 

munication with specific 

people and specific 

situations 40 23 24 20 


Symbols are always an 

integral part of «child's 
communication when 

situation structured for 

Ee TO OEewue w5) 


Childedance Gis walal 

situations so that 

symbols form integral 

part of his total com- 

munication at all times ) 


TOTAL Lod 


Oy 


Psychological Variables: 


Table 6 


INTEREST IN CREATING NEW SYMBOLS 


1974 - 1975 
No. of fon Ot No. Of iG OF 

Description he Children ~ Total Children Total 

No interest in creating 

symbols gyal 58 30 26 

Contributes to creating 

symbols but highly 

dependent 38 24 33 WES) 

Attempts to create new 

symbols but needs 

assistance to complete 10 6 18 16 

Independently creates 

new symbols; poor quality 5 2) 9 8 
| Independently creates new 

symbols; requires minimal 

assistance for symbol to 

be accepted 6 4 10 9 

Independently creates 

acceptable symbols 6 4 10 9 

Independently creates 
; exceptional symbols Pal is _4 3 
POA Nes y 114 


ee — — 


SS 
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Psychological .Variables: 

Dabilep7 

ABILITY TO DEAL WITH LISTENER MISUNDERSTANDING 
1974 1a7 5 


No.) at ee Wena Noen of he (OL 
Description Children Total Children Total 


No attempt to deal 
with situation 26 af 8 i 


Repeats first message Z. 16 5 4 


Environmental clues 
accompany first message Al 26 et 9 


Responds with alternative 

symbol message when 

directed by specific 

question 33 2a bis) 2, 


Responds with alternative 
symbol message when 
reminded aes 10 Z5 Onl: 


Independently produces 
alternative symbol message 


with effort i i De 18 
Spontaneously offers 

alternative symbol message 6 4 16 13 
TOTAL AW) 120 


lho hos 


In order to statistically study the patterns of 
change which appeared to be emerging through a comparison 
of the frequency distribution for December 1974 and 
December 1975, t-tests were conducted for the Social and 
Psychological variables. (see Appendix 5) 

The t-tests yield "change scores",which refer to 
the difference on a particular variable, between the score 
recorded in December 1974 and that recorded December 1975. 
The most likely conclusion that can be drawn, with regard 
to the variables where "change scores" are statistically 
Significant is that the changes can be seen as a result of 


the symbol program. 
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The following Social and Psychological variables are 
found to be statistically significant, in their change 


values: 


SOCIAL 


1. Nature of Soctak interaction 
2. Number of settings 


PSYCHOLOGICAL 


Interest tn communication 

Attitude toward Learning new symbols 
Integration of symbok communication 
Interest in creating new symbols 
Abtkity to deal with Listener's 
misunderstanding 


O&WNF 


All of the Social and Psychological variables that were 
included in the t-tests were found to be statistically 
Significant. Since the items in Evaluation Study materials 
were developed using scales which progressed hierarchically 
from lowest to highest score, changes in the above vari- 
ables would be viewed as positive gains in the child's 
development. These results tend to substantiate the 


casuistic reports of the instructors. 


ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE : 


As described in the Data Analysis Section 
p. 19,the population has been divided according to paired 
groupings of the independent or experimental variables - 
I.Q., Experience, Age, Disability. Table 8 is a summary 
of the tables of Analysis of Variance presented in 
Appendix 6:\(aAbycyd,,) =) a Gets eUMpOutatit LOM know 
which Social and Psychological variables are significantly 
affected by the experimental variables of 1.Q., Experience, 
Age and Disability and which are not. For example, when 
grouped according to I.Q. by Age, Interest in communication is 


Sagnificantly “at rectedibye1.0. slherelore, -aneinetructor 
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could expect a high level of interest in communication from 
those in the Non-retarded group. Similarly, when the popu- 
lation» is grouped according to Disability by Experience, 

the main effects of Disability are statistically significant 
for Number of settings. As explained in the Data Analysis 
SEGQrdonry Mm (pers 2)'5 when the effect of Disability was 

shown to be significant, the pattern was such that the mod- 
erately disabled group scored higher than both the mildly 
and severely disabled groups. In other words, an instructor 
could expect that moderately disabled people would use 
symbols in more settings than either mildly or severely 


disabled individuals. 


On the other hand, when the population is grouped ac-— 
cording to Age by 1.Q., the main effects-of Age are not 
statistically significant for Interest tn communication. 
Therefore, while the effects of I1.Q. do significantly 
affect Interest tn communication, a child's Age does not. 
A similar form of interpretation applies to all the other 


variables presented in Table 8.° 


The instructor should be aware of which Social and 
Psychological variables are significantly affected by I.Q. 
Experience, Age and Disability and which are not,in order 
that expectations for development and change are kept 


realistic. 
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4. THE FAMILY 


Before the school year ended in the summer of 1975, 
one hundred and eight questionnaires were distributed to 
the parents of children in our study. The sample chosen 
included only those children who were residing at home, 
for it was the consensus of the research team that data of 
a different sort should be asked of the children-in- 
residence. Basically our aim was: 

1. To further describe the population with 

which we were dealing (i.e. family size, 


siblings' schooling, previous exposure 
tora Gisabadity) ; 


2.. To ascertain, how the child was communicat- 
ing at home (i.e. with symbols); and 


3. To further explore problems and expec- 

tations of parents. 

The importance of the home environment, and of family 
relationships and interactions has been acknowledged in much 
research. (Bossard and Ball, '48; Mishler and Waxler, '68; Frankiel, '59) 

The quality of family relationships has 

profound effects, both positive and 

negative, on the emotional development 

and the social adjustment of all members 

of the family. (Report on the Cammittee on Methods and Scope, p. 3) 
Much of the child's orientation to society and skill-— 


training takes place within the family. 


This was intended as an exploratory study and, as such, 
sought only to indicate possible relationships. Due to 
EnewNicnbueenor asthe w.:tudy, and the tact that this, area. had 
never previously been explored, data was, to a great extent, 
descriptive in character and generalizations beyond this 
group were difficult to make. Findings were based on the 


retumnssof elght-tour, homes. 
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DESCRIPTION: 


Seventy-two per cent of the homes from which question- 
naires were returned housed two adults, while the actual 
number ranged from one to eight adults in the house. While 
most families had two or three children, the range was from 
one to ten. The age of the child using symbols was quite 
varied, ranging from three years of age to 20, although 
the majority (87 per cent) were between six and 14. The 
children are fairly evenly split on the sex variable. 
Almost Halbfof thisppopulatdonvhast ar sibling in; primary 
school, although the range iS once more varied, from pre- 


school to housewife or otherwise employed. 


Most mothers and fathers indicated that they have 
achieved grade twelve or thirteen in their formal education. 
Although sixty-two of the mothers were housewives, the 
remainder were employed in all aspects of business. Forty- 
two per cent of fathers were employed in labour fields. 

Most parents (69 per cent) are English-speaking (although 
we are aware of eight other languages represented), and 


have never previously been exposed to any type of handicap. 


GENERAL FINDINGS: 


Based on parent's estimates of the child's extent of 
communication at home, it was possible to divide the child 
population according to their communication with and without 
symbols and to distinguish four types of communicating 
patterns. The first ‘group, composed “of '27 children, were 
"communicators". Their overall frequency of communication 
was high, no matter what sort of communication technique 
they were using. They communicated as frequently with 
symbols as they did without. Generally, parents of these 
children appeared to be positive about symbols. Typically, 
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this was a home where siblings interacted with the symbol- 
using child, and where symbols were introduced after the 
child had developed an adequate personal communication 
system. These parents typically stated the advantage of 


symbols for "outsiders" not familiar with the child. 


The second group of fourteen children communicated 
with symbols more than they did without. These generally 
were those who used symbols as a substitute for speech. 
Physical involvement tended to be greater, with less access 
to other means, such as gesturing. There were also several 
very young children (3-5 years) whose first exposure to 
schooling was in a symbol program, and who had focused on 
the use of symbols rather than on developing other less 


refined speech augmentatives. 


The sthimaygroup fof; tharty-four children,used symbols 
less than other means available to them. These were pri- 
marily the children who used symbols as a complement to 
speech, and who had within the home setting a well-estab- 
lished and proficient communication system independent of 
symbols; however, there were also children in this group 


new to symbols, who were using them less frequently. 


i lewligeeresting to note that parents in, this group 
tended to have slightly higher expectations of their child 
in regard to speech and schooling than parents in other 
groups. The difference in numbers between the second and 
third groups would suggest that the use of symbol communica- 
tion at home was not fully established, nor perhaps accepted. 
Most children were relying on an alternate method of com- 
munication at home; the reason for this situation, however, 
may only be speculation. This would be an appropriate 


area Lon individual “Lrollow=up by instructors. 


The troumthygqroup Ofwnine.children were the “low! com- 
municators who were generally more silent. These children 
tended to come from homes where symbols were not used or 
understood, where the child was isolated (e.g. no siblings) 


and where there existed a definite demarcation between home 
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and school. As might be expected, those who used alternate 
means most often were rated by their parents as being more 
proficient in doing so than in using symbols. The same 

held true for symbol users (i.e. children who used symbols 
more often than another means were rated as more proficient 
with symbols.) The following comments are presented as example 


cases for each category discussed. 


Group 1 > Highs Communicators 


Parents ‘of L0-year-old "Symbols are ‘not a perfect means 


) 
using symbols as a }_ S ots conmuni cating vout ethey, nave 
substituce tor specen ) “given us. hope. for our childs 
Seine s. 
Group 2 - Communicates more with Symbols than without 


Parents of 10-year-old ) "Looking back on the past ten 
using symbols as a ) years and considering all aspects 
substitute for speech yy "of ou cha lds thancicap,;, he 

) greatest and most frustrating 

) problem for her and us was her 

) inability total” Now shegeam.s 


Group 3 - Communicates more without Symbols than with 


Parents of 13-year-old 
using symbols as a 
complement to another 


"Having lived with Mary, our 
understanding and perception of 
her wants, and the things she 


) 
) 
) 

means ) is desirous of communicating is 
) vastly superior to others. The 
) Bliss board is an invaluable aid 
) in communicating with those who 
)} <do-not Dive with ner. 

Group 4 - Low Communicators 


Parents of three year "We are not convinced that 


) 
Oold?= relation -to ) symbols can replace the alphabet. 
speech not stated ), To -wse symbols 1s tomset alam 
) to the future development of the 
pe child... 


AS, Gansbe seen from) this data "a fairly. large number oes 
children (43) were indicated to be using symbols infre- 
quently and were not very proficient. The relationship as 
Significant and the: direction of the relationship warrancs 


further study. It might also be noted here, that of the 
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twenty-six ethnic families in our study, twenty-two indicated 
that their child could understand the foreign language, but 
fifteen stated this language to be unavailable on the child's 


board. 


Most parents were in agreement with the professional 
prognosis upon whether the child would use an alternate means of 
communication either as a supplement to or as a substitute 
for speech. Although a few (5) felt their child would 
eventually speak, twice this number stated their uncertainty 
with regard to future communication. The vast majority 
also expected that their child would remain attending or 
would eventually attend a special school for the physically 
handicapped. 


In a section related to where parents obtained infor- 
mation pertaining to their child's potential, the following 
results were found: with regard to physical prognosis, 
eighty-six percent received the information from a doctor; 
with regard to speech, fifty-seven percent received the in- 
formation from the speech therapist; with regard to educa- 
tion, aS many parents received the information from doctors 
as from teachers. Regardless of what information they had 
received, or from whom, almost sixty-two percent of the 
parents indicated their desire for more information and 
training se nOtably an imstruction in symbol use, but in 


updating and available resources as well. 


DISCUSSION 


In. general, there appear to, be several factors that 


are crucial to the child's communication at home: 


1. The number of children at home (for 
interaction and time); 

2. The number of hours spent at home; 

3. How symbols are used in relation to 


speech or another alternative; and 


4. The actual use of symbols. 
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Ethnicity plays an important role in this last apnea as ae 
might be anticipated that a family that does not under- 
stand the word below the symbol is faced with two incompre- 
hensible mediums and is less likely to encourage its use. 
Parental expectations in communication and education are 
related to the use of symbols as a complement or substitute 
for speech, a relationship that may be de-emphasized with 
the increased acceptance of symbol use. Parents agreed 
with professionals with regard to educational expectations 
more often than on speech expectations, perhaps indicating 
the stigma and hesitation in acceptance of speech alterna- 


tives. 


Thegiantly is Of vital amportance in ‘ther chillers de- 
velopment, and therefore, familial needs must be recognized; 


familial needs such as: 


1. The need for more and improved professional 
impu't; 
2. The need for a medium that they can under- 


stand and cope with; 


3. The need for greater parent involvement. 
It might even be suggested that the parents 
be included in the medical-social conferences 
regarding their child,enabling them to bridge 
the sometimes tremendous gap encountered be- 
tween clinician-teacher-home. 


Information regarding ways to stimulate parental interest 


can be found in the Program section of the Handbook, Dore 
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APPENDIX 1 


LIST OF VARIABLES STUDIED 


pages 102 - 112 


Variable Name 


Ability to create 
new Symbols 


Ability to deal 
with Listener's 
misunders tanding 


Ability to Learn 
auditorcly 


Ability to Learn 
visually 


Ability to select 
one picture 40m 
many 


Abikity to select 


one Shape 40m many 


Adjectives 


Adverbs 


Age 


Alertness 


Alphabet- endings 


Alphabet-initiak 
consonant 


Alternate device 
required 


Anea of Largest 
time allocation 


Articles 


Assessed 1.9. 


LOZ 


Description 


The childs abd lity to 
create new symbols (see 


also Interest tn creating. .) 


Communication under stress 


(the child's ability to 
deal with situations when 
his meaning is not under- 
stood) 


Assessment of auditory 
learning modality 


Assessment of visual 
learning modality 


Complexity level of 
pictures from which 
child can discriminate 


Largest number of shapes 
among which child can 


discriminate 


Frequency of use of 
adjectives 


Frequency of use of 
adverbs 


Age of the child 


Chronological age score 


Level of alertness 
shown by the child 


Proficiency with non- 
symbol strategy use of 
alphabet for endings 


Proficiency with non-symbol 


strategy use of alphabet 
for initial consonant 


Some other device is 
needed 


Specific area of greatest 
time allocation 


Frequency of use of 
articles 


Assessed I1.Q. level of 
the child 


Origin: 


PPR 
Comm. #13 


Paeeaives 
Comm. #5 


Ig IP a lke 
IDF #26 


1p I olkeo 
IDF #26 


12 IP eI 
Acad. #10 


PID ARC 
Acad. #9 


1? IP Glee 
Comm. #9 


Dale als 
Comm. #9 


Ig IP ali 


Cover sheet 


Recoded 


WolP alts 
IDF #18 


ale ain 


Comm. #12a 


Po Polka 


Comm. #12a 


12) TE GIR 
Comm. #3 


RAP eke 
Acad. #1 


IP EIP SIN 
Comm. #9 


PEP sey 
IDF #16 


Score 
Range 


O=6 


0-9 


0-4 


0-4 


0-4 


0-14 


lies! 


Variable Name 


Assessed Language 
comprehension 


Assessed Language 
comprehension 
(within 3 months) 


Atomistic approach 


Atomistic 
suitability 


Attitude to 
Learning new symbols 


Auditory 
attention 


Auxrhiary verbs 


Body movement 


Brteg and 
CON,USALNG 


Brief and 
Auccinet 


Change in 
functional speech 


Child's frustration 
Chikd's sentence 
onder 

Colour concept 
Communteation 
during reading 
acthyr ties 
Communication Least 


with familiar 
adults 


LG3 


Description 


Language comprehension 
level assessment 


Formally assessed language 
comprehension level within 
the last three months 


Atomistic reading 
approach presently 
being used 


Suitability of atomistic 
approach 


Child's attitude towards 
learning new symbols 


Child's ability to attend 
to auditory stimuli 


Frequency of use of 
auxiliary verbs 


Proficiency with non- 
symbol strategy use of 
body movement 


Child uses brief and 
confusing sentences 


Child uses brief and 
succinct sentences 


Change in functional 
speech 


Degree of frustration ex- 
perienced in communication 


Model of sentence order 
used by child 


Child's level of relating 
to colours 


Extent of symbol communi- 
cation during reading 
activities 


Level at which child 
communicates least with 
haminstareadubis 


Origin 


Pras Disikhes 
IDF #10 


Rape 
Comm. 


#18 


Jeg e alae 


Acad. #11 


eyadiesttire 
Acad. #12 
Wedel ic 

Psych. #3 


Pave 
IDF #25 


PPR ike. 
Comm. #9 


lade alc 


Comm. #12a 


Pape Re 
Comm. #8 


PPR 
Comm. #8 


Pek eRe 
IDF #120 


Do Wolken 
IDF #19 


ee IPB e 
Comm. 


#6c 


ae 
Acad. #8 


Pe Pars 
Acad. #3 


Pde She 
Soc. #1 


Score 
Range 


0-20 


0-6 


0-4 


0-14 


0-4 


‘dei! 


0,2 


Wes 8) 


Wea, 


0-3 


t= 


0-4 


0-4 


Variable Name 


Communteation Least 
with non-speaking 
peers 


Communteation Least 
with speaking 
peers 


Communication Least 
with unfamcL0ar 
adults 


Communication Least 
with younger 
chikdren 


Communteation most 
with gamcLiar 
adults 
Communteation most 
with non-speaking 
peers 

Communication most 
with speaking peers 


Communication most 
with unfamcrrar 
adults 
Communteation most 
with younger 
children 


Conjunctions 


DLagnosr7s 


Disabchrty 


Display type 
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Description 


Level at which child 
communicates least 
with non-speaking 
peers 


Wevels at. whach) chatdi 
communicates least 
with speaking peers 


Level at which child 
communicates least 
with unfamiliar adults 


Level at which child 
communicates least 
with younger children 


hevielwmat ewhiachmeha ld 
communicates most 
(Waliel seemintilstens syalwlles 


Level at which ‘chald 
communicates most with 
non-speaking peers 


Level at which child 
communicates most 
with speaking peers 


Level at which child 
communicates most with 
unfamiliar adults 


Level at which child 
communicates most 
with younger children 


Frequency of use of 
conjunctions 


Child's diagnosis 
Disability, recoded by 
clustering ELEQI-5 and 


MOB scores 


Display type used by 
child 


Soc. #1 


Comm. #9 


Pee IR 
Comm. #2a 


0-4 


0-4 


0-4 


0-4 


0-4 


0-4 


0-4 


0-14 


2 


0-2 


Variable Name 


Eckectic approach 


Eckectic 
Auttabshtty 


Educational 
placement 


ELSe 
Exclamation 
pro ,icrLency 


Expertence 


Eye pornting 


Faciak 
QXPNeSSLON 


Feeding jprobkLems 


Gestures fOr 
content 


Gestures for 
feeling cntensity 


Globar approach 
Global 
suttabikhity 


Has electronic 
equipment 


Hearing atd 


Hearing diagnosrs 


LOS 


Description 


Eclectic reading ap- 
proach presently being 
used 


Suitability of eclectic 
approach 


Educational placement 
of the child 


Child uses another 
sentence style 


Proficiency of use of 
exclamation 


Experienced symbol users 


Proficiency with non- 
symbol strategy use of 
eye "pointing" 


Proficiency with non- 
symbol strategy use of 
facial expression 


Child's feeding 
problems 


Proficiency with non- 
symbol strategy use of 
gestures for content 


Proficiency with non- 
symbol strategy use of 
gestures for intensity 
of feeling 


Global reading approach 
presently being used 


Suitability of global 
approach 


The child has electronic 
equipment 


Whether the child wears 
or has worn a hearing 


aid 


Formal hearing diagnosis 


Origin 


Pe Pe Re 
Acad. #11 


Biers ke 
Acad. #12 


SIRI 
IDF #6 


Be Pye 
Comm. #8 


Pree es 
Comm. #lla 


Recoded 
INTRO score 


Ue nal 


Comm. vl2a 


1d Beal. ae 
Comm. #12a 


lee ealner 
IDF #4 
Rab ae 


Comm. #12a 


Poe Re 
Comm. #12a 


PLP aR. 
Neadne aril 


Bee. 
Acad. #12 


PePoR. 
Comm. #3 


BaP. 
Comm. #17 


PPR. 
IDF #24 


Score 


Range 


0-4 


0-16 


0-4 


0-4 


0-4 


0-4 


0-4 


Variable Name 


Hearing diagnosrs 
(within 3 months) 


Highest Level of 


verbal communteation 


Highest visual 
Level 


Highest skill area 


Improvement 
required 


Incorporation of 
ASymboks into play 
matertaks 


Indicating part 
of Speech 


Individuak 
Ans tructton 


Reading instruction 


Integration of 
Symbol communica- 
tion 


Integration of 
Symbols snto 
reading materials 


Interest «n 
communication 


Interest tn 
creating new 
Symbols 


Interrtogative 
reversals 


Introduced as 
complement, used 
as substitute 
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Description 


Formal hearing diagnosis 
within the last 3 months 


The child's highest level 
of verbal communication 


Highest level of visual 
material to which child 
relates 


Highest skill area 
attained 


The child requires 
improved electronic 
equipment 


Degree to which symbols 
are incorporated into 
play materials 


Proficiency of use of 
part of speech indicators 


Individualized instruc- 
tion for reading 


Frequency of reading 
instruction 


Integration of symbols 
into person's total 
communication 


Symbol integration into 
reading instructional 
media used by child 


Child's interestiin 
communication 


Thevehi ld! seabil tye to 
create new symbols (see 


also Ability to create... 


Frequency of use of 
interrogative reversals 


Initiated as a complement 
to speech, now serving 
as a substitute 


Comm. #16 
Comm. #15 


Acad. #5 


Comm. #4a 


Comm. #3 


Acad. #6b 


Comm. #lla 
Acad. #13 
Acad. #18 


Psychear2 


INGEN 4/805) 
Te te Ree 
IDF #14 
PIP SIR. 
Comm. #13 
preyed 
Comm. #9 


Leg Piola 
IDF #13 


O=7, 


Gag 


0-4 


0,1 


0-6 


0-4 


1-4 


0-6 


Variable Name 
Introduced as 
substitute, used 
as complement 


Introduction 
OR 
1.Q. assessment 


An hast 3 months 


Known vocabulary 


Language arts tune 


Largest time 
allocated 
Level grouping 
Level 0 score 


Levek 1 scone 


Level 2 scone 


Level 3 scone 


Levek 4 sce0ne 


Level 5 score 


Level 6 scone 


Level 7 scone 
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Description 


Initiated as a substitute 
for speech, now serving 
as a complement 


Date of introduction 
to symbols 


Observed 1.Q. score 


The child's I.Q. assess- 
ment if taken in the 
last 3 months 


Amount of display known 


Allocation of time to 
language arts 


Greatest amount of time 
all eyeetie sitenn) 


Level grouping for 
reading 


Child's total score at 
level O 


Chird' s* total “score: Lor 
level 1 (pre-school) 


Child’ s total ecore, for 
level 2 (eerly kinder- 
garten) 


Child's. total score for 
level 3 (late kinder- 
garten/early grade 1) 


Child!sVrotalsconemiors 
level 4 (pre-primer) 


Child's total score for 
level 5 (primer) 


Child's total score for 
level 6 (grade 2) 


Child's total scone sot 
level 6+ 


SIGIR 


Origin 


IDF #13 


Peeks 
cover 


Poe he 
Psych. 


Peer 
Comm. 


PPP aR 
Acad. 


Pep oR. 
Acad. 


Peek. 
ANecad. 


epies ee 
Acad. 


Peake. 
Acad. 


BAP oR. 
Acad. 


Pee. Re 
Acad. 


PP 
Acad. 


PePeRs 
Acad. 


PR Rus 
Ne@adi 


Pe Bakes 
N@ads 


sheet 


#1 


#2b 


#1 


#1 


#13 


#4 


#4 


#4 


#4 


#4 


#4 


#4 


#4 


Score 
Range 


O=]: 


TG 


0-10 


G12 


Loa BY. 


9 


O=12 


he 


O=E2 


Variable Name 
Long and ckear 
Means Of¢ 
communication 
Mobslity 


Nature of social 
Anteraction 


Negatives 


No need of 
electronic 
equtpment 


Non-graded grouping 
Non-nretarded grade 
Noun modifiers 
Nouns 


Number of play 
matenrtals 


Number of settings 


Number of Symbols 
Number of Symbols 
An best sentence 


Number of Symbols 
An typteak sentence 


Number of Symbols 
related to 
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Description 


Child uses long and clear 
sentences 


Means of communication 
used by the child 


Child's mobility method 


Most frequent behavior 
displayed by child in 
communicating 


Frequency of use of 
negatives 


Electronic equipment is 
not needed by the child 


Non-graded grouping for 
reading 


Regular grade placement 
on introduction 


Frequency of use of noun 
modifiers 


Frequency of use of 
nouns 


Number of play materials 
utilized by the child, 
providing “symbol 
readiness" training 


Number of settings where 
child uses symbols to 


communicate 


Number of symbols on the 
child s"dieplay 


Number of symbols in the 
child's best sentence 


Number of symbols in the 
child's typical sentence 


Visual range 


Origin 


PoPARe 
Comm. #8 


Comm. #9 


Comm. #3 


Acad. #13 
cover sheet 
Comm. #9 
Comm. #9 


Acad. #6a 


Peierae 
Comm. #2a 


PwPeRe 
Comm. #7 


Peeves 
Comm. #7 


Pie P eRe 
IDF #22 


0-3 


0-900 


0-20 


0-20 


O=10 


Variable Name 


Observed 1.9. 


Observed Language 
comprehension 


Other modality 
Other non-symbok 
Atnategres 

Other strategies 
Pained instruction 
Peer snvoLvement 


Preposr tions 


Profictency of 'big 
and ittle' meaning 


Profracrency 0f 
combining strategy 


Profractency Of 
"opposite' strategy 


Profrctency of 


symbol part strategy 


Progictency with 
Symbols 
PAonouns 


Reading profictency 


Reading scone 


OY, 


Description 


Instructor - observed 
I.Q. level of the child 


Instructor - observed 
language comprehension 
level 


Assessment of alternate 
learning modality 


Proficiency with other 
non-symbol strategies 


Proficiency of use of 
other symbol strategies 


Patned minster ue sone Mor 
reading 


Peer involvement in 
reading activities 


Frequency of use of 
prepositions 


Proficiency of use of 
symbol strategy of big 
and little meaning 


Proficiency of use of 
symbol strategy for 
combining 


Proficiency of use of 
symbol strategy for 
"opposite" 


Proficiency of use of 
symbol part strategy 


Sum of proficiency ratings 
for skill with symbols 


Frequency of use of 
pronouns 


Reading proficiency of 
child 


Child's total score on 
rating scale for reading/ 
reading-readiness level 


Origin 


Pepe alee. 
IDF #1 


PIP eR. 
IDF #1 


epee ts 
IDF #2 


Dineen. 
Comm. 


PE RaRe 
Comm. 


Peeps. 
Acad. 


PsP lat 
Acad. 


Pe lPalis 
Comm. 


1D eels 
Comm. 


PIP IRe 
Comm. 


P2PaRs 
Comm. 


PePeRe 
Comm. 


Pepe 
Comm. 


IPP AIRS 
Comm. 


De IMgis 
Acad. 


Peepers 
AGads 


Hl 


L 


6 


#12a 


#ila 


#13 


#19 


#9 


#1la 


#lla 


#ila 


#lla 


#4b 


#9 


#17 


#4 


0-4 


0-4 


0-4 


eat 


0-4 


0-14 


0-4 


0-4 


0-4 


0-4 


0-36 


0-14 


0-6 


0-90 


Variable Name 


Relativizer 
plo frctency 


Requires but 
unavatlable 


Residence 
Retarded grade 
pie 
Secondary verbs 
Sex 
SRiLL aneas 
SRiLe in Symbols 
Smallest picture 
SAZE 


Speech assessment 


Speech therapy 


Speech prognosrs 
Speed of Learning 
Symbols 

Spelling 


Student-directed 
programme 


Subs titute- 
complement 


TE) 


Description 


Proficiency of use of 
relativizer 


The child requires 
electronic equipment but 
it is unavailable 
Residence of the child 
Retarded grade placement 


on introduction 


Frequency of use of 
secondary verbs 


Sex of the child 
Number of skill areas 
checked 


The child’ Ss Skill wien 
symbols 


Smallest size picture to 
which child can relate 


Last formal speech 
assessment 


The frequency of speech 
therapy sessions for 

the child 

Prognosis for speech 

The speed with which 

the child learns symbols 
Proficiency with non- 
symbol strategy use of 


spelling 


Program orientation 
is student-directed 


Symbols are used as a 


substitute for speech, and 


were introduced as such 


Symbols are used as a 
complement to speech, and 
were introduced as such 


Comm. #lla 


Comm. #3 


cover sheet 


cover sheet 


Comm. #9 


cover sheet 


Comm. #4a 


Comm. #4a 


Acad. #7 


12S PRBS 
Comm. #19 


lo oleate 
IDF #8 


1D Pay 
Comm. #14 


Eyaike. 
Comm. #12a 
2 aR 


Acad. #14 


16 aINe 
IDF #13 


Veo Bie 
IDF #13 


0-14 


0-200 


0-4 


0-4 


Cae 


Variable Name 
SYMSKTLL 
Syntax model 
presented 


Teacher-directed 
programme 


Teacher-student 
directed programme 
Tense progictency 
Tame for 
communication 

Time for Listening 
Time for writing 
Types of Statements 
Verbs 

Visual attention 
Visual problems 
"Wh" questions 
Working Use Of 
actions 

Working use of 
desorntptive words 
Working use of 
emotions 


Working use of 
manners 


Aer 


Description 


The: ciiid  eeshi Li wit 
symbols 


Model of symbol syntax 
presented by instructor 


Program orientation 
is teacher-directed 


Program orientation is 
a combination of 
teacher-student input 


Proficiency of use of 
tense 


Allocation of time to 
communicating activities 


Allocation of time to 
listening activities 


Allocation of time to 
writing activities 


Number of statement- 
types used by child 


Frequency of use of main 
verbs 


Child \s ability to attend 
to visual stimuli 


Visual problems 
Frequency of use of "wh" 
questions 


NAGCELONS. ey pakke. OF 
child's working vocabulary 


"Descriptive words" are 
part of child's working 
vocabulary 


"Emotions" are part of 
child's working vocabulary 


"Manners'' are part of 
child's working vocabulary 


Origin 
Recoded 
DG Rie 
Comm. #6b 


eee rails 
Acad. #14 


PR PARE 
Acad. #14 


ipFoperellives 


Comm. #1la 


PEE Ree 
Acad. #2 


Pike 
Acad. #2 


Petes 
Acad. #2 


IP en 
Comm. #6c 


PSPs 
Comm. #9 


PD alPoIe 
IDF #23 


1D 5 IP ste 
IDF #21 


121 5 Iie 
Comm. #9 


Pp eRe 
Comm. #10 


(PER epe es 
Comm. #10 
PIR IR, 


Comm. #10 


Preis 
Comm. #10 


Score 


Range 


O= 322 


0-10 


0-10 


0-10 


0-4 


0,1 


Variable Name 


Working use of 
people 


Working Use 04 
questions 


Working Use Of 
things 


Working use of 
yes, no 


Working vocabulary 


ie 


Description 


"People" are part of 
child's working vocabulary 


"Questions" are part of 
child's working vocabulary 


“Things” are part of 
child's working vocabulary 


"Yes. 00 de part of 
child's working vocabulary 


Amount of display serving 
as working vocabulary 


oe 


Ge 
Comm. #10 


Pa Re 
Comm. #10 


Peeeks 
Comm. #10 


BR Re 
Comm. #10 


JEP? eee 
Comm. #2b 


=o 


APPENDIX 2 
CODING FOR INDEPENDENT VARIABLES 


AGE, 1.0.,, EXPERLENCE, DISABILITY, 
SYMBOLS AS A SUBSTITUTE AND SYMSKILL 


pages 113-115 


ES 


CODING FOR VARIABLES 


Description of the Recoded Variables C.Age, 1I1.Q., 
Experience, Disability and Symbols as a Substitute for Speech 


Variable 


Code 


C.Age 


Experience 


Disability 
(séerp. 115) 


Symbols as 
substitute 


Bt OO I 


Original Meaning 


age l—"5 
age 6=09 
age 10-15 


age 16-30 and over 


observed 1.Q.=severely 
retarded-borderline 
observed 1I.Q.=low 
average-superior 


symbols introduced 
between Sept. 1974 and 
Feb. 1975 (during study) 
symbols introduced 
between Oct. 1971 and 
Aug.1974 (prior to 
study) 


walks with aid/independ- 
ently, electronic 
equipment not required 
for communication 

using wheelchair, 
electronic equipment not 


required for communication 


using wheelchair, has or 
requires electronic 
equipment for communi- 
cation 


symbols introduced as 
substitute or complement 
to speech and now serving 
as substitute 

symbols introduced as 
substitute or complement 
to speech and now serving 
as complement 


Recoded to Mean 


Age 1-5 
Age 6-11 
Age 12-15 


Age 16 and over 


Retarded (1..0,.479) 


Non-retarded (1.Q.>80) 


Inexperienced 


Experienced 


Mildly Disabled 


Moderately Disabled 


Severely Disabled 


Substitute 


Complement 


SYMSKILL 


The following variables were collapsed in order to 
compose the variable Skill in symbols. 


Origin 
(1) Profictency with symbols P.P.R. - Comm, #4b 
(2) Types of statements PUPak. — Acada v2 


(3) Proficiency scores for categories in P.P.R. - Comm. #10 
the subject's vocabulary. 


i.e. Wonking use of yes, no 
Working use Of manners 
Working use of questions 
Working use of people 
Working use of actions 
Working use of emotions 
Working use of deseriptive words 
Working use of things 


(4) Proficiency scores for symbol strategies. P.P.R. - Comm. #lla 


i.e. Exclamation profrcrency 
Indicating part of speech 
Proficiency of "big and Little” meaning 
Praofictency of combining strategy 
Proficiency of “opposite” strategy 
Profictency of symbol part strategy 
Relativizer progrictency 
Tense profricrency 
Other strategies 


(5) Proficiency scores for non-symbol strategies. P.P.R. - Comm. #12a 


i.e. Alphabet- endings 
Alphabet-inttiak consonant 
Body movement 
Eye potnting 
Factal expression 
Gestures for content 
Gestures for feeling tntensity 
Spelling 
Other non-symbol strategies 


Code 


ited WS 


MEANS OF COMMUNICATION 


Original Meaning 


- gesture 

- facial expression 
- vocalization 

- behaviour 


- verbal yes-no responses 
- non-verbal yes-no responses 
- picture board 


- symbol board 

- alphabet 

- word board 

- alphabet board or spelling board 
—- typewriter 

= Other 


DISABILITY 


Recoded to Mean 


Primitive 


Basic Means 


Sophisticated 


This variable was composed from Mobilcty (IDF #3) and Electronic Equip- 
ment Needs (Comm. #3). 


Code 


i.e. No need of electronic equipment 
Has electronic equipment 
Requires but unavarlabLe 
Improvement required 


Original Meaning 


- walks independently/with aid 
+ No need of electronic equipment 


- operates electric wheelchair/hand 
operates wheelchair/dependent in 
wheelchair 

+ No need of ekectronic equipment 


- operates electric wheelchair/hand 
operates wheelchair/dependent in 
wheelchair 

+ Has ekectronic equipment/Requires 
but unavatlablLe/Improvement required 


Recoded to Mean 


Mild 


Moderate 
(Medium) 


Severe 


APPENDIX 3 


FREQUENCY CHARTS FOR 
INITIAL ASSESSMENT VARIABLES 


pages 116 - 126 
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INITIAL ASSESSMENT VARIABLES 


For many of the factors discussed in the preceding 
section, frequency tables are available which describe 
the total population at the beginning of the Study, as 
recorded in December 1974, on the variables relevant to 


the initial assessment. 

FREQUENCY TABLES FOR TOTAL POPULATION, DECEMBER 1974, ON 
THOSE VARIABLES CONSIDERED AS PART OF INITIAL ASSESSMENT 
DESIRE TO COMMUNICATE: 


(a) INTEREST IN COMMUNICATION 


R@s Ox 75 (oye 
Description Children mhotwau! 


No interest 

Little interest 

Some interest 

Great deal of interest 


Monee. 


(b) ABILITY TO DEAL WITH LISTENER'S MISUNDERSTANDING 


INO A he Ke GRE 
Children ieee 


No attempt to deal with situation Ly 
Repeats first message 16 


Environmental clues accompany 
first message 26 


Responds with alternative symbol 
message when directed by specific 
question 


Responds with alternative symbol 
message when reminded 


Independently produces alternative 
symbol message with effort 


Spontaneously offers alternative 
symbol message 


Total 


Lilg/; 


PRESENT MEANS OF COMMUNICATION ; 


(a) MEANS OF COMMUNICATION EMPLOYED BY CHILD 


No. of 
Description Children 


Wise 
Primitive 
Basic 
Sophisticated 


Mota 


Primitive means included gesture, facial expressions, vocali- 
zations, behaviour. 


Basic means included verbal and non-verbal yes-no responses, 
picture board. 


Sophisticated means included symbol board, alphabet, wordboard, 
spelling board, typewriter, other. (see Appendix 2, p. 115) 


NOTE: Other possible means of communication have been 
added since Evaluation Study materials designed. 


LANGUAGE COMPREHENSION : 


(a) ASSESSED LANGUAGE COMPREHENSION LEVEL 


No. of View NOS 
Description Children Total 


Grossly below age level 
1-2 years below age level 


At age level 
Above age level 


Total 


(b) OBSERVED LANGUAGE COMPREHENSION 


NOs it Or 
Description Children Total 


Grossly below age level 
1-2 years below age level 


At age level 
Above age level 


motat 


jie 


LEVEL OF FUNCTIONAL SPEECH 


(a) HIGHEST LEVEL OF VERBAL COMMUNICATION 


No. of ty @pe 
Description Children Total 


Not stated 

No sound used for communication 
~ Vocalize 

Yes-no 

Single words; intelligible 

Two words; intelligible 

More than two words; phrases 


Iho UL 


POTENTIAL FOR SPEECH - PROGNOSIS 


(a) CHANGE IN FUNCTIONAL LEVEL OF SPEECH 


No. of 
Description Children 


Deteriorated 
No change 
Improved 


Total 


(b) SPEECH PROGNOSIS 
Nfel5 Ore one 
Description Children Total 


Not applicable 20 
Poor Wy 
Limited 20 
Good 5 


ieeeull IS y7/ 


(c) SUBSTITUTE/COMPLEMENT 
NOM Ow % Oe 
Description Children motel 


Symbols introduced and used as 
substitutes 


Symbols introduced and used as 
complements 


Symbols introduced as substitutes 
and used as complements 


Symbols introduced as complements 
and used as substitutes 


owas 


1i9 


PRESENT DEVELOPMENTAL LEVEL : 


(a) HIGHEST LEVEL OF VISUAL STIMULI CHILD RELATES TO 
No. of PT ha 
Description Children Total 


Not appropriate 
Concrete objects 


Scaled representation of concrete 
objects 


Picture in which child names objects 


Picture in which child describes 
functions 


Simplified drawing of objects 
e.g. stick figures 


Meaningful symbols, e.g. Blissymbolics 
Arbitrary symbols, e.g. letters, numbers 


Total 


(b) CHILD'S ABILITY TO LEARN SYMBOLS 


No. of poke 
Description Children Total 


Not stated 
Continuous drill 
Slow, some drill 
Average 

Very good 


Alex eull 


(c) ABILITY TO CREATE NEW SYMBOLS 
No. of h of 
Description Children Total 


No interest 


Contributes to creating but highly 
dependent 


Attempts to create but needs 
assistance to complete 


Independently creates-—- poor quality 


Independently creates~- needs minimal 
assistance for acceptable symbol 


Independently creates-- acceptable 
symbols 


Independently creates-- exceptional 
symbols 


eae 


SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT : 


(a) FREQUENCY OF INTERACTION 


Haniliivameadwitts 


Unfamiliar adults, speaking peers, 


non-speaking peers, young children 


(b) QUALITY OF MOST FREQUENT INTERACTION BETWEEN THE CHILD 
AND FAMILIAR ADULT 


No. of aot 
Description Children Total 


Attention seeking 
Response when addressed 
Initiates interaction 


Total 


(c) FREQUENCY TABLE OF MOST FREQUENT INTERACTIVE BEHAVIOUR 
EMPLOYED BY CHILD 
No. One 
Description Children Total 


No score 

Attention seeking 
Responds when addressed 
Initiates 


Total 


PRESENT BEHAVIOUR AND PERSONALITY 


(a) DEGREE OF FRUSTRATION EXPERIENCE EXPRESSED BY CHILD 
No. of Ye, (One 
Description Children Total 


Weak 
Moderate 


Strong 


Total 


L21 


PRESENT BEHAVIOUR AND PERSONALITY : 


(b) ATTITUDE TOWARD LEARNING NEW SYMBOLS 


No. of ik One 
Description Children Moca 


Actively rejects learning 
new symbols 


No interest in learning new 
symbols 


Can be directed toward learning 
new symbols 


Shows interest in learning new 
symbols presented 


Asks meaning of unknown symbols 
on display 


Initiates request for learning 
new symbols 


Initiates and independently 
directs search for new symbols 


Total 


PRESENT EDUCATIONAL ACHIEVEMENT : 


(a) READING LEVEL SCORES 


No. of 5 (hi 


Description Children Lota 


ia? 


LEVEL OF INTELLECTUAL FUNCTIONING : 


(a) OBSERVED I1.Q. 


NOC OL fo Or 
Description Children Total 


Severe 
Moderate 
Mild 
Borderline 
Low average 
Average 

High average 
Superior 


Total 


(D)) ASSESSED EL.O. 
No. of je 2108 
Description Children Total 


Severe 
Moderate 
Mild 
Borderline 
Low average 
Average 
High average 


moeal: 


(c) LEVEL OF ALERTNESS 
No. of = OL 
Description Children Total 


No interest 
Little interest 


Some interest 
Very alert 


Total 


23 


VISUAL AREA - Visual Acuity ; 


(a) INCIDENTS OF VISUAL PROBLEMS 


Description 


No. of 
Children _ 


Not stated 
Yes, has problems 
No problems 


oral 


7 
3h 
119 


Loy 


(Db )encGHlLuD GS ABILITY TO ATTEND TO VISUAL STIMULI 


Description 


Not stated 
Poor 

itgiatie 

Good 
Excellent 


Total 


(c) CAPACITY FOR VISUAL LEARNING 


Description 


No. of is Out 
Children Total 

9 6 

6 4 

sul 20 

83 53 

28 18 

ile) 7 

NO wot i fOL 
Children Total 


Not stated 
Poor 
Heals 
Good 
Excellent 


@ieasl 


(d) SMALLEST SIZE OF PICTURE WHICH CAN BE PERCEIVED BY CHILD 


Description 


3 inches square 
2 inches square 


1 inch square 
One-half inch square 


Total 


Now On 
Children 


i Of 
oiteadl: 


124 


VISUAL AREA - Visual Perception ; 


(a) NUMBER OF SHAPES WHICH CAN BE PERCEIVED BY CHILD 
| Nese E "pe gore 
Description Children Moral! 


(b) COMPLEXITY OF PICTURE WHICH CAN BE HANDLED BY CHILD 
Nore Ox OL 
Description Children Total 


1 - 2 items 

3 - 5 items 

6 - 10 items 
11 - 30 items 
31+ items 


Tora 


(c} LARGEST GROUP OF SYMBOLS FROM WHICH CHILD CAN SELECT ONE 
No. of Ee Or 
Description Children otal 


N.S. 

1 

6 - 15 

16 -— 30 

31 - 50 

51 = 99 

100 

200 partially covered 
200 

400 partially covered 
400 


Moteaws 


HR 
NwWOoOROArRY YF ©Oo 


Nh 


(c) LEVEL OF CHILD'S CONCEPT OF COLOUR 


No. of i Tone 
Description Children Total 
No concept of colour differences 8 9 
Has concept of colour differences if 8 
Can match colours 6 7 
Can discriminate most colours yf 19 
Can name most colours 50 5)7/ 


Total 88 


£295 


AUDITORY AREA ; 
(a) HEARING DIAGNOSIS 


No. of hb Of 
Description Children Total 


Not stated 
Severe hearing loss 


Mild hearing loss 
Normal hearing 


Total 


(b) HEARING AID 
No. of 5 (one 
Description Children otal: 


Wears hearing aid 


Has but does not wear 
Does not have 


Total: 


(c) AUDITORY ATTENTION a 
No. of A OF 
Description Children Total 


Not stated 
Poor 

Fair 

Good 
Excellent 


Total 


(d) CAPACITY FOR AUDITORY LEARNING 
Now=of ee Ok: 
Description Children Total 


Not stated 
Poor 

Haus 

Good 
Excellent 


Rotel 


26 


MOBILITY : 


(a) MOBILITY 


No. of iO 
Description Children Total 


No response 7 
Dependent 88 
Hand-operated wheel chair 18 
Electric wheel chair 12 


Walks with aid 1) 
Walks independently iy 


Toes IES \7/ 


HAND FUNCTION : 


(a) ELECTRONIC EQUIPMENT REQUIREMENTS 


Non fot Wh done 


Description Children Total 
Electronic equipment 

not required O95 64 
Has electronic equipment 5 3 
Requires but unavailable 40 26 
Requires improved electronic 

equipment 1 i 
Other 18 2 


Tones 163 


For many of the factors discussed in the preceding 
section, frequency tables are available which describe 
the total population at the Deginning Of the stuny, sas 
recorded in December 1974, and the variables relevant to 


the initial assessment. 


APPENDIX 4\(a)’ “ TABLESH I=" 37 


GENERAL DESCRIPTION OF THE 
POPULATION AND SUB-POPULATION 
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TABLES 

Title peje ues 

Lied | (SOK ieee ea ILGN ia 'e oF: OLATa os elayelereue oveleiee ot ststaleqeiey= 129 

ie ResidenceGmeq.w... «- Sie che On S so etebaustetyaie sce emen eee eager ens Uap Ae) 

3 AGSe .eitpeeirec steer ee Gis eiehetetave suecais APE Pa zo 

4. Diagnosis wae a6 Berbics eisteake edeneue eae args aueule ve Papua ates 130 

Bio MODI 1 ae vrai bets, viel eteiery a everete s ere tae « aha voenetoteliohereserete 130 

baer Date oympota inte OGUCCA: Wave a a1n)sueraienene ateunterm ines eae 130 

7a Grade/ level. (on: Introduction) «ce... eNelessanseaners skew 

(a) Academic 
(b) Retarded 

8. VASSESSECCGRT 10, 1s «+ cls Gnvetels teceuctiwa oaes Bee Se Aer eric Rate serene 132 

Dis ODS EE See is Ole sw eisyaletaley cuetelareharnteks teatels a (ape me) ohetapetateks os ek oe 
OQ . eVect OMA ECR NSSS ivers syauesc) ect acetone o) onchetaiel amet iencneteue 3s 
ll. Assessed Language Comprehension Level ......... 133 
12. Specchwerognosis (lysis sre tay are al aretatattess Mr Dre & 134 
3 Relationship, oO: Symbols to: Sueechy wen. anes 134 
Ld,” “baste, Boesch ASSesSsment. .1/s.27-.. eye oasteve eta ei can arene eeenene 134 
LS eA ReOryrAttenti On: 0: eters ial otenclintods tecetet= oie cae oeekone 135 
L6., "Gapacueyetor: Auditory learnings. gerraetsist. ctr ene 35 
L7i.° Heamima {nl sonoS 1 Sit ready. otter: Gee toes ee wel35 


18... *Capactbyerorm Visua leiearnang cite «we renee nee 


19. VisualgAttentionea. ..+ bitters eke tous sgecate Pa tearere Od custome lt © 
20). gincidencesof.Vilcual es Probleme... Sete atatcratet she casey: 136 
21) (DEGLeES 30 EAE GUSEERAELON merce ciacie re rec eHtanen ste heater ee tee HS i) 
22. “Sex. (Sub—popu lat lon meee ster. ais ohesee “eteter state siereetene tomer o}y 


23. eResidence: (sub=poepu lation )) lectern leis secular ots een cies iS) 


128 


TICLe Page Number 
24. Age A sUub=-DOpPULaLPON) pce F ainratye « 4 re ibs cet OW 
75. eDiImognosts nh SUub—pOopulation) %).7ep ess: eee SR RR TA 138 
16... Mobility (Sub population). cscs lanes Fee Dy PRR era: eRe! 


27. Date of Symbol Introduction (sub-population) .. 138 


28. Relationship of Symbols to Speech 


ee eee ald) ae tere ation che ue cane aare che tt ai gdeevecehe £6 er) 
29. Bboucatecnwe -acement (sub=population) as sieeacecsias 139 
30. Disciplines involved in symbol programs ....... 140 


31. Number of children in programs having 
instructors with specified amount of 
experience with physically-handicapped 
GUS Witmer aioreti re\etats reremar eee Ste a oes ie feos aval omanenare eleete eee 141 


32. Number of children in programs having 
instructors with specified amount of 


Srperiencemteaching: Symbols « & $.. as vie «Wn es oe ois 4 ele: 
Slit, BTM US eye) EA on ee Cae ane: ee Rr ee ee 141 
ome eo clay BOSCO OC VES | sss 5. c< 4 esis sh vis, eles a bisus shes 142 
35. Parts of Speech (Dec. 1974): 
Higneehequency. OL wUSe. sicietieray execs eee s Serica acer 4 
Rarely Used ~..'. 2 eons cae oe STAAL ah Sg, obtains omnes 143 
36, Parts of Speech (Dec. 41975): 
High prequencygol USE ...6.teess as Net etaetetere wea 
MOGerAM Cel ys USCOim as. iis. ae eid slaisls Sollee lets ste pee LGA 


37. --Changew=in Reading Level ScCOre fol e ee eee ee we ee 145 


WE) 


TABLES. 


Frequency 


Cumulative Freq: 
———— 


Male oy, 
Female 69 
0) 


Waolke iLe ‘Sep 


Residence Cumulative Freq. 


Home 108 Loe 69 
Tnstucwt ton 48 49 31 
Institution/home L th gh 
Total oe O 100% 


Table 2: Residence 


Age (in years) Frequency Cumulative. Cede Vox OfePOD ae 

1 Nsw i 

3) 156 3 

7 ES 4 
28 144 es 

eS) iviLG 18 

3 87 20 

34 56 22 

7 De 4 

he) aka 8 | 
2 a, i 

ESF. O 100% 


Table 3: Age 


*Note: All percentages given in tabular form, have been taken: to d 
the nearest whole number. 


Diagnosis 


Cerebral palsy 


Brain injury 
igs 


Table 4: Diagnosis 


* (not mutually exclusive) 


Lesch-Nyham Syndrome Sickle Cell Anemia 
Degenerative CNS Epilepsy 
Hydrocephalic Deaf 

Reyes Syndrome Downs. Syndrome 


Pelizemus—-Merzbacher 


Mobility 


Dependent in wheelchair 


Hand-operated w-chair es 
Electric ™w=charr 12 
Walks with aid is 
Walks independently Hay) 


NCG®sesponse 


Feb. 
Deez 74) — Jan, 15 1) 
Sept. 74 - Nov. 74 o2) 


Sept. 73 = Avig.ie/4 
sept. /2 = Aug. 73 
72 


Table 6 Date Symbols were Introduced 


*Inexperienced 
**Experienced 


Asia 


Grade7 Level” Frequency 


Program for the Retarded 
Pre-kindergarten 
Kindergarten 

Primary 

Level/Grade 

Level/Grade 

Level/Grade 

Level/Grade 

Level/Grade 5 

Advanced Elementary 


Table 7 (a): Grade/Level on Introduction to Symbols 
(Academic) 


Grade/Level (Specified 


Academic 109* 
Trainable Mentally 


Retarded 25 
Opportunity Class 4 
Not Applicable Lg 


Table 7(b): Grade/Level Specified for Programme 
for the Retarded 


*Note: One person indicated that the child was in both an 
academic and retarded program, 


SoZ 


Severely Retarded 
Moderately Retarded 
Mildly Retarded 
Borderline 


Low Average 
Average 
High Average 
Superior 


Table ®:; Assessed 1.0. 


Observed 1I.Q. 


Severely Retarded 
Moderately Retarded 
Mildly Retarded 
Borderline 


Low Average 
Average 
High Average 
Superior 


Table g: Observed 1.Q. 


33 


Frequency Cumulative Freq. 


No Interest 
imttle finterest 
Some Interest 
Very “Aer t 


Table 10: Level of Alertness 


Assessed Language Frequency Cumulative Freq. | % of Faas 


Grossly below age level 157 36 
Two years below age level 10l 27 
At age level a, 12 
Above age level 40 
Not stated 3 


@) 


Table I!: Assessed Language Comprehension Level 


134 


Speech Prognosis Cumulative Freq. 


|} Poor 2 157 
ian 20 
Rood iS 3 
| Not Stated 20 ie 
.  OOse" 


Table !2: Speech Prognosis 


Substitute/Complement Cumulative Freq. |% of Pop. 


Symbols Introduced and 114 165 74 
used as Substitute 
Symbols Introduced and 31 ——— 50 
used as Complement 


Symbols Introduced as 
Substitute and used Ke) 10 6 


as Complement 
| Symbols Introduced as 


Complement and used 0 0 O 
as Substitute 


| _Total | 155 | LG | 100% 


Table |3: The Relationship of Symbols to Speech 


@ 


Speech Assessment Frequency Cumulative Freq..| %,oOf Pop. 
Not Stated/Never Assessed she MST ih 
Within last year 103 140 66 
Between 1 & 2 years iS a] if 
Over 2-5 years 14 rg 9 
Over 5-10 years 4 5 3 
Over 10 years at i i 


Table (4: Last Speech Assessment 


Hes }s; 


Auditory Attention | Cumulative Preq. 


Frequency. 


% of Population 


Po@is 
Fair 
Good 
Excellent 
Not Stated 


Total 


SS 


Table 15; Auditory Attention 


Capacity for ics a 
Auditory Learning Frequency Cumtlative Freq. % of Population 


Poor 6 157, 4 

Fair 36 alt 23 
g Good (he: dee5 50 : 
| Excellent 27 36 iW : 
| Not Stated 9 9 6 2 

Total 157 0 100% : 


Table '6: “Capacrty for Auditory earning 


Hearing Diagnosis Frequency Cumulative Freq. % Of Populatian 
ee ee 

Severe hearing loss at 94 

Mild hearing loss 7 90 

Wormal hearing 81 BS 

Not stated 2 2 

Protea li 94 O 


99% 


Table 17: Hearing Diagnosis 


q36 


Capaciiqest o7; 
Visual Learning 


Poor 
Fair 
Good 
Excellent 
Not Stated 


Table ({8: Capacity for Visual Learning 


Ability to Attend Frequency Cumulative Freq. 
to-Visuad. Stimult 


Poor 6 
Fair Syl 
Good 83 
Excellent 28 
Not Stated 9 
Total 157 
Table 19: Visual Attention 


Incidence of 
Visual Problems 


Yes, has problems 


No problems 
Not stated 


Frustration 


Weak 
Moderate 
Strong 


Total 


Table 2l: Degree of Frustration 


Frequency Cumulative Freq. % of Population 


Male 
Pemale 35) 
Moreau 


Residence 


Home 
ist tation 


Table 23: Residence (Sub-population) 


Age (in years) Frequency Cumulative Freq. % Of Population 
ait 1 
No) 4 
106 4 
Lo2 21 
78 Dit 
54 20 
32 18 
ih 4 
5 
1 
Not stated 1 
100% 


Table 24: Age (Sub-population) 


ake: 


8 
Diagnosis Frequency Cumulative Freq. 
a | FE ESD CSTE IIL EIR EIILEE REA EET ETRE, 


Cerebral Palsy LOD Le 
Brain Injury 6 
Other 


4 


Table 25: Diagnosis (Sub-population) 


Mobadli ty Frequency Cumulative Freq. | % of Pope 
Walks Independently 16 ded 14 
Walks with Aid 15 NS Li 
Operates Electric W-Chair 6 80 5 
Hand operates Wheelchair 9 74 8 
Dependent in Wheelchair 59 65 54 
Not) States 6 5 


6 


Table 26: Mobility (Sub-population) 


Date of Symbol- Frequency 
introduction 


5 
16 


MeEoILe Lie MWEKES Ore iWoresssochnerenCig tee 
Symbols (Sub-population) 
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Cumulative: Preq. % Of BOs 


do 
14 


6 
Substitute and used as 
Complement 


Symbols Introduced as 
Complement and used as 
Substitute 


Total es 0 99% 


Symbols introduced and 
used_as Substitute 
Symbols introduced and 
used _as Complement __ 
Symbols introduced as 


Table 28: The Relationship of Symbols to Speech (Sub-population) 


Educational Placement Frequency Cumulative Freq. 


Academic ake ras 
Opportunity 38 
Retarded 26 
No School 7 


Mable 29: Educational Placement (Sub-population) 


Setting 


Bloorview 


Centre for Exceptional Children 


Erie County Healtth Centre 
Georgia Retardation Centre 
Joseph Kaeble 
Keith Bovenschen 
Lansdowne Children's Centre 
Kitchener-Waterloo Rotary 
Mackaye Cemtme 
Miriam Home School 
Niagara Peninsula 
Northwestern University 
Ontarzo Crippled Children's 
Ottawa Crippled *Children's 
Peter Hall School 
Rideau Regional 
Kingston Regional -Centre 
Southwestern Regional 
Ellen Douglas School 
Smithson Publae School 
Simon Cunningham 
Simcoe Hall 

Sarnia and District 
Victor pore 
Wed, MeCordic, Schoo? 
Unpitednc. Po-Chiucago 
U.C.P.A. -Western New York 
Ville Hospitavescnicol 
U.C.P. -Niagara 
Mary Free Bed 

Central Wisconsin 


Ret haee idee Rate eee cS 


Table 30: 


Mean= 2.8 
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Total Disciplines 
Involved 


Discipline +(prineipal) 


Speech Pathologist 
Psychologist 

Oa Re, 

Teacher 

Teacher 

Teacher 

Speech Therapist/Teacher 
Teacher/ Speech Path. 
Teacher 

Teacher 

Teacher/ Speech Path. 
Teacher 

Teacher 

Speech Therapist 
Teacher 
Teacher/Counsellor 
Teacher 

Teacher 

Teacher 

Teacher 

Teacher 

Speech Pathologist 
Physio./Speech Path. 
O.T./Teacher 

Teacher 

Teacher 

Speech Pathologist 
Teacher 

Speech Path./Teacher 
Speech Path./Teacher 
Speech Path./Teacher 


BwWwrPRrPrPPrPUR DOF REP RPP PB NYNNNYNEPNNEFPNYNNNKFPWNIE 


PS 
> 


Disciplines involved in symbol program 


*3 program not mutually exclusive disciplines 
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Experience 


Less than 1 year 
1-2 years 

2-5 years 

5-10 years 

More than 10 years 


Tablej\s3l.wWumbexr of. Children: in Programs Having 
Instructors with Specified Amount of 
Experience with Physically Handicapped Children 


Experience 


less than’ 6 months 
6 months - 1 year 
1 year - 2 years 
2 years, = 3 Years 
More than 3 years 


Table 32: Number of Children in Programs Having 
Instructorsswith Specified Amount of 
Experience in Teaching Symbols 


December 1974 December 1975 


Description « OF Children |Z 0f Total. |No..of Children |Z of Total 


Not 
Indicated 


Own 


Table 232 Display, Type 
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Description December 1974 December 1975 


Yes/no 


Manners 


Questions 


People 


Actions 


Emotions 


Description words 


Things 


Table 34: Vocabulary Categories 


Nouns Verbs 


79% ranked 1 ib Aeranikwedm: 
5% vanked 2, 3 or 4 3907) Tanked, 2 
15% no answer 15% ranked 3 
10% ranked 4 
21% no answer 


Adjectives Pronouns 


32% no answer 36% no answer 
10% ranked 2 8% ranked 1 
20% ranked 15% ranked 
15% ranked 19% ranked 
8% ranked 12% ranked 
5% ranked 4% ranked 


Table S5t** Parts of Speech (Decvrio7 4): 
High Frequency of Use 
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Auxiliary Verbs Articles 


78% no answer 82% no answer 
6, Lanked 2, 3 or 4 10% ranked 7-9 
6/aaGankedm 5 mOiGNO 


Conjunctions Adverbs 


82% no answer 654 no answer 
11% ranked 8-10 UA sechalleexcl 5b. oie © 


Wh. Questions Negatives 


66% no answer 68% no answer 
je nanked mia 3 16% ranked 4-6 
SYS tecunligeyel 54, Ic 12% ranked 7-10 


5, “wanked 7 
7% ranked 8-10 


Prepositions Articles 


67% no answer oo BnOMansSWwer 
21% ranked 4-7 10% ranked 7-9 


Secondary Verbs Noun Modifiers 


72% no answer 78% no answer 
9% ranked 2-5 7% cranked 3-5 
6% ranked 8-10 54 ranked 6, 7 
Sy6 teense! 1, 03} 1% ranked 8 

9% ranked 9-12 


Table 35: Partsvot Speeches (Dec. 1974): 
Rarely Used 


Nouns Adjectives 
2% no answer 9% no answer 
87% ranked 1 Ti, rankedel; 
O7, ranked a7 35 93% ranked 3), 
2Aeranked 3 yels 16% ranked 5, 
lif,eranked 7, 


Verbs Pronouns 


5% no answer 13% no answer 
LO Amianiwecdwelt 7148rankedl 3 
58% ranked 2 14% ranked 5, 
23% ranked 3 1% ranked 10 

3 /acanked 12 714 


Table) 362" )Parts of speech (Dec. 1975): 
High Frequency of Use 


Table 36: 


Auxiliary Verbs 


54% no answer 
25% ranked 2, 
19% ranked 8, 


Adverbs 


47% no answer 
C77 rankeduls, 
25, ranked! 3, 


Prepositions 


25% no answer 

SZ ranked! sls, 
44% ranked 4, 
21% ranked 8, 


Conjunctions 


63% no response 
2o~etanked 2), 9 
12% ranked 10-13 


Articles 


64% no answer 
27% ranked 2-9 
7% ranked 10-14 
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Negatives 


36% no answer 
12%. ranked 1-5 
40% ranked 6-9 
12% ranked 10-14 


Secondary Verbs 


534 no answer 
25% ranked 2-7 
20% ranked 8-13 


Noun Modifiers 


55%Z no answer 
25% ranked 3-8 
19% ranked 9-14 


- Questions 


no answer 
ranked 1-4 
ranked 5-/ 
ranked 8-14 


Parts of Speech 
Moderately 


(ipiexe'5 ILS) 7/5) 2 
Used 
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APPENDIX 4(b) TABLES) 1 — 4 


FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION OF SUBJECTS 
BY AGE, l.0'., “EXPERIENCE AND DISABILITY 


page 146 
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FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION OF SUBJECTS 


Table 1 
For C. Age: by a0. (1 97s ane 1975) 


C.AGE 


2-5 yrs. 6=I1 yrs. 219 “Vrs. 


Retarded 
Non-retarded 


Table 2 
For C.Age by Experience (1974 and 1975) 


GAGE 


2-5 YRS. 6-l!1 yrs. he yrs._| 16+ yrs. 


EXP |Inexperienced 


Experienced 


Table. 3: 
For Experience by 1.0. (1974 and 1975) 


EXP 


[nexperienced 
4| 
50 


ois Retarded 2 
Non-retarded 

Chi-square ="27.13 

dot. = & Des OW 1S 
Table 4 
For Disability by Experience (1974 and 1975) 

DISAB 

Medium 

EXP |Inexperienced 26 


Experienced 43 


Chi-square = 3.68 
Oe ine oo De Ue 


APPENDIX 4(c) LAB is eels 


MEAN SCORES (1974) 


pages 147 - 148 
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MEAN SCORES 


FOR C.AGE BY 1.Q. (1974): 
Table 1 


NUMBER OF PLAY MATERIALS 


ALONE Retarded 


Non-retarded 


Table 2 


INCORPORATION OF SYMBOLS INTO PLAY MATERIAL 


Ox Retarded 
Non-Retarded 


Rabiens 


READING SCORE 


eos Retarded {2.80 
Non-retarded AoE) 
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Table 4 


NUMBER OF SYMBOLS IN BEST SENTENCE 
Age 


Hh o@e Retarded 


Non-retarded 


Table 5 


NUMBER OF SYMBOLS IN TYPICAL SENTENCE 


Retarded 


Non-retarded 


Table 6 


INTEREST IN CREATING NEW SYMBOLS 


beets Retarded 


Non-retarded 


Table, 


MEANS OF COMMUNICATION 


EXP 


|nexperienced 


1.44 
ses) 


Experienced 


Retarded 


Non-retarded 


oa ae itys 
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APPENDIX 5 


T-VALUES FOR TOTAL AND RETARDED POPULATION 


pages 149 - 152 


List of variable names appearing on the following page; 


WoW oop ony al BSS ISS NS 


Od 1G) (1G 4 Go NS ROSS Oe tS Oth UMN lUNOE OK ES PE PE eS eS EE ee Oe 
EF) CO 0 CSCC COM DSN=) NOM OO iON) Ca = COR hoc 


OBSIQ 
ALERT 
SPROGN 
OBLANCO 
COMIN 
VRANGE 
VISAT 
SYMIN 
ATTNUS 
LATALL 
TALL 
AREA 
LISTAL 
COMAL 
READAL 
WRITAL 
SYUSE 
LEVSC 
HIVMAT 
PLMAT 
PLINCOR 
PICTSIZ 
COLCON 
NRSHA 
PICTCPL 
INSTFR 
SYMINT 
REAPROF 
BEHFR 
SETFR 
MEACOM 
NRSYM 
WORKVOC 
KNOWVOC 


Observed 1.Q. 

Alertness 

Speech prognosrzs 

Observed Language comprehension 
Interest in communteation 

Number of symbols nekated to 

Visuak attention 

Integration of Symbok communication 
Attitude to Learning new symbols 
Language arts tune 

Largest time allocation 

Anea of Largest time allocation 

Time gon Listening 

Tame for communteation 

Time 404 reading 

Tame for wrrcting 

Integration into reading activities 
Reading score 

Highest visual Level 

Number of play matenriabls 
Incorporation of Symbols into play material 
Smallest prceture s4ze 

CoLour concept 

Ability to select one shape fr0m many 
Ability to select one picture 420m many 
Reading instruction 
Integration of Symbols into reading material 
Reading proficiency 

Nature of soctal interaction 

Number of settings 

Means 0f communication 

Number of Symbols 

Working vocabulary 

Known vocabulary 


3) 
36 
EM 
38 
32 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 


SYMSKILL 
NRSKILL 
HISKILL 
SPROSKIL 
STRESCOM 
TEAMOD 
CHIMOD 
NRSTAT 
NSYMBEST 
NSYMTYP 
CRNSYM 
LEARN 
VERBCOM 
LCOMPR 
SPTHFR 
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Skike in Symbols 

SRiLL aneas 

Highest skill area 

Profictency with symbols 

Ability to deal with Listener's misunderstanding 
Syntax model presented 

Child's sentence onder 

Types of Statements 

Number of symbols in best sentence 
Number of symbols in typicak sentence 
Ability/Interest in creating symbols 
Speed of Learning symbols 

Highest Level of verbal communication 
Assessed Language comprehension 
Speech therapy 


aged 


Table of t-values for Total and Retarded Population, 
Resulting from SiqnificanceTests of 19/75-|974 Scores 


Retarded Population 


Total Population 


Sy S28 es) Sey SS es) IS) 


NO NN NH NHN NHN NN NY NY NO [SF —- —|- - - K- K- - K- 
LOR COM Iie Cy Ui ae Ne NO ——s Qe NS. Con I Gy, tne Sk) WN NS 


a ead we SE 
ORS 10 129 108 ee “196 | 65°" pe.005 
ALERT 1.553 114 fins 2.008 | 63 | p<.05 
SPROGN 1.18! | 26 nea ioe2) 71 nS. 
OBLANCO |} -1.713 78 (1 $2.05 "i =2.101 43 | p<.05 
COMIN “Angie la) 2s) Pipe0on ls ee sage ll 7 p<.05 
VRANGE 8.364 125. | p<.001 6.671 7\ 0.001 
VISAT 1.324 125 nes. oer4e } 71 nS. 
SYMIN 5.144 119 | pe.001 4.823 | 69 | pe.o0l 
ATTNUS 4.384 119 | pe.001 en | G9) al peo 
LATALL 0.938 105 nic 2.059 | 59°" 52,05 
TAG 0.283 107 n.s 1.929 | 60 n.s 
AREA -3.636 9 «| pe.COWW =3.252" 1 67 ul epz. oon 
iota tim 120 nes. =0.308) |) Gy nis 
COMAL =|. 382 (20 es 20.670" 1aor n.s 
READAL 3.334 120 | p<.o0l 2.94| 67 | p<.005 
WRITAL 3.657 120 | p<.001 2,428 | Gle\pe 5 
SYUSE 6.222 120. 9\45<,001 D658. io fealuoe 00! 
LEVSC 9.236 108 | p<.001 6.613 (| 63>} peor 
HL VMAT 1.347 120 n.S. 1.209 | 69 ns. 
PLMAT 0.867 120 nse 0.820 | 69 n.s 
PLINCOR |] 0.712 | 20 n.s. eso, "69 nS. 
PICTSIZ |] -0.087 56 ns. 0.665 | 34 n.s 
COLCON 4.800 57 | p<.ool 4.018 | 35 | p<.o0l 
NRSHA 4.957 56 | p<.00l 4.0007 135°" | vpe\ 00. 
PICTCPL |} 5.755 50 «| p<.00l Bebe a el p<.00| 
INSTFR 1.410 45 eek (elt |aos nes. 
SYMINT 4.800 119 | p<¢.00} 4.510 | 68 | p<.o0l 
REAPROF || 4.638 46 | pé.00l 2.849 | 24 | pe.005 
BEHFR 4.810 121 p<.001 2.678 | 69 005 


bigot 


Total Population Retarded Population 


Variable '- values eee | -values 


Sih 9 Seeders 6.665 12) p<.00! 5.844 69 
a lif ACOM De Wo 114 p<.00| Ae 63 
52° HRSYM NOt iG p<.00| 8.150 65 
55° WORKVOC 6.746 102 p<.001 4.905 54 
34 KNOWVOC 4.303 102 p<.001 BY 54 
Demo om LV 12.874 116 n<.00] La arya 65 
20m INRSKIE CE 8.438 116 p4.001 Bi vem ie. 65 
Eee ol EG 8. 368 116 p<.00I 7.092 65 
Somerset. 146 108 n<.001 G39 710 60 
38) STRESCOM GnOZ22 120 p<.001 6.370 69 
40  TEAMOD Ao l2D 116 p< .00 | lps Oe 55 
4| ClitMOD Det 4 116 pz.00| Zatl oy) 
42 NRSTAT 4.292 68 p< .00! 4.54) 57, 
43 NSYMBE ST D.0OG SB p< .00! DORs 48 p<.00} 
44 NSYMTYP 6.845 2S) p2z.00| 2,054 48 p<.00! 
45  CRNSYM 7.144 114 p< .001 Dents ei 65 p<.001 
46 LEARN OR 24 Fe) ReSis Ped 63 esis 
47  VERBCOM 6.440 te) pz.001 DZ 6O 63 p<.00| 
48 LCOMPR ce eee) 25 (oye an 8)2) -1.000 14 naar 


49 Sale lalk: =0, 570 117 fives ROD 67 fase 


TES OM SAH Gm Steed P=) Sm ad 2 rl ye SS A 


TAB LE ae 6.0 8 7 


ANALYSISSOF WARIANCE OF 170. BY C.AGE 


(INTELLIGENCE BY CODED AGE) 


pages 153,>-).166 
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SUMMARY TABLES OF ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF 1.0. 
BY C.AGE (INTELLIGENCE BY CODED AGE) FOR 1974 DATA 


Table Alertness Level (ALERT) 


0.014 


C.AGE 2, : 0.078 
1.0. by C.AGE : Olas 4 nora 7g 


Ee Role 


Table 2 Frustration Experienced in Communication (FRUST) 


C.AGE 
[2.0 by .G. AGE 


elelolr 


Table 3 Symbol Intearation into Other Areas (SYMIN) 


154 


[S74 Data Ccont'd) 


Table 4 Attitude Toward Learning New ae (ATTNUS) 


Source of Variance 


toe 
C.AGE 
(2G. by CoAGE 


Sieinole 


Table 5 Time Allocated to Listening Activities (LISTAL) 


GLACE 
1.0. by C.AGE 


EtGEor 


Table 6 Time Allocated to Communication Activities (COMAL) 
Source of Variance 
wells 


C.AGE 
1.Q. by C.AGE 


Eto 


1 5 


1974 Data (cont'd) 


Time Allocated to Reading Activities (READAL) 


Ika 7/ 


C.AGE 
1.Q. by C.AGE 


Bricalr 


Table 8 Total Score with Regard to Academic Level (LEVSC) 


($55 230 
C.AGE 8290.77 
Ves DY ae shoe Do5520 


Elpirolr PAIS ANS 


Play Materials Utilized by Child for 


Table 9 
"Symbol Readiness" (PLMAT) 


jatole 


C.AGE 
1.0. by C.AGE 


Brtrol 
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1974) Dara Ceont 'd) 


Deqree of Incorporation of Symbols into 


Table 10 
Play Matertals (PLINCOR) 


Source of Variance 


sQs 4.4| 


CAGE 49.02 


1.Q. by C.AGE 66.52 


ErICOr 661.04 


Table || Most Frequent Behavior (BEHFR) 


Source of Variance 


ro. 
C.AGE 
1.0. by C.AGE 


Eirieoalr 


Number of Settings Where Symbol 


Table 12 
Communication Used (SETFR) 


C. AGE 
1.0. by C.AGE 


ERROR 


L577 


1974 Data (cont'd) 


Valois 1s Means of Communication (MEACOM) 


. 
Source of Variance 


. by C.AGE 


EiP(neir 


Table 14 Subjects Skill with Symbols (SYMSKILL) 
Source of Variance she ct ait M.S r p 
Se See ee See ee See SSS SS S35 = SS a ee of erik sista aaree es 
ae IWM)429 nao a EY g)0 Ia 2e Eas: Pers WPAN 64 0.0001 | 
G2AGE 225 n\e Al S AS40240) St 230 0.000 |} 
EOeeby GAGE 54D |G 3 [150 66) «4.84 G..G0'5 
Error 54702 521 146 25t o69 
Table 15 Number of Skills Attained with Regard to 
Skill with Symbols (HRSKILL) 
Source of Variance ech e 
Lanthe 150.96 
C.AGE 150.24 
f.O. 69,6 .AGE 3.48 


633586 


Jigs" 


1974 Data (cont'd) 


Table 16 Highest Skill Attained with Regard to 
Skill with Symbols (HISKILL) 


Source of Variance 


(Or Dak DS, 29.80 0.000 | 
CeAGE 64.28 pzaal 0.000 | 
[Qu bY IC. AGE eee Onze 0.869 
eleimole By (ie 
Se eS ee a Se ee a eee ee ere en Seneca Se eee eee eg eee 
Table |7 Sum of Proficiency Scores with Regard to 
Skill with Symbols (SPROSKIL) 
Source of Variance SHG Giant e he Sr 
Or [28047 I} zteto). aby 
OL AGE 235 XS ) 576.19 
AO aie Or NC 2 [4Se22 3 AS) eae 
Epa Me, ZY | 36 By 25 
Table 18 Number of Symbols in Child's Best 
Sentencen tno wie sle 
Source of Variance Srior @laihe Mls Seg IF | Lp) 
Pes 20d. 84 | 205.84 20 .09 0.000} 
ICINGE 160.46 2 BOR ZS WSS 0.001 
len Day GAGE 84.87 Z 42.44 (al, |e! OnoOls 


EA Or LZ00..20 122 iO. Zo 


yee, 


(974 Data Ccont'¢) 


Table 19 Number of Symbols in Child's Typical Sentence 


CNSYMTYR) 


eo. 
C.AGE 
1.0. by C.AGE 


Ernols 


Table 20 Ability to Create New Symbols (CRNSYM) 


Source of Variance Sr" 


ers 
C.AGE Goer 
LmQset by (C. AGE SDS 


etOln 


Table 21 RESON Rat to Learn New Symbols (LEARN) 


C.AGE 
L2G. Bby CAGE 


Sricole 
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1974 Data (cont'd) 


Talo le 22 Verbal Communication (VERBCOM) 


Source of Variance 
i 30) 


ele 


Table 23 Ability to Deal with Listener's Misunderstanding (STRESCOM) 


Source of Variance iP Sia Chegines Mae F P 
TO). Ae FS al On UD OBEY 0.002 
GaN 88.57 3 DOR 52 14.82 0.001 
OR aby 1GaAG EF; Lea ile 3 There! Og 0.484 
Error 290.81 146 1.99 

Taiji De Interest in Communication (COMIN) 


Source of Variance 


TO! 
CAACE 
TO py'C. ACE 


Dp analey a 


Pou 


SUMMARY TABLES OF ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF 1.0. BY 
C.AGE (INTELLIGENCE BY CODED AGE) FOR 1975 DATA 


Table 25 Alertness Level (ALERT) 


Source of Variance Som 


iO OV4} Oma eee 
C.AGE ORSS 0.4) ins 
LO maby“ GlAGE OS he OmSse 
Errors 55.28 105 OR S54 

Table 26 Interest in Communication (COMIN) 


1.34 
O90 
0.68 
36 09 
Table 27 Symbol! Intearation into Other Areas (SYMIN) 
Source of Variance Seem dein 
1.0. 309 
CTAGE eS) 2 
lO. Dye CAGE 9528 2 


teas 340.40 110 


LEZ 


{Oy SeWatan Ceontua) 


Table 28 Attitude Toward Learning New Symbols (ATTNUS) 


Source of Variance noe ARS sole fa p 


One 0.005 
De le 0.046 
rapes | 0.08! 


C.AGE 
1.0. by C.AGE 


Table 29 Time Allocated to Language Arts (LATALL) 


Source of Variance 


ee 0.00 05939 
GAGE 6.62 0002 
sO. bY CAGE OD 0.859 
Error 
Table 30 Time Allocated to Development of 
Listening Skittisy GLISTAL) 
Source of Variance Seca eo | F 
1.0 23.68 
C.AGE 2Oe|5 
is oDY CAGE eats) 
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1975 Data Ceont'd) 


Table’ 32 Time Allocated to Communication (COMAL) 


Source of Variance 


con 
C.AGE 
[ Oup biyveeenick 


EPir@lre 


Table 32 Time Allocated to Reading Activities (CREADAL) 


Source of Variance Sig Digs [ ole is Si F | p 
LO 584 | 2.4 PASS 0.204 
CAGE 232109 2 | Pees Deon 0.005 
LO ea yiee> ACE Lo @ O75 O23, 0.694 
Error ZO diaeiil 11 | OS 

ee ee eee ered 


Table 33 Total Score with Regard to Academic Level (LEVSC) 


Source of Variance ore ale Araite p 
: 


[Oe 248.36 : ; OL278 
C.AGE 1598742 : : Qe025 
boa y SGT AGE DANN SANG?! ‘ ; 0.007 
Error ZZAY ey: 
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1975 Data (cont'd) 


Most Frequent Behavior (BEHFR) 


Table 34 


[yOanby CAGE 


Enno 


Number of Settings Where Symbol 


Table 35 
Communication Used (SETFR) 


Source of Variance 


——— 


ee 
C.AGE 
|.0. by C.AGE 


Error 


Table 36 Means of Communication (MEACOM) 


Source of Variance 


ae 
C.AGE 
1.0. by C.AGE 


Error 


9 ee) 0.734 
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1975 Data (cont'd) 


Table 37 Subject's Skill with Symbols (SYMSKILL) 


Source of Variance 


— = 


1.0. 6906.78 


C, AGE | 7599704 


1.0.7 by, C.AGE VAD 248 
Error 44464.27 


Table 38 Total Number of Skills Attained with Regard 
to Skill with Symbols (NRSKILL) 


(eee 


Source of Variance 


sb) 0.002 
See, 0.003 
O22 


“1.0% 
C.AGE 
1.0. by C.AGE 2 0.08 


Error 


Table 39 Highest Skill Attained with Regard 
to Skill with Symbols (HISKILL) 


166 
) 1275 Data Ceont a 


Table 40 Sum of Proficiency Scores with Regard 
to Skill with Symbols (SPROSKIL) 


9602.79 


199 626 399 3635 

LO byH CLAGE 49.80 20.40 

Error 4818.27 45.89 
Table 41 Communication Under Stress, i.e. When 


Meaning is not Understood (STRESCOM) 


Source of Variance che id gs La) F 
A sf, : E52 We iis) 
ieos Aelia 


Omit 0.05 
2.44 


C.AGE 
ine by C.AGE 


Eleinelr 


Table 42 “umber of Symbols in Child's 
Best Sentence (HSYMIEST) 


C 
| Je 


LO 


Lez 


1975 Data (cont'd) 
( 
< 
Table 43 Number of Symbols Used in Child's 
Typical Sentence (NSYMTYP) 
Source of Variance 
1 3Q: 
C.AGE 
L.0. by*C7AGE 
Error 
Table 44 Ability to Create New Symbols (CRNSYM) 
$$$ __,—____— 
Source of Variance | nits 
WAS I 
* 


C.AGE 
1.Q. by C.AGE 


Error 


Table 45 Ability to Learn New Symbols (LEARN) 


——. 


Source of Variance 


LO: 


C.AGE 
1.0. by C.AGE 


Error 
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1975 Data (cont'd) 


Table 46 Verbal Communication (VERBCOM) 


Source of Variance 


[oe 
C.AGE 
1.0. by C.AGE 


Etano te 


: i 
oo are ‘i 


APOE (riod te Loud ae fa ag 


emt 
if 
| 
I 


APPENDIX 6 (b) TABLES 1 - 3: 1974 
TABLES A--—, 5 aenl O45 


PAAUYolo OF +\VARTANCE) OF CAGE BYSEXP 


(CODED AGE BY EXPERIENCE) 


pages; 169° 1170 
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SUMMARY TABLES OF ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF C.AGE 
BY EXP (CODED AGE BY EXPERIENCE) FOR 1974 DATA 


Table | Degree of Frustration Experienced In 
Communicating (FRUST) ae 


Source of Variance 


C.AGE 


EXP 
C.AGE by EXP 


Error 


Table 2 Means of Communication (MEACOM) 


Source of Variance 


C.AGE 
EXP 
C.AGE by EXP 


Error 


Table 3 Communication Under Stress, i.e. When 
Message is not Understood (STRESCOM) 


Source of Variance 


C.AGE 


EXP 
C.AGE by EXP 


EEEots 


10 


Summary Tables of Analysis of Variance of C.AGE 
by EXP (Coded Age by Experience) for 1975 Data 


C.AGEsby. EXP, 


E(Arelr 


Table 5 Communication Under Stress, i.e. When 
Message Not Understood (STRESCOM) 


GUAGE 
EXP 
C.AGE by EXP 


tam 


4 =. Sey 


Dre ap ahah A on “el 


— apa dif Ose a ~2-eeP a 6 

i 
ae 
=e od ay 


a) eS. ai, e 


ets che av te ayior™ 
—— 


' kia! ; Sn3 
ivi ~ i vp ih. 
ye vad + 129° 8 
ry ts* = bk ath a 
iain Perl Aiigme atideT 
we vi 1 SN had 
~_ =e =a) ee - 
"lo ; (fuera. *). GING 
2 va : aa Joe <— 
| Mm. Tt ' 373), 
if 7 
, ) Oh, | | 
P-criast fi wa yd FaALO 


10773 
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ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF I.Q. BY EXP 


(INTELLIGENCE BY EXPERIENCE) 


pages 171 - 175 
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SUMMARY TABLES OF ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF ERP OI, wep is 
EXP (INTELLIGENCE BY EXPERIENCE) FOR 1974 DATA 


Table | Interest in Communicating (COMIN) 


Source of Variance 


HabillerZ Means of Communication (MEACOM) 


Source of Variance 


teOr 
EXP 
1.Q. by EXP 


ISiArOlr 


Table 3 Ability to Create New Symbols (CRNSYIM) 


Ry2Z 


SUMMARY TABLES OF ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF I.Q. BY 
EXP (INTSLLIGENCE BY EXPERIENCE) FOR 1975 DATA 


Mabie Interest in Communication (COMIN) 


ap 


Source of Variance Stse Cheeni ea Sic € 


RO) Oss 5S BUNS 
EXP Onna 0.41 
| .O8RbY EX 0202 0.06 
Seer SNe |) // 116 
Table 5 Symbol Integration into Other Areas (SYMIN) 
a sl eadares aa 
Source of Variance ea. 
Noy ZAS 
ZAO8 
EsQeipy Ex 0.00 
Errog 349 .06 
Table 6 Most Frequent Behavior (BEHFR) 
| Source of Variance 


iO. 
EXP 3.41 
1.0. by EXP 


Erno 


eyes 


19 75a Datacom dd? 


Table 7 Number of Settings Where Symbol] 
Communication Used (SETFR) 


0, 
EXP 
1.0. by EXP 


Error 


Table 9 Skill with Symbols (SYMSKILL) 


Source of Variance 


3314.02 
807.85 
417.02 
50825.609 
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1975 Data (cont'd) 


Table 10 Total Number of Skills Attained with Regard 
to Skill with Symbols (NRSKILL) 


Table || Highest Skill Achieved by the Child with 
Regard to Skill with Symbols (HISKILL) 


Source of Variance 


Table 12 Sum of Proficiency Scores with Regard to 
Skill with Symbols (SPROSKIL) 


607 .o2 


Dial 
59.84 
2902),99 


levis) 


1975 Data (con't) 


Table 13 Communication Under Stress, i.e. when message not 
Understood (STRESCOM) 


Source of Variance 


| iQ. 


Experience 
1.0. by Experience 


Etraots 


Table 14 Ability to Create New Symbols (CRNSYM) 
| Source of Variance 


AG 


Experience 


1.0. by Experience 


(Aree 


Velo: lo Verbal Communication (VERBCOM) 


Source of Variance 


ieee 


Experience 


1.0. by Experience 


Error 


APPONDT X96 “(a)) “TABLES Volo alO7s 1974 


TABLES, 11 = 20% §i975 


ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF DISAB BY EXP 


(DISABILITY BY EXPERIENCE) 
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SUMMARY TABLES OF ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF DISAB 
BY EXP (DISABILITY BY EXPERIENCE) FOR 1974. DATA 


er ae Se TP epee Po ) 


Source of Variance | StS 


DISAB 
EXP 
DISAB by EXP 


Error 


DISAB 
EXP 
DISAB by EXP 


eirirolr 


Table 3 Most Frequent Behavior Displayed by Child (BEHFR) 
eS 


DISAB 
EXP 
DISAB by EXP 


Evamonn 


Bild 


1974 Data (cont'd) 


Table 4 Setting Where Child Uses Symbol! Communication (SETFR) 


Source of Variance 


DISAB 


EXP 
DISAB by EXP 


EGnon 


Table 5 Child's Skill with Symbols (SYMSKILL) 


DISAB : (1602.87 4.64 
EXP : 4204.72 28 
DISAB by EXP ’ 2.00 


Error 


Table 6 Total Number of Skills Achieved by the Child (NRSKILL) 
Source of Variance 
DISAB 


EXP 
DISAB by EXP 


EGnog 
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(974 Data Ccont'd) 


Table 7 Highest Skill Area Attained with Regard to 
the. Child! SoS kl lst wi th Symbols, CHISK! LL) 


Source of Variance | Si.'9 
DISAB 46.80 
EXP §350/ 
DISAB by EXP 14.94 
Error 899 .48 
Table 8 Sum of Proficiency Scores with Reqard to 


the ‘Ghivid's Skid with Symbol's, (SPROSKIL) 


Sir eS SS = —— — 


Che tae Mo F p 


ae ea a 
ele 220! 0.030 


34 4.48 0.036 
202 Qe bo? 


Source of Variance | Srise 


Table 9 Number of Symbols tn Child's Pest 
Sentence (NSYMBEST) 


Re hee ae |e F 
saat iaaal aa isda 


L20d 2 Wao 
0.87 | 0.87 0.07 
DISAB by EXP AGE oo 2 24.67 Lim 2 


Ethos 14395952 


P79 


ISranDatas Ceoni ud) 


Table 10 Number of Symbols in Child's Typical 
Sentence (NSYMTYP) 


Source of Variance 


DISAB 
EXP 
DISAB by EXP 
Error SSS 
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SUMMARY TABLES OF ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF DISAB 
BY EXP (DISABILITY BY EXPERIENCE) FOR 1975 DATA 


Table II Symbol Inteqration into Child's World (SYMIN) 


Source of Variance 


DISAB 


EXP 
DISAB by EXP 


ERGoR 


Table 12 Child's Attitude Toward Learnina New 
Symbols (ATTNUS) 


Source of Variance 


DISAB 
EXP 
DISAB by EXP 


Elinor 


Table 13 Most Frequent Behavior Displayed by Child (BEHFR) 


DISAB by EXP 


StenOts 
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Loj5eData cont od) 


Table 14 Settings Where Child Uses Symbol] 
Communication (SETFR) 


DISAB 
EXP 
DISAB by EXP 


Elarele 


Table 15 Child's Skill with Symbols (SYMSKILL) 


Source of Variance Susie 


DISAB 578 1..87. 
EXP 22,50 
DISAB by EXP 1845.69 


eraor 48761.63 


Table 16 Total Number of Skills Achleved by the 
Child (NRSKILL) 


Source of Variance 


DISAB 
EXP 


DISAB by EXP 


ErGor 


pos 
co 
th 


1975 Data teonteu) 


Table 1I7 Highest Skill Area Attained with Regard to the 
Child's Skill with Symbols (HISKILL) 


Source of Variance 


EXP 
DISAB by EXP 


Table 18 Sum of Proficiency Scores wlth Regard to the 
Chi {d's Skil! with Symbols (SPROSKIL) 


Source of Variance SJio Ste 


DISAB Bed 
EXP 4.24 
DISAB by EXP 291.38 
552707 | VOT 


OH a 
4.24 
145.69 
Di eoo 


Error 


Table 19 Number of Symbols in Child's Best 
Sentence (NSYMBEST) 


DISAB 
EXP 
DISAB by EXP 


TADS) 
Da 26 
Paige d| 


tants lOVZ OS 
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1975 Data (cont'd) 


Table 20 Number of Symbols in Child's Typical 
Sentence (NSYMTYP) 


DISAB 
EXP 
DISAB by EXP 


Eleieoke 
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BLISSYMBOL UTTERANCES DEMONSTRATING 
SEMANTIC GRAMMATICAL RULES 


pages 184 - 198 
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EXAMPLES OF UTTERANCES 


Samples of symbol utterances are presented for 
examination of sentence length, order and content and 


should not serve as models for instructional purposes. 


Fhose symbols or words marked with an asterisk, *, are 
presented as they appeared in the recordings of the student's 
messages. The asterisk indicates that they are not 
standard BCF approved forms of the symbols or translations. 
The non-recommended positioning of the tense marker is 


indicated thus: (*), (see Syntax scection,, Handbook, p-. 35) 


The English translation given is that of the recorder: 
Brackets have been added to identify those meanings which 
have been inferred by the recorder from the context of the 
total communication situation. Those words not appearing 
in brackets represent the direct symbol-to-word translation. 4 


FROM TABLE 1 (See p. 60): 


ie AGENT + ACTION: 


Cora CHS SESH SC SHH HCHHOHHOH OHO SCHHST SHEDS eC HOC OCHRE SB eee 


eee eeee ee em oee PReeeseee 


I want to eat. 


ap ACTION + OBJECT: 


(a) a Vv 
(Let's) make (a) big snowman. * 
(b) A 


(Last) night (I) watched TV (and saw a) show (about) Dracula. 


Vg5 


AGENT + ACTION + OBJECT; 


Coe ee eee e eee eee eee eee eee eeeesaeeese eee ee oee ee eee eeeeeHe Hee eee eee eee EE OS 


I (want some) juice. 


ENTITY + LOCATIVE; 


eee me eee eee eee He eFeee eee eee EEO eRe eee eee SHEE EHH EE HEHEHE EHH HEHEHE EEE HEH OD 


(There was a) dog (on the school) bus today. 


ACTION + LOCATIVE: 


eee ower eree ere seers eseeereseoeseeeeeeoseses 


(I want) to go (back to) school, 


AGENT + ACTION + LOCATIVE:** 


I went upstairs** to (the) toilet.** 
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8. AGENT + LOCATIVE; 


PHC HEHE ODES ESCO Se Cae Ce ee Ses e440 05 6 4:6 


My* mother (went to the) hairdresser .* 


oF LOCATIVE: 


seeees 


eee ee mem eee eee eee eee ree eee see eeeeseeeeereeresEeseeeeeee 


(I am going) home Saturday. 


ANUE AGENT + ACTION + OBJECT + LOCATIVE: ** 


ee 


Ce Ce 


(b) 


Cre ee ee 


Ce 


dinner (and) drink (and go to the) toilet (and go to) bed (and 
to) sleep (in my) room.** 


Leg 


lal ACTION + OBJECT + LOCATIVE (Imperative); 


Owk Ll® 15 


Please thin my* hair out (of) 
CD ® 
eG) 
my* forehead. 


12 AGENT + ACTION + LOCATIVE + ABLATIVE:** 


A A A 
Soe bine eS red OAL EL tae 
SNS AAPA... OPS ENDING, 
I want to go (to the) restaurant* (in) daddy's* car.** 


Si AGENT + LOCATIVE + ABLATIVE:** 
EONS Beam (ey 
3) 
Mommy (and my) sister (will come on the) bus** (to) school. 


14, AGENT + ACTION + LOCATIVE + ABLATIVE** + DATIVE: **% 


[Cop aero: (\ 7 


I like to go (to) your* house (in the car)** 
A 


OMe Os RO lO) 2 AC) 


to eat bread***, milk (and) soup (and to watch) television (on the) 
weekend. 


Jee 


EG 


1/. 


18. 


‘ 
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AGENT + ACTION + ABLATIVE; ** ( 
oe ~~ 
er A2uU 
I played with** Ulisses 
(oSBAE ») 
and Linda (last) night. 
AGENT + ACTION + OBJECT + ABLATIVE: ** 
c=) A A 
ee meee Ulisses 
I had a fight*with** Ulisses. 
< 


ENTITY + DATIVE: 


(I received) clothing (for my) birthday. 


AGENT + ACTION + DATIVE: 


eee erereerse ree PEM ese eee esesrseesreeeesresrseeersesreeseeeeeseeeeses eee eeeessesene 


Why are you speaking (to my) father (and) mother? 


(b) 
(*) a 


Fg ee AC eat Oe 2 A 


Mum and Jamie went to buy* new pants. 


* 


oF 


20). 


ee 


pana 


Zs 


Led 


AGENT + ACTION + OBJECT + DATIVE; ** 


SOO) STEN SCORE OC 8a LO. eee) ofa welele) ete) yievelelene @) sates se 6 stele, «6 070 5 v elwWis eis) sone © ohe 6.6 6.0 we 61898 8.0/0.6 


Rene is going to make me** (a) bag (for the back of my) 
wheelchair. 


AGENT + OBJECT + DATIVE:** 


Cie SAN aPe Ee eS ee OES S08 6) Ve ee 6/8. 16 (8-010) ¥: (0. -0.ml 6) \Sir 6, a1 eB) 90 0).8) 6) 6) @. 9706) 910) 6116, COPTUAUMUY a Gib) 6 bic) oie 6 v6) 6 © 


My* mother (is) afraid (of a) burglar* (coming into our 
house. ** 


AGENT + ACTION + LOCATIVE + DATIVE: ** 


ENROL aTE 


Tomorrow, mom (and) I are going (to) Hamilton Place*(to see) 


Aw. 


Marcel** Marceau. 


AGENT + LOCATIVE + DATIVE: ** 
A 


Ce ee 


Mommy (is going to the) store to buy** (me) black boots. 


LOCATIVE + ABLATIVE:** 


(I went to the) zoo* (on an) outing (with my) father.** 
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24. AGENT + MODIFIER + DATIVE:** 


Egret a) #6 19. e\e ele iele ere leleleheheieheleteiels ts teléte etaleisteleee 6/6 le 


(My) mother (is) happy (about having more) money.** 


23, ~QOBJECT ALONE: 


low 


juice 
PAD) MODIFIER ALONE: 
V 
(I am) happy. 


Zi OBJECT + INTRANSITIVE VERB -+,OBJECT of MODIFIER: 


ZO R@wr os 


The furniture is dark* os 


19d 


28. AGENT + ACTION + CLAUSE: 


0.6) 0 46) «6 016) 6161616 608 06 © 


eC ine oe 


Cre ee 


ce 


you won't be able to come. 


oo. AGENT + MODIFIER: 


(Are) you happy? 


30). NEGATIVE STATEMENTS: 


(a) 


non-existence: 


il ear aS ml OG 


They (Christie Company) made no cookie(s). 


(b) 


rejection: 


no example 
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(@) adiennitalk 


A 
Le eA eal A 


Now workmen* aren't working. 


FROM TABLE 2 (see p. 61): 


i. DESCRIPTIVE: 


(@G) eater buEdon<+: 


$/ 010) 6 @, 61/0, 010 .s0,8 oe 8, 


Sie OF 6Ne 10. 6.618. 6).6 610) 0) 0658. 46) « 4m) 0) 4 Sle @ bm s.6 «6. 0) bh 6 0) 60 


IT want toy(s) (and) new** clothing. 


(b) possession (inferred) **: 
© V Sy 
ete 
Please thin my ** Invsiakie onelte (om) 5 
ed) ® 
1) e@ 


my** forehead. 


2. TENSE INDICATOR: 


—- included**; 


I went** upstairs to (the) toilet. 


nee < 


ee. 


tbiced 


9S 


—- inferred: 


sole Sigs) les '4\Sempm eae (el egevenatereital sel econo camels 


CLASSIFICATION OF STATEMENT: 


(a) at beginning of sentence: 


eee 


eee 


(I went to the) zoo (on an) outing (with my) father. 


(b) at end of sentence: 
V 


Pee CRS 


I'm going to walk my new dog at home. I'm excited. 
(Jumps up and down) 


TIME REFERENCE: 


ee te 


Mom is coming to school (this) afternoon. 


TIME REFERENCE WITH PREPOSITIONAL PHRASE: 


CnC e650) 0 10158168) 6 18)'6) (0 0 Piles. 0 od) 16 © WO Cs 0.6 (ce! 6] 0190 0 0 8) 6 wiiulvie.o10 ceo 0°06 64 8 @ elelals 6.0 6 0.6 66 9a, 0 


to talk on symbols on the 28th (of) this month. 


eee 
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I watched "Happy Days". 


7. SYMBOL STRATEGIES: 


— Combine: 


CO ® 
forehead 
ale ees 
A A 
a walle & ie Co) - aN Oo 
Inside I feel like crying. 


(In my* body) 


- Opposite: 


8. NON-SYMBOL STRATEGIES: 


—- Gesture**;: 


Ce eee oe net wesc eceewiteees cee acivee 


RGAE esa: 198 9 S16 le Se vrais o/h eye 0 [bee re Stare Keleyelp 6 e)-6/e) Suk 6 Bee ere. 6 


Mommy (is going to the) store to buy black boots.** 


LS 


—- Letter: 


ore. 


cookie(s) 


C0 4 U 6 ele) e)e 6 © eile 06 6 « « 
Oe 0 @ ole eels ee ¢ ve ke be © 6 6 
PL Gea) 8 eee ee 18). 8: 1919.0) es 62 b iw wie, e) 6.16! Se 6) 9) .61 0.10116) 28, \¢./s: 0. ee 


Rene is going to make me (a) bag (for the back of my ) 
wheelchair. 


- Use of articles: 


(¥) 


pero. aks t 


The new Oy pear are on (the) wall (both) up (and) down. 


- Use of to word; (not necessary)**: 


A A 


ty Ae ot (2 


Twente to" eat 


- Use of to symbol; (not necessary) **: 


(*) A A 


ele a6 aaligenies > 1 > | Wy 


Mum and Jamie went to** buy 


ara 


pants. 
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SENDENCHSTYEES: 
- Compound (with conjunction): 


*) A @® 


Spee era AD 


I Wweyae (ee) ics Senyes, Gileme 


V 
Dang eS GN 


L 
se + |, 
party and I 


(*) A A 


Geel 


went to sleep. 


- Compound (without conjunction): 


A A 


FDS 1, Byte’ 


Mummy loves me (because she finally) gave* (me something I 
like) to eat (for lunch) - bologna. 


- Question; 


hae |. ee 


When (will) you bring* (the) catalogue? 
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») - Imperative: 


V 
Bey apy OE ee ences e 


Picaise Whig my hair out: (of) 


tiv forehead. 


10... PARTS OF) SPEECH 


peoeconuary aver, tne luded: 


A A 
Ly Cc 
) I want to eat. 


- Secondary verb, inferred**; 


1 ©2 “ob ” 


I want (to buy)** (a) gift (for my) mother. 


- Conjunction, included**: 


See compound sentence (above) 


coor e reese eee eee eee eee eee ese sees MUM sess esee 


4 (or we ee ie 


PP ee 


13 


- Conjunction, inferred**: 


See compound sentence (above) 
= OS Cg = 
A V 


I want toy(s) (and)** new clothing. 


- Preposition, included**: 


a sone Oia orn 


I played with** Ulisses 


eu oe) 


and Linda (last) night. 


APPENDIX 8 


BLISSYMBOL USERS DISCONTINUED 
FROM THE EVALUATION STUDY 
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DISCONTINUED STUDENTS 


It is expected that in any research study of this 
nature some of the recordings will be discontinued. Of the 
157 students in the original population, 27 were unable to 
remain in the research study. Formal notification (i.e. a 
written statement) of withdrawal from the study was received 
for 24 of the 27 discontinued students. Although reasons 
for withdrawal were varied, the following categories are the 
major reasons for discontinuation along with the number of 


participants involved. 


a) A change of physical placement, 
e.g. move to new community, 
change of school, medical 
evaluation in other state, etc. 


Lack of funding, appropriate 
support staff, appropriate 
children, etc. 


Rejection of symbols either 
through active refusal, dis- 
interest, or improvement of 
other functions, e.g. speech. 


While continuing symbol 
progran, participant 
inappropriate for research 
record-keeping. 


Deceased* 


*We are sorry to say that we lost 2 of our 
students, Todd and Gary, during the study. 
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